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PREFACE. 

These Notes to the fiist two books of Milton’s 
masterpiece make no pretence to originality I 
have fieely made use of all the help I could get 
fiom the comments of scholars who have made 
Milton their study The only excuse for lepeatmg 
so much of what has been said better before is that 
the usual annotated editions of the Paiadise Lost, 
written for English boys, have much unexplained 
that IS mysteiious to the Indian student Indian 
students studying Milton have to wrestle not only 
with the difficulties of a foreign language, and 
the (to them) peculiar intricacies of English poetic 
metie and style, but also with allusions to the 
unfamiliai manners, feelings and leligious beliefs 
of a foieign nation The whole atmospheie is 
strange to them Much of what is pait of the every- 
day life of the English child is even to the Indian 
adult, foreign and unknown Hence, for example, 
I have found it necessaiy to explain elaborately 
Biblical lefeiecces that are peifectly plain to the 
English child in the nursery. 

I have given no prose paraphrase, because it 
encourages cramming If the student, instead of 
resoitmg to this aid, will, with the help of the notes, 
patiently straighten out Milton’s often involved 
sentence for himself, he will not only get a much 
better insight into Milton’s meaning, but also will 
greatly increase his mastery of the English 
language 


H. MARTIN. 
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MILTON’S 

PARADISE L0ST;_E0QKS A D I. 

INTRODUCTION 

I —LIFE OF MILTON. 

Milton’s great gift to the world was Paradise Losf^ and his 
life may be regarded as the preparation necessary for its produc- 
tion From this point of view, his life divides itself into three 
periods, the first two of which are preparatoiy, and the third the 
period of accomplishment In the first period, the preparation is 
that of education — the training and storing of the mind, at 
fill St unconscious and then deliberate, for the production of a 
great poem. In the second period, the prepaiation is practical 
— the training of the man, rather than of the scholar and the 
poet, in human expeiience and the ways of the world In the 
third period, the great poem, which could not ha\e come into 
existence without these preceding years of preparation, is pro- 
duced ^ and its author, having achieved his life-puipose, closes 
his life 

. Even if we did not know the facts of Milton’s life, w e could 
guess pietty accuiately his character and the chief influences 
of his times, fiom a careful study of Paradise Lost For the 
Paradise Lost IS M-ilton Into it he has pouied the thoughts, 
ambitions, regrets, opinions and beliefs of a lifetime, and it 
bears all the marks of his experiences and peisonal feelings The 
poem Itself is enough to tell us that Milton was a child of the 
Renaissance — a lover of beauty and delicate culture, a poet. 
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a musician/ an artist of the most sensitive and delicate peicep- 
tions, a widely-and deeply-iead scholar and a genuine lover of 
that Greek and Latin literatuie of which the Renaissance was the 
revival, and the poem itself tells us that Milton was also that 
appaiently o-pposite character, an English Puiitan— a man of 
conscience and duty, who lived “ as ever in his great Task- 
master’s Eye,” a stern lover of justice, a passionate defender of 
liberty, a hard-hitting fighter against all forms of darkness and 
oppression, a man of the Bible endued with the spirit of the old 
Hebre\\ prophets Theie weie, indeed, two Miltons The 
Renaissance Milton is dominant m the poems of his youth, and 
the Puritan INIilton is dominant in the poems of his old age 
but both Miltons aie always present , for amongst the early poems 
was Co7nus^ that passionate defence of chastity, and those stern 
words of ‘‘The Pilot of the Galilean Lake” in Lyadas y and 
Fatadise Le^i^/hasall the love of beauty and artistic foim and classi- 
cal love that is characteristic of the Renaissance, although its domi- 
nant note is religious and moral, and its object “ to justify the 
ways of God to man ” 

(i) — The period of educative preparation 1608 — /< 5 jp 

John Milton was boin on December 9th, 1608, in London 
His father, a “ sciivener,” 01 law-stationei, by profession, was a 
Puritan, but not of a narrow type, and he seems to have been 
cultured and well-1 ead, and w^as certainly an excellent musician 
and musical coraposei From the home-atmospheie Milton 
derived much that was best and most characteustic in him — his 
strong, earnest Puritan religion, his love of the beautiful m 
literature and art, and his well known musical tastes 

Milton’s fathei evidently recognised early his son’s piomise, 
and gave him an excellent education, first at St Paul’s School 
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m London, and aftei wards at Cambridge, wheiethe poet took his 
B A degiee in 1628 and pioceeded M A in 1632 Fiom 
that time until 1638, when he travelled through France to Italy, 
Milton lived at Hoi ton, 111 Buckinghamshiie, where the pros- 
peious “sciivener’^ had retired, engaged in piivate study and 
self-cultuie 

He had already discoveied his poetic poweis, and had written 
a few poems, Latin and English, while at Carnbiidge Now 
he solemnly dedicated himself to the development of that sacred 
gift which he felt God had bestowed on him for some great 
purpose Those years spent m study at Horton were not years of 
cultured amusement, but of strenuous preparation for a great work 
** I am pluming my wings for a flight,” he wrote at this time to 
his friend, Diodati , and his ambition was to “ leave something so 
written to after times as they should not willingly let it die ” 

It was at this time that he wrote his best known eaily poems, 
the poems of his youth , — V Allegro and II Pense) 0^0^ Arcades^ 
Comus, and Lyctdas But his mind was already occupied with 
the great ambition of his life, and, as we shall see, he had before 
the end of this period selected from a number of competing sub 
jects that of Paradise Lost for his great poem 

(2) — The Pefiod of Practical Pieparation 1640 — idgS 

The fulfilment of this great purpose was, however, postponed 
for twenty yeais by the political situation in England In 1639, 
when Milton was tiavelling in Italy, news reached him of the 
levolt of Scotland against Charles Fs tyianny Milton felt this 
was a signal for the coming political struggle, and be abandoned 
his tour and leturned to London , “foi ” he said,” I thought it 
disgraceful, while my fellow^-countrymen were fighting for liberty 
that [ should be travelling abroad for pleasure ” 
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The Long Parliament met m 1640, passed diastic measures 
against Charles’ despotic government, and impeached and execu- 
ted his great minister, Straftord Things had come to such a pass 
that e\ery Englishman had to decide which party he would follow 
— Paihament or King Milton, of course, quickly ranged himself 
on the Parliamentai) side , and though, when the Civil War broke 
out in 1642, he did not join the ranks of the actual fighters, he 
did as good }eoman service for the cause with his pen as any 
of Cl omw ell’s Ironsides did with his sword In fact he deliber- 
ately postponed all his plans of writing a great poem and prepar- 
ing himself for it, for what he considered the even more sacred 
dut} of a patriot Fiom that time for nearly twenty years — the 
best years of his life — he w^as engaged in political contioversy, 
and wrote no poetry except a few sonnets 

Theie has been much duisionof opinion among liteiaiy cri- 
tics about this peiiod of Milton’s life Foi example, Mark Pattison 
describes it as an episode in the life of Miiton,” in which “ he 
is breathing the fire and heated atmospheie of paity passion 
and religious bate, geneiating the luiid files which glaie m the 
bataiious canticles of his prose pamphlets ” In his opinion, 
these twenty years wet e w^asted There were hundreds of men in 
England who could have wiitten political pamphlets, there was only 
one who could wTite Paradise Lost ^ and his occupation in poli- 
tics was an incalculable loss to English literature On the 
other hand, Dr Richard Gainett argues “ that Milton w^ould not 
have been Milton if he could have forgotten the citizen in the 
man of letteis,” and that “ such a mere man of letters as Pattison 
wishes that Milton had been, could never have produced a 
Faiaiise Lost^' According to this view, the experience of actual 
life and contact with all soits of men which Milton gained in his 
political career, w^ere essential to him befoie he could write a 
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great human poem , without this experience and its resulting in- 
sight into human nature, Paradise Lost could not have been 
the great poem that it is 

The latter view is probably nearei to the tiuth Although 
Milton himself thought that the taking up of this political strife 
meant the abandonment of his poetic work, he must have recog- 
nised afterwards that all these years of dusty battle had been a 
necessary though unconscious discipline, without which his work 
could never have been complete So I have treated this period, 
not as an episode oi parenthesis in Milton’s life, but as an es- 
sential part of his preparation for his real life work 

When Milton letuined from Italy in 1639, he did not imme- 
diately throw himself into public affairs, but quietly devoted hi - 
self to teaching his nephews and watching public events In 1641 
and 1642, howevei, he came out with his fiist two polemical 
pamphlets, being attacks upon episcopacy In 1643 he made his 
unfortunate mairiage with Maiy Pow^ell, the daughter of a Royalist 
gentleman of Oxfordshire She was quite unsuited to be his wife 
and left him a month aftei the marriage This bitter disappoint- 
ment dieiv fiom him his pamphlets on The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, for w^hich he was hotly attacked b> the Piesbyterians 
In 1644 he published a Tractate on Education, and m the 
^ same year his famous Ai eopagifica, a splendid defence of the 
liberty of the press 

In 1645, Milton and his wife w^ere reconciled, and he leceiv- 
ed hei back into his house , and soon aftei, her fathei and 
mothei also took lefuge with then pailiamentaiy son-m-law’', as 
the Civil War had lesulted m the luin of the Powell family 
Mr Powell, and Milton’s o'^m father, who had also come to live 
with him, died in 1647 and in that same year the Independents, 
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the pait} of Ciomwell and the Army, gained political powei o\er 
the Piesbytenans 

About a fortnight aftei the execution of Charles I, in 1649, ^ 
pamphlet called the Tedu?e of Kings and Magishates was published 
b} Milton m defence of the policy of the Regicides,” as they 
weie called by the Royalists This brought Milton into notice, 
and he leceived the appointment of Secretary of Foieign 
Tongues ” to the Committee of Foreign Affairs His duties con- 
sisted of di awing up in Latin the government despatches to 
foieign States , but he also did a good deal besides his routine 
office work, writing Latin tractates in defence of the Government’s 
polic} In 1649 he issued his Eikanoklaste (Image Breaker), in 
\.o EikonKadlike (Ro}al-Image) which was belieied 
to ha\e been written by Charles I himself In 1650, Claudius 
Salmasius, a Frenchman, the most eminent classical scholar of 
the age, was commissioned by Prince Charles to write an attack 
on the Commonwealth, and it appeared as the Defensio Eegia 
Milton was asked to leply , and though he w^as w^ained by the 
doctors that the eftoit would cost him his sight, which had been 
failing for some }eais, Milton felt it was his duty as a patriot to 
comply, and his Defensio Popiili Anghcam came out in 1651 
It w^as hailed as an immediate success, and Milton’s name be- 
came famous all o\er Euiope The personal result, however, 
was what the doctors prophesied , for from March, 1652, Milton 
became totally blind Fw^o years afterw^ards, further sonow came 
to him in the death of his wufe He married again in 1656, but 
his second w ife, Elizabeth Woodcock, left him again a widower 
early in 1658 Public nusfoitune quickly followed private, for 
Ciomwell, the gieat Piotectoi, died in Septembei 1658 Two 
years after, the Commonw^ealthwas swept away, and Prince Charles 
entered London as Charles II Milton’s pait} was descredited, 
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all his political and ecclesiastical hopes dashed to the ground, 
and Milton himself was a maiked man, hiding fioni his ene- 
mies 

(3) — The Period of Accomflishiiient 1660 — 16 J 4 

The fall of Milton, the politician, was the salvation of Milton, 
the poet The Restoration, by destroying Puritanism as a political 
power, restoied the noblest of the Puritans to literature, and made 
the Paradise Lost possible 

In the great downfall of 1660, Milton suffered with the rest 
of his party He was particularly obnoxious to the Royalists, be- 
cause it was his pamphlets which had justified the execution of 
Charles I to the other European nations He had to remain in 
hiding for some time to avoid auesl, be lost most of his property, 
and his hated pamphlets were burnt, by ordei of Government, by 
the common hangman His private circumstances also were 
not happy He was blind and helpless, his daughteis were un- 
sympathetic, and his circumstances were poor Added to all 
this w^as the consciousness of the failure of his cause, and the 
tiiumph of that political and ecclesiastical tyranny against which 
he had been fighting for more than twenty years 

“ Blind, old and lonely, when his country’s pride, 

The priest, the slave, and the liberticide 
Trampled and mocked with many a loathed rite 
Of lust and hlood ” 

Foi comfort the old man turned to the great ambition of his 
eaily life , and as J R Green says, “ in his blindness and old 
age, with the cause be loved trodden undeifoot by men as vile 
as the rabble in Comus, the genius of Milton took refuge m the 
gieat poem on which through years of silence his imagination had 
still been brooding 
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Accoiding to John Aubrey, the antiquarian of the time of 
Charles II , it was in 1658, about the time of CiomwelFs death, 
that Alilton again turned seriously to his epic projected twenty 
years befoie Any way, Paradise Lost was finished in 1663, 
and completely revised by 1665 , but its publication was 
dela5ed until 1667, by the Great Plague in 1665, and the Great 
Fire in 1666 He began his Paradise Regained in 1665, and 
published it, and his last gieat poem, Samson Agomstes^ in 1670 
In the last four years of his life, he was engaged m writing some 
prose works of secondaiy interest , but the great work of his life 
was accomplished, and there was little he could add to it 

His old age, after the publication of his gieat poem, was 
compaiatuely peaceful He had maiiied a third wife, Elizabeth 
Minshull, m 1663, who lovingly attended to his wants His gieat 
poem brought him fame, though it brought him very little money , 
and rising poets like Dr) den visited him m his humble home and 
paid him leverence 

He lived ’very simply-~-a life of ''plain living and high 
thinking ” He generally rose at four o’clock and listened to a 
chapter from the Bible , then he spent the morning until dinner- 
time m literary woik, dictating to, or being lead to by, an am- 
manvensis His chief recreations were walking m his garden 
or playing on his organ In the evening friends often came m 
foi conveisation— such as Andrew Marvell, Dr Paget, Cynack 
Skinner, Thomas Ellwood, and his nephe\\, Edward Phillips. 
The day closed with a simple supper of fruit and bread 

In 1674, Milton passed away very peacefully on November 
Bth He 'vvas buried in St Giles’ Chinch, Cripplegate, London 
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II HISTORY OF “ PARADISE LOST” 

We have already seen that, though Milton did not write 
Paradise Loi,t until he was growing old, he had conceived the 
idea as a young man It will be inteiestmg to trace the develop- 
ment of the idea in his mind in some detail 

(i) Milton^s great ambi tion, or rathei, as he himself regarded 
It, his sacred duty, was to write a gre at poem to .the._..glorv of 
God We have evidence that this idea had taken hold of his 
mind as early as his twenty-third year In his sonnet ‘‘ On 
his Arriving at the Age of Twenty TJuee^'* he mouins over the 
non achievement of some gieat purpose 

“ How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 

Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year ’ 

My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud oi blossom shew’th, etc ” 

This sonnet w^as enclosed in a letter to an unknown fiiend 
w'ho had written to Milton on his taking his B A degree, 
urging him to give up desultory study and devote himself to 
some definite woik In the letter, w hile admitting “ a certain 
belatediiess,” Milton defends his course of study as the necessary 
prepaiation for doing his true life-woik well in the future 

Although the exact natuie of the work he was to do was 
not indicated in the lettei and the sonnet, the notion. .tMUlis^ 
life was dedicated jo^ some g reaLpimpose (“ that same lot, however 
mean or high, Towards which Time leads me on, and the will of 
Heaven is quite clear therej^and it is still clearer iii a passage 
of pamphlet No 4, written in 1641, which emphasises the elaboiate 
pieparation needed for the accomplishment of his great work 

‘ Neither do I tbmk it s>hame to covenant with any knowing 
reader that for some few years yet I may go on trust with him 
toward the payment of what I am now indebted, as being a work 
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not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, 
like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgai amorist, 
or the trencher fary of a rhyming parasite, nor to be obtained by the 
invocation of Dame Memory and her siren daughters, but by 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the life of whom he 
pleases To this must be added industrious and select reading, 
steady observation, insight into all seemly and generous acts and 
afllairs Till which in some measure be compassed, at mine own 
peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain their expectation, from as 
many as are not loth to hazard so much credulity upon the best 
pledges I can give them ” 

Fiona this passage, written at the age of 33, we gathei that 
Milton had evidently publicly promised to perfoim some leally 
gieat literary work, and excused the delay m its production 
on the plea that full maturity of powers and t horoug h^ pi epam- 
tion of mind were essential to its production With this passage 
should 'b^“^ompaied the opening lines of Lycidas, written on 
the death of his friend King in 1637, when he was 29 years 
old, which undoubtedly mean that Milton had written no English 
verse for some time (Comus was published in 1634), and that 
he had resolved to w rite no more until he felt that his poetic 
powers w^ere sufficiently matured He comes once more to 
gather the poets’ gailand (of lauiel, ivy and myrtle), but unwilling* 
ly , for the berries are still “ harsh and crude,” (2 e , his poetic 
powers are not yet fully matured), and ‘‘ the mellowing year ” 
has not yet come It is only 

“Bittei constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due ” 

As we have alieady seen, his private study at his father’s 
house at Hoi ton had a lofty pin pose He was deliberately 
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tiaining himself to produce some great poem Wilting to his 
fiiend Diodati m 1637 he says, “ You make many inquiiies as 
to what I am about — what I am thinking of ^ Why, with God’s 
help, of Immortality ^ Forgive the woid, I only whisper in your 
ear Yes, I p l um ing my win gs for ajgght And leferrmg 
to this period, he wrote in 1639, that he had ‘‘an inwaid 
prompting, which grew daily upon me, that by labour and intent 
study, which I take to be my portion in this life, joined with 
strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave something so 
written to after times as they should not wullmgly let it die ” 

2 What was the theme, and what was the nature, of the 
poetic work which Milton had thus eaily in his mind ^ 

In a Latin poem {Epitaphium Damonis), wwitten m 1638 
at the age of thirty, he says he had detei mined that his life- 
work should be a poem, an epic poem, the subject of which 
was to be the Arthurian legend “ May I find such a friend ” 
(so may the Latin be translated) “ when, if ever, I shall levive 
in song our native princes, and among them Arthur moving to 
the fray even m the nether world, and when I shall, if only in- 
spiration be mine, break the Saxon bands befoie our Britons’ 
prow ess ” 

The legend of King Aithur and his knights of the Round 
Table, was not, however, the only theme wdiich Milton con- 
sidered Among the manuscripts preserved in Trinity College, 
Cambiidge, are some drafts of projected poems m Milton’s hand- 
writing, dated about 1640-1642 These notes show that he decided 
that his work snoiild be di amaticnn form, and that, as to subject, 

t' nind was divided betw^een Scripture and British History, with 
an eviden t leani ng to the side of Scupture As many as ninety - 
nine possible themes are suggested, and of these sixty -one are 
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Scriptural, and thirty-eight historical oi legendary Of the Scrip- 
tural themes, no less than four refer to the idea of Paradise Lost 
Vortigern, Alfred the Great, Harold, Macbeth, and Athirco (a 
Scotch legend), are among the historical subjects , (curiously the 
Arthurian legend is not mentioned) Amongst the Biblical 
subjects suggested are Sodom, Samson mairying, Ahab, John the 
Baptist, ‘‘ Chnstus Patiens ’’ Two of the drafts of Paradise Lost 
aie mere l ists of_ characters, but the_^ others show that^he was 
meditating wrjitmg aj^ligio^i^rama on the pattern of the medii^ 
val mystery,j;)r^„ miracle play- He evidently actually worked at 
the idea, foi, according to the testimony of his nepliew Philips, 
Satan’s address to the Sun (in Paradise Lost, Book IV , lines 
32 — 41) was written in whole 01 in part at this time (1641 or 1643), 
as the exordium of the proposed drama 

3 We see, then, that by the year 1642 — 3, the subject of his 
gieat poem was in his mind and practically decided upon, although 
it did not take final shape till twenty yeais aftei, in 1663 So, 
although Pmadm Lo^f was not actually written until Milton 
was getting on foi sixty years old, i t w’^as in. his mmd wfiien he 
was a youn g man of thirty-four It was conceived m youth, and 
born m old age This fact accounts foi the great speed at which 
It was written when once it was seriously taken m hand The 
subject had been simmering in the poet’s mind for twenty years r 
All thiough those yeais of party strife, it had not been absent 
fiom his thoughts, and half-unconsciously the gieat poem bad 
been growing in his biain When the time came for actual 
composition the epic spiang from Milton’s mmd like Mineiva 
from the head of Jove — fully grown and fully aimed Those 
twenty years of political contioversy were not leally poetically 
barren 
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4 According to the testimony of Aubiey, the^ntiquariaiij 
Milton commenced his great poem m 1658 It was piobably 
after, and in consequence of, the death of the great Protector on 
September 3rd of that year, that Milton, foieseemg the wreck of 
his party and his political ideals, turned to the dieam of his youth 
The only change m the work, practically decided upon neaily 
twenty years before, was in the form he began an epic poem 
ms tead of a drama 

His nephew, Philips, tells us that Milton’s poetic inspiration 
flowed only from the autumnal to the vernal equinoxes (September 
to March) The lest of the year was, with him, poetically bairen 
Also, the interruptions to work m 1659 and 1660, when all poli- 
tical parties were plotting and counter-plotting, would prevent 
much steady progress being made with the poem It would not 
be till some time after the Restoration that Milton could have 
settled down steadily to work and even then we must remember 
his blindness, and his dependence upon unwilling and bad-tem- 
pered daughters as ammenuenses According to Phillips, again, 
Pm adise Lost finished in 1663, about the time of Milton’s 
third marriage Nearly two yeais seem to have been spent m 
careful revision, and it w^as probably in 1665 that Milton put the 
manusciipt into the hands of his fiiend, the young Quaker, Thomas 
Ellwood, “ bidding me ”, to quote Ellwood’s words, ‘‘ take it home 
with me and read it at my leisure, and when I had so done, return 
It to him with my judgment thereupon ” It was when he returned 
the manuscript that Ellwood made the famous remark which seems 
to have suggested the writing of Paradise Regained ^ — “Thou hast 
said much here of Paradise Lost, but w^hat hast thou to say of 
Paradise found ^ ” 

The publication of Paradise Lost was delayed, first by the 
Great Plague in 1665, and then by the Great Fire of London in 
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1 666 At last in 1667 the poem was allowed to pass for publication 
by the licensei or censor of the press, and a publisher was found in 
the person of Samuel Symons, printer According to the legal 
agieement, which is still pieseived, between the author, “ John 
Milton, gentleman, of the one paite, and Samuel Symons, punter, 
of the othei parte,’’ Milton was to leceive ;£ 5 down, a second 
5 w^hen the first edition, a third 5 when the second edition, 
and a fouith jQ 5 when the third edition, should be sold out 
Milton lived to receive 10 m all foi his woik-— 10 for 
thegieatest epic poem m the Engish language f 

5 What weie the considerations which led Milton to choose, 
out of so many subjects, the theme of Paradise Lost for his great 
woik^ These have been well summed up by Mark Pattis on 
(i) First, because he was an earnest p atri ot, h e was to wute 
in English and far the English He must therefore adopt a heio 
and a story already dear to the people, 11ns consideration limited 
him to two lines— the Bible, and the hi^Joiy of Engl and, The 
English of the ryth centuiy, particulaily the Puritan English for 
whom especially Milton wrote, had two great mteiests — then 
religion, which was practically the Bible, and their national deve- 
lopment and political liberty So Miltons poem, m oidei to be 
national, must be either based on some Biblical theme, 01 on 
some British historical 01 legendary stoiy 

(11) Milton was restricted further in his choice of a subje ct 
by the peculiarities of his own type of genius He had littl^ 
dia matic pow er, and his^imagination, unlike Shakespeare’s, de- 
manded reality to buil d upon He was too passionately in ear- 
nest to be satisfied with anything which he knew to be fictitious 
01 merely imaginary This impatience of meie fiction was pro- 
bably what led him to abandon the Aithurian legend as the 
theme of his poem To quote Pattison’s words, — Milton’s mental 
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constitution demanded in the material upon \\hich it was to 
work, a combination of qualities such as very fe.w subjects 
could offer ^he events and personages must be real and subs- 
tantial, for he could not occupy himself seiiously with airy noth- 
ings and creatures of pure fancy Yet they must not be such 
events and pel sonages as history had poitrajed to us with well- 
known characters, and all their viitues, faults, foibles and pecu- 
liarities And, lastly, it was lequisite that they should be the 
common piopeity and the familiar interest of a wude circle of 
English readers 

(ill) Under these ciicumstances, Milton was almost foiced 
to take a Biblical subject The English Bible had become a 
book Eveiy English man and woman was familiar 
with Its language, its stories, its characters, and its teachings from 
childhood It was the great inspiration of the Puritan paity in 
Its stuiggle against political and ecclesiastical tyranny And it 
was accepted as divinely mspiied, and all its stories and charac- 
teis were believed by everybody to be absolutely historically 
true 

(iv) In the Bible, there was no subiect so comprehensi ve and 
that could be tieated in such a grand manner, as the Fall of Man, 
or the Loss of Paradise, ‘‘In this world-drama, Heaven above 
and Hell beneath, the powders of light and those of daikness, are 
.both bi ought upon the scene in conflict with each othei, over the 
fate of the aihabitants of oui globe, a minute ball of mattei sus- 
pended between two infinitudes In this theme, Mi lton could 
ge t to the heart of Puritan theology, and Puritan theology in the 
17th century in England w^as a livi ng and burning and intensely 
national thm^7~”So it is no "exageiation to say “ the su bject of._ 
the Fall of Man was not so much Milton’s choice as his neces- 
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III -THE FALL OF MAN-THE THEME OF 
PARADISE LOST " 

The subject of Paradise Lost is the Fall of Man , and 
the poem cannot be unde i stood without a knowledge ot the 
stoiy as told in the Bible and of the theological doctrines of 
Chiistianity which have been founded upon it It is curious 
to note that, wheieas the Fall of Man forms an all-important 
subject in Piotestant Chiistian theology, it occupies a veiy small 
and insignificant place m the Bible, upon which Protestant 
theology is professedly based 

I The Biblical story — The story of the Fall forms the 
iiird Chapter of the book of Genesis, the first book in the Bible 
The book of Genesis opens with two different accounts of the 
creation of the world, which are admitted now to be paits of two 
different documents wiitten by different authois at different 
periods in the histoiy of the Jewish people The first chapter of 
Genesis belongs to the document called by the critics The 
priestly Code” (oi Pj, which was probably composed during the 
Babylonian Exile, B C 597 — 538 Chapters 11 and III belong 

to a much earlier document called J , written by a writer (or 
writers), called by the critics the Jehovist (01 Yahvist), because 
he always calls God, Jehovah (or Yahveh) The full story belongs 
to this earlier document, and so probably pieserves a very ancient 
tradition This earlier account of the creation describes how God 
‘Tormed man out of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life , and man became a living soul And 
Jehovah (God) planted a garden eastward, m Eden, and theie He 
put the man whom He had formed ” This garden, or paradise, 
was watered by four rivers and planted with all kinds of beautiful 
and fruit-bearing trees In the midst of the gaiden were two 
special trees, the Tree of Life, and the Tree of the Knowledge of 
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good and evil '‘And Jehovah (oi Yahveh) God took the man, 
and put him into the Garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it And 
Jehovah, (Yahveh) God commanded the man, saying, “of e\ery 
tree of the garden thou mayest fieely eat , but of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, thou shall not eat of tt , for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shall surely die ” The story then 
goes on to describe the creation of «nimals as companions for 
man They were brought to man, and he gave them their names, 
but none of them could take the position of a companion to him 
So God created woman out of a rib taken from man’s side during 
sleep “ And the man said, ‘This is now bone of my bones, 
and flesh of my flesh , she shall be called Woman, because she 
was taken out of Man ’ And they were both naked, the man and 
his wife, and were not ashamed ” 

We have, then, the first man and woman (who get the names 
of Adam, which is simply the Hebrew for Man, and Eve, which 
ifieans Life ‘ because she was the mother of all living ”), created by 
God and placed m a beautiful gaiden (a paradise) in Eden, in a 
state of simple innocence Only one command is imposed on them, 
VIS , that they must not eat the fruit of the Tiee of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, on pain of death Otherwise their liberty is 
unrestiicted and their happiness complete 

The story of “ Man’s first disobedience,” the story of the 
^all, I wnllgivein thewoids of the English Bible — 

“ Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field 
which the LORD* God had made And he said unto the wmman, 

^ Note —LORD here represents the Hebrew name of God, Yahveh 
(or Jehovah) The Hebrew writers so reverenced the name Yahveh 
that they did not pronounce it, but wrote its consonants with the 
vowels of the word Adonai (Lord) and read it Jehovah and it is 
translated LORD in capital letters in the English Bible, Lord, in 
small letters, representing the Hebrew Ad07iai 

M — 2 
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‘Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of any tree of the gaiden^’ 
And the woman said unto the serpent, ‘ Of the fruit of the trees of 
the garden we may eat , but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die ’ And the serpent said unto the woman, 

^ Ye shall not surely die , for God doth know that m the day that 
ye shall eat thereof, then youi eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as God, knowing good and evil ’ And when the woman saw 
that the tree was good foi food, and that it was a delight to the 
eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she 
took of the fruit thereof, and did eat , and she gave also unto 
her husband with her, and he did eat And the eyes of them 
both were opened, and they knew that they were naked , and 
they sewed fig leaves togethei, and made themselves aprons 
And they heard the voice of the LORD God walking m the 
garden in the cool of the day , and the man and his wife hid 
themselves fiom the piesence of the LORD God amongst the 
trees of the garden And the LORD God called unto the Man 
(Adam) and said unto him, ‘Where art thou And he said, 

‘ I heard Thy voice m the garden, and I was afraid because I 
w^as naked , and I hid myself’ And He said, ‘ Who told thee 
that thou wast naked ^ Hast thou eaten of the tiee, w^hereof 
I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat ^ ’ And the man 
(Adam) said, ‘ The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree and I did eat And the LORD God said 
unto the woman, ‘ What is this thou hast done ^ ’ And the 
woman said, ‘ The seipent beguiled me, and I did eat ’ And the 
LORD God said unto the serpent, ‘ Because thou hast done this, 
cursed ait thou above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field , upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life and I will put enmity between thee and the 
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woinaOj and between thy seed and her seed , it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt biuise his heel* Unto the wo- 
man He said, ‘ I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy concep- 
tion , m SOI row shalt thou bring forth children , and thy desire 
shall be toward thy husband, and he shall rule over thee ’ And 
unto Adam, He said, ‘ Because thou hast hearkened unto the 
voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tiee of which I command- 
ed thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it cursed is the ground 
foi thy sake , in toil shalt thou eat of it all the da>s of thy life, 
thorns also and thistles shall it bung forth to thee , and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field , in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat biead, till thou return unto the giound , for out of it wast thou 
taken , for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return’ 

And the LORD God said. Behold, the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil and now, lest he put forth his hand 
and take also of the Tree of Life and eat, and live for ever , 
therefore the LORD God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, 
to till the ground from whence he was taken So He drove out 
the man , and He placed at the east of the garden of Eden the 
Cherubim, and the flame of a sword which turned every way to 
keep the way of the Tree of Life ” 

2 Its origin and meaning — Such is the story of the Loss of 
Paradise, oi the Fall of Man, as related by this early Biblical 
iviitei Jews and Christians have up to recent times accepted 
it as literal fact, and Christian theologians have made it a car- 
dinal part of the system of Christian theology Many orthodox 
Christians piofess to accept the story still as history , but a large 
number regard it now as myth or poetic allegory A myth is 
an attempt on the part of the ancients in primitive times to find 
some solution for the great problems of Nature and human life 
In modern times we tiy to answer such questions as, How did 
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the univerfie come into existence ^ What are the Stais^ What 
IS Life ^ What is Death > What is the origin of Evil ^ Whence 
come sorrow and pain ^ etc , etc , by scientific observation and 
experiment, and philosophical reasoning But in primitive times 
there was no science, and no philosophy, and men tried to ans- 
wer these pressing questions through their imagination They 
accounted for the phenomena of Nature by imagining gods and 
demons, and they tiled to solve the problems of life with myths, 
or poetic allegories 

If we regard this stoiy of a lost paradise as literal fact, it 
bristles with difficulties, impossibilities and absurdities But if 
we understand it as a primitive myth, an allegory which grew up 
in men’s minds as an answer to certain puzzling problems of life, 
we shall find it to be both beautiful and true For primitive man 
It piobably solved such problems as these — Why are serpents and 
men natural enemies ^ Why is child-birth so painful and danger- 
ous to the mothei ^ Wh} have men to toil so hard foi their daily^ 
bread ^ Why must men die^ In othei words, What is the 
origin of evil — of sin, of pain, of vvearmess, and of death ^ For 
us m these days, the myth does not thiow much light on these 
great problems , but it is a beautiful and true allegory of the 
expeiience of the individual soul Every man begins life in a 
Garden of Eden, a paradise of innocence, mz , his childhood , 
shame, the consciousness of guilt, the bettei knowledge of good 
and evil and the consequent loss of that paradise of innocence, 
comes fiom disobedience to the command of conscience, a dis- 
obedience which IS often due to temptation from without And 
much of the pain and toil and weariness of life flows from that 
same cause, the wilful followung of our own pleasure and disobe- 
dience to the will of God Whoever made the story had a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart 
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We must remember, however, that this interpretation is Strict- 
ly modern To Milton it would have appeared foolish, if not 
blasphemous Along with all Christians of his age, he accepted 
the Bible as verbally inspired by God and literally true in every 
part It has already been pointed out that Milton’s mind refused 
to deal seriously with mere figments of the imagination He had 
to feel he was dealing with real things and real persons And to 
him, as to every Puritan of his time, Adam and Eve were as real 
and histoucal persons as Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, and the 
Devil was almost as substantial as Charles I himself Milton ac - 
cepted the story as historical fa£j::^nd though he allowe d his rich 
imagination to embellish it, he did not allow it to altei it in any 

essential point 

To Milton, as to the orthodox Christian to-day, the story of 
the Fall was a cardinal point in theology The stoiy is not 
referred to again in the Old Testament, showing it had little place 
in early Jewish religious thought, and does not appear in the Bible 
again until it is alluded to in the New Testament by the great Chris- 
tian apostle, St Paul, who used it as a fundamental part of his aigu- 
ment that the lepentant sinner is justified by faith in the atoning 
death of Chnst He regaided Adam, the first man and father of 
the human race, as the lepresentative of mankind His sin in- 
volved the whole race m sin and its consequences, and placed the 
whole of mankind under the cuise of guilt in God’s eyes It was 
only the atonement wrought by the sacrificial death of Chiist, 
^‘the second Adam,” that reversed the awful consequences of the 
first Adam’s Fall, and made salvation possible for man So he 
wiote, “ For as through the one man’s (Adam’s) disobedience 
the many weie made sinneis, even so thiough the obedience of the 
One (Chnst) shall the many be made righteous ” (^Romans, V 19) . 
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For as in Adam all die, so also m Christ shall all be made 
alive (/ Corinthians^ XV 20) 

The Protestant theology of Milton’s day, both Lutheran and 
Calvmistic, was emphatically Pauline , and the Fall-Story was 
just as much an essential part of it as the doctrine of salvation 
through the atoning death of Christ In fact the two hung together 
and formed one whole the fall of the whole human race in the 
person of its first representative, and the redemption of the race 

by the death of its second great representative, the God man Chi 1st 
Jesus 

I have explained these theologicil points m order to make it 
quite clear that the subject of Paiadise Lost was for Milton and 
his contemporaries the greatest and most sublime subject possible 
Paradise Lost is an epic like no other epics The other gieat 
epics of the world are national — like Homei’s Iliad ^ Virgil’s ^neid, 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered but Milton’s epic is much more than 
a national epic , it is an epic of the whole human race, and its 
eternal destinies As Professor Masson says, ‘‘ It is the vast com- 
prehension of the story, both in space and time, that makes it 
unique among epics, and entitles Milton to speak of it as involving 
‘Things unattempted yet in prose or ihyme’ It is, in short, a 
poetical lepresentation, on the authority of hints from the book of 
Genesis, of the historical connection between Human Time and 
Aboriginal or Eternal Infinity, or between one created world and 
the immeasurable and inconceivable Universe of Pre-human 
Existence ” 

IV --THE STORY-PLOT OF PARADISE LOST. 

The Fall Story is the basis of the “ plot ” of 
but the telling of it forms only a part of the long poem Milton’s 
object is to get behind the story to the eternal spiritual forces 
w^hich were the real causes of its action The fall and ultimate 
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redemption of man are lepresented as the results of the strife of 
the unseen powers of good and evil — God and His angels against 
Satan and his devils The drama of human sin is played before 
our eyes on the little stage of this world but Milton takes us 
behind the scenes, and reveals the hidden forces of Heaven and 
Hell, that shift the scenes and diiect the play 

In order to understand the first two books of Paradise Lost, 

It will be necessary to epitomise the story of the whole poem 
But instead of giving it in the order in which it is developed m 
the poem, I will give it, so to speak, ‘^chronologicall},” if one 
can use that term of events which are supposed to have happened 
more in eternity than in time The student can easily trace out for 
himself the order of the plot of the poem by reading the “ Argu- 
ments ” w'hich Milton has piefixed to the successive Books 

I The scene of the stoiy — Before telling the stor}-plot, 
however, it will be well to sav a few woids in explanation of Milton’s 
cosmography or astronomical conception of the Universe This 
IS based upon the old Ptolemaic astronomy, although Milton was 
familiar with, and probably accepted, the then new Copernican 
theory The Copernican theory (so called after Copernicus, the 
German astronomer w^ho was born m 1473, 1543I is 

the basis of the scientific astronomy of to-day. It asserted that 
the earth was only a small planet moving with other planets round 
the sun, which was the centre of the solar system , and it accounted 
for the apparent motions of the fixed stars by the real motions 
of the earth on which we live This was in direct contradiction 
to the old Ptolemaic theory (so called fiom Claudius Ptolemseus, 
the Alexandrian astronomer, who died in 151 A D ), and was 
regarded by the Church authorities of the time as rank and dan- 
gerous heiesy According to the Ptolemaic theory, the Earth was 
the fixed and immoveable centre of the Universe, round which 
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the sun and'planets and all the stars revolved Ptolemy tried to 
account for the apparent movements of the planets and stais 
by supposing the earth to be surrounded by ten i evolving hollow 
spheres, m which the sun, moon, planets and stars were fixed 
The first seven spheres were the spheres of the so called Planets, m 
which were included the moon and the sun , beyond these was the 
sphere of the Fixed Stais , then the Crystalline Sphere, and lastly 
the “Primum Mobile,” or “first moved” The universe, then, 
was conceived as a vast globe, the “ Piimum Mobile ” containing 
within Itself nine other hollow, concentric spheres or shells, 
revolving in different directions and at different rates round the 
earth as the fixed centre 

Now Milton imagines this great globe, the Universe, hanging 
m the midst of Chaos by a golden chain from the floor of Heaven 
The idea of Chaos, the confused mass out of which the Universe 
(the kosmos, oi “order”) wascieated, is taken from the Creation 
story m the first chapter of Genesis ^ — “and the earth was waste 
and void , and daikness was upon the face of the deep” {verse 2) 
It is “ a huge, limitless ocean, abyss, or quagmire, of universal 
darkness and lifelessness, wherein are jumbled in blustering con- 
fusion the elements of all matter, or rathei the crude embryons of 
all the elements, ere yet they aie distinguishable ” [Masson) 
Below Chaos, and far below the created Universe, was Hell, pre- 
pared as a place of torment for the fallen angels. The follow- 
ing diagram will make this description clear, and help the reader 
to understand the action of the poem 



The scene of the story 
or drama of Paradise Lost is 
IS thus seen to be, not the 
eaith merely, nor even the 
known univeise m which the 
Earth is placed, but the spiri- 
tual and unseen worlds of 
Hea\en, the dw^ellmg-place of 
God, Chaos, the uncreated 
confusion, and Hell, the place 
of torment prepared for the 
fallen angels 

{ 2) The story — Patadise Lost begins almost in the middle of 
the stoiy Book I represents Satan and the fallen angels lying 
stupefied m Hell after having been driven out of Heaven For 
the beginning of the action w^e have to go on to Books V and VI 
of the poem, wheie the angel Raphael is represented as telling 
the story from the beginning to Adam m Paradise We must 
begin the epitome of the story from that point 

Milton’s stoiy of the Fall of Man begins, long before manor the 
world he inhabits were created, with the story of the fall of the 
angels He imagines God dw^elling in His unapproachable glory 
and Majesty m Heaven, surrounded bv countless hosts of spiri- 
tual beings, the angels, the Seraphim and Cheiubim, m their 
ordered ranks of aich-angels, “ princes, potentates and powers ” 
Amongst the chief of these angelic beings, equal if not superior 
to the great arch-angels Michael, Gabriel and Raphael, is one 
whose heavenly name is now lost, but w^ho has long been known to 
mankind as Satan (“the Adversary”) He is supposed to be 
ambitious of the place next to God Himself These comes a 
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“ day when the Almighty summons all the angelic hosts before 
His throne, beside which sits m glory the Divine Son (Messiah 
or Christ), and proclaims — 

“ This day I have begot whom I declare 
My only Son, and on this holy hill 
Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
At my right hand Your Head I him appoint , 

And by Myself have sworn to him shall bow 
All knees in Heaven, and shall confess him Lord ” 

All the gieat angels rejoice and pay homage to the Divine Son, 
except the arch-angel afterw^ards called Satan His ambition 
being thwarted, he is filled with rage and envy, and resolves to 
rebel With the help of his chief follower, an angel afterw^ards 
knowm as Beelzebub, he seduces a third of the angelic hosts from 
their allegiance, and raises the standard of revolt against the 
Almighty For tw^o days there is war in Heaven between Satan 
and his followers, and the arch-angel Michael and the loyaD" 
angels On the third day, Messiah, the Divine Son, rides forth 
in His chaiiot, and by tk'^ terror of His majesty alone drives the 
rebellious hosts right o 4 t of Heaven and down into Chaos For 
nine days they fall through Chaos, until Hell, the place of tor- 
ment created out of Chaos to be their eternal prison, receives 
them For nine days more Satan and his host lie stunned and 
stupefied in that dungeon horrible 

(Nbfe — This story of the fall of the angels and the oiigin of 
the Devil, or Satan, Milton derived from Jewish and Christian 
traditions The only support for it in the Bible seems to be two 
verses in the New Testament, viz y Jicde 6, “And the angels 
w^hich kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, 
He hath reserved in everlasting chains undei darkness unto the 
judgment of the great day’’, and 2 Peter //, 4, “For if God 



spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, 
and delivered them into chains of daikness, to be reserved unto 
judgment,” etc ) 

During this second period of nine days, when the fallen angels 
are lying stunned m the burning lake, the creation of our Universe, 
and of man, the creature whom God destines to take the place 
of the rebel angels in Heaver, takes place Milton puts the 
stoiy of the creation in the mouth of Raphael m Book VII He 
follows m all essentials the creation-stor\ as told in the first chapter 
of Genesis, with its six days of cieative wwk and its seventh day of 
Sabbatic rest, though of course he embellishes and expands it wuth 
his own poetic imagination A**, explained before, the Universe is 
conceived as a huge hollow globe created out of Chaos by the 
Messiah acting as the Eternal Father’s Agent (“The Word of 
God in the centre of whose inner revolving spheres is the 
earth On the Earth a beautiful garden, Paradise, is planted ? and 
in Paradise, are placed the first pair of the newly created race of 
man, Adam and Eve 

We now go back to Book I, and fc ’ow the fortunes of Satan 
and his followers After the nine days of stupefaction, the fallen 
angels awake. Satan, their, leader, is the first to rise, and, rousing his 
chief follower, Beelzebub, he calls his defeated hosts, — “ Awake ^ 
Arise > or be for evei fallen ^ ”, and they obey his summons 
Although defeated, cast out of Heaven and imprisoned in the 
burning pit of Hell, Satan’s spirit is still unbroken, and defiant , 
and wi^h his wonderful eloquence he puts new courage into his 
followers, and inspires them with his own unyielding deter- 
mination With magic swiftness they build Pandemonium, the 
infernal palace, m which the chief of them assemble at their 
leader’s summons m council of w^ar The second Book is largely 
occupied with this conference, and the speeches of the leaders — 
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some counselling submission, and some further resistance At 
last Beebzebub proposes a scheme, really Satan’s, which meets with 
general approbation He aigues that direct opposition to the 
Almighty is hopeless, and tame submission unthinkable, but there 
IS a way by which indirectly they may revenge themselves on dieir 
Omnipotent Peisecutor This is by ruining the new being, man, 
whose creation had been piophesied to take place about this tune, 
and whom God doubtless meant to take their place m Heaven 
When this diabolical plot has been approved of by the infernal 
council, Satan himself offers to undertake the perilous mission of 
finding out if the creation of man has really taken place, and of 
discovering his whereabouts and devising the best means of 
accomplishing his ruin 

The latter part of Book II describes Satan’s adventurous 
journey past the gates of Hell, guarded by Sin and Death, and 
up through Chaos, until at last he comes upon the newly created 
Universe, hanging in Chaos by a golden chain from Heaven, with- 
in and at the centie of which is the Earth, with Paradise, and Adam 
and Eve Satan finds his way into the Universe through the 
opening in the “ Primum Mobile ” just under the floor of Heaven, 
wings his way down through the turning spheres to the Sun, whence 
he descries the Earth itself, the goal of his journey In spite of 
the sentinel angels set to guard the newly created man and woman, 
Satan finds his way to Paradise itself and lays his plans to rum the 
pair 

Milton pauses at this point m the stoiy, and m Book III 
tries to fulfil his promise ‘‘ to justify the ways of God to man,” by 
explaining the Christian doctrine of sin, atonement and redemp- 
tion, by means of somewhat heavy theological speeches placed in 
the mouth of the Almighty and the Divine Son He explains 
that all Satan’s plot and movements are of course known to God, 
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as IS also their future success Man, created a free being, capable 
of resisting temptation, \m 11 fall before Satan^s attack But this 
IS allowed because man’s redemption and Satan’s ultimate defeat 
will be accomplished by Christ’s atoning death in the future 

In order that man may have eveiy chance and not be taken 
unawares m the coming struggle, the angel Raphael is sent down 
from Heaven to Eden to prepare him, and Books V to VIII are 
occupied with his conversation Raphael warns Adam of the 
presence in the Universe of his enemy, Satan , and then tells 
him the story (alieady epitomised) of the revolt of Satan and his 
expulsion from Heaven, of the creation of the Universe, and of 
Adam’s own creation and the purpose of his being Aftei an 
earnest exhortation to resist all temptation and remain faithful to 
God, Raphael leaves Adam and returns to Heaven 

Meanwhile Satan had been occupied in exploring Paradise, 
and devising means for can}ing out his diabolical plot for the 
rum of man He knows that man is a free will being, and that 
to testhim God has given him liberty except in one particular — he is 
forbidden to eat of the fruit of one tree in the garden, the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil If Satan can tempt him to disobey 
that one command, he will accomplish his ruin, and be able to 
introduce into the woild Sin and Death In Book IX Milton 
tells the story of the temptation in the garden and the fall of 
man He follows the Bible stoiy closely, embellishing it wuth his 
own imagination, and expanding its details Satan enters into* 
the serpent, tempts Eve when she is alone and persuades her 

* Note —In the Bible story the tempter is the serpent, one 
of “ the beasts of the field “ created by God for man’s pleasure^ 
But Christian theology identified the seipent with the Devil, so that 
the wiiter of Revelation speaks of “ the gieat dragon the old 
serpent, that is called the Devil and Satan, the deceiver of the whole 
world” {Revelatiouj ILl-d) Milton combines the two ideas by mak- 
ing Satan enter the seipent 
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to eat “ The Xorbidden fruit,” which she offers to Adam Adam 
IS not deceived, but eats with Eve because m his great love for 
her he would rather shaie her rum than be safe alone In Book X 
the Divine Son descends to Eden and pronounces sentence on the 
guilty pair, who are ordered to leave Paradise 

Meanwhile, Sm and Death, in Hell, know by sympathy that 
Satan has succeeded m his plot, and they build a highway from 
Hell to the Earth so that they, and Satan and his angels, may have 
free passage to man’s abode Satan anives in Hell in triumph, and 
announces his success to his assembled followers m Pandemonium, 
who, m the moment of then exultation, are turned into hissing 
serpents 

At the intercession of the Son of God, the Father accepts the 
penitence of Adam and Eve, and mitigates their punishment by 
allowing the arch-angel Michael to descend to Eden and tell Adam 
by means of a series of pictures the future histor} of his lace, 
culminating in its redemption thiough the incarnation, life, death 
and lesurrection of Chiist, the Son of God Then Michael leads 
them to the eastern gate of Paiadise and sends them forth into 
the world outside Paradise is lost and 

“ They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late then happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming biand , the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms, 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Piovidence their guide 
They, hand m hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitaiy way ” 

3 The characters of the story — Satan In the first and 

second Book of Paradii^e Lost we are concerned only with the 
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characters of the Fallen Angels, especially with that of Satan 
Milton gives to the leaders of the defeated hosts the names of the 
heathen gods or idols of Palestine, familiar m the Bible Story, 
according to the theory that the gods of the heathen were really 
devils who led the nations astiay fiom the true worship of the One 
God to the bestial idolatry of paganism The characters of the 
chief of these aie well expressed m their speeches m the infernal 
council described in Book II The student should analyse these 
characters for himself There was Moloch, ‘*the strongest and the 
fiercest spiiit that fought in Heaven,’^ Belial whose “ tongue dropt 
manna, and could make the worse appear The better reason,” 
but whose “ thoughts were low To vice industrious, but to 
nobler deeds timorous and slothful ” , Mammom, the god of 
gold, ‘The least erected spirit that fell from Heaven ” , and, lastly, 
Beelzebub, the shrewd and cunning chief counsellor of Satan, — 
deep on (whose) front engraven Deliberation sat and public 
^are ” 

The character of Satan, however, overshadows all the rest , 
and indeed dominates the whole poem to such an extent that 
many critics have held him to be the real hero of Faradise 
Lost Adam, our first parent, whose temptation and tall is the 
central subject of the epic and whom Milton probably intended 
to be Its hero, is a somewhat colourless figure m whom w^e cannot 
get up much interest, except to pity his tiagic fate The character 
who achieves the greatest gloiy m the poem is Messiah, the 
Divine Son, but He can scarcely be taken as its hero Satan’s 
charactei, however, is so powerfully delineated, and his action is 
so dominant, that, if he be not the hero, he is at any rate the 
most terribly fascinating figure m Paradise Lost He is Milton’s 
own creation The mediaeval conception of the Devil, as a 
powerful and mischievous imp with horns and tail and cloven 
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hoof, was grotesque the Devil of the New Testament was the 
spirit of unadulterated evil, or purely malignant, diabolical power, 
often typified under the figure of the great Dragon or Serpent ^ 
the Devil of Protestant theology was a mixture of the mediaeval 
fiend and the Biblical Prince of Darkness— -a real person, teiribly 
powerful and yet grotesque, wholly evil and eternally malignant 
Milton’s Satan is none of these At the beginning of the poem, 
in Books I and II, he is an awe inspiiing and magnificent figure, 
whose ‘‘form had yet not lost All his original brghtness, nor 
appeared Less than aich-angel mined ” He is wicked, of course, 
a rebel against God, whose heart is consumed with pride, dis- 
appointed ambition, rage and malice , but there is a grandeur in 
his pride, a magnificence m his hate, and a heroism in his endur- 
ance of awful suffering and in his unconquered will, that, whether 
we will It or no, elicits our admiration In fact at this stage, he 
is by no means wholly evil, but a mixed chaiacter in which much 
good still lingers “ He is selfish, but with abrupt touches of 
unselfishness He is proud, but his pride is for others as w^ell as 
himself He is full of envy and malice, yet he often hates these 
passions in himself He destrojs, but it is with difficulty he over- 
comes his pity for those he destroys He is the gieat rebel against 
goodness, but he persuades himself it is for the sake of freedom 
.,He is ruthless m his sacrifice of his comrades to his egotism, 
but he so does it as to win the honour and retain the love of those 
he sacrifices . He hates God, but at first his hatied is not 
mean , it is carried out with indomitable will and courage, not to 
be subdued by pain He lets loose Hell, and Sin, and Death 
on Earth, but m the doing of it he is sorr} It is the mixed 
human character m which goodness is, but m which evil pre- 
dominates It only ceases to be human at the veiy end, when 
evil has driven out all good It is this humanity that makes him 
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the most mteiebtmg chaiacter in Paradn^e Lost to those who do 
not lead the poem to the close ” (Stopford Brooke) 

This last sentence must be kept m mind b} those who stud) 
onl) the first two Books of Pa7adiiie Lost foi Milton’s Satan 
giadually detenorates before oui eyes as the poem proceeds 
He loses the giandeur of charactei he has at hist, as he deliberate!) 
devotes himself moie and moie full) to his diabolical design to 
rum mankind, until, all elements of good being giadually lost, 
he sinks into the cunning and wholl) malignant fiend who fit- 
tingly at the end takes the shape of a monstrous hissing serpent 
In fact in his Satan Milton gives us “the histoi) of the Indivi- 
dual Will, perverted and placed in deadl) antagonism with the 
Geneial Will — that is, wuth the will of God ’’ , and the histou of 
such a perveision of wull must end in degradation 

In the hist two books, howeiei, this deteiioration has not 
''begun, and ne lemains heie an awful and evil, and vet a grand 
and heroic, figure Ha/litt well sums up the impiession he makeb 
“Satan is not the principle of malignity, oi of the abstract love 
of evil, but of the abstract love of po\vei, of pnde, of self-will pei- 
sonified, to w^hich last principle all other good and evil, and 
even his own, are suboidinate From this piinciple he nevei 
once flinches His lov^e of power and contempt foi suffering aie 
never once relaxed fiom the highest pitch of intensit) His 
thoughts burn like a hell within him , but the power of thought 
holds dominion m his mind ov^er every other coiisideiation 
He expresses the sum and substance of all ambition in one line 
* Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable. Doing or suffeiing’ 
"Aftei such a conflict as his and such a defeat, to letreat m order, 
to rally, to make terms, to exist at all, is something , but he does 
moie than this he founds a new empire m Hell, and from it 

M^3 
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conquers thifi new world whither he bends his undaunted flight, 
foicing his way thiough nethe^ and suiiounding flies ” 

V -MILTON’S VERSIFICATION 

Faradt^e is written in wh^tis called blank veise, or unihy- 
med Iambic Pentametei metie In oider to explain what these 
teinis mean, it is necessaiy to say a few woids about the elemen- 
tary pimciples of versification, oi veise-mechanism, m English 
poetiy 

The fundamental characteiistic of poetiy, oi veise is ihythm^ 
3 6 , the regulai movement or swing, so noticeable m poetiy as 
distinguished from prose, that is due to the fall of the accent 
Accent means the stress laid on one syllable iii a woid as com- 
paied with others near —eg^ in the word ho’Iy we lay stress on 
the flist syllable, and not on the second, while in dema’ nd we la) 
stiess on the second and not the fiist Syllables having the accent 
01 stiess are called accented syllables, and those wnthout it aie 
unaccented syllables 

Theie IS accent as well as emphasis in^piosc, but it occurs 
at n regular mteivals The fundamental lule of rhythm in poetiy 
is that accented syllables geneially recui at equal intervals of time 
For example, take line 950 in Book II of Paradise Lost — 

“ And 01 stifles', 01 ivades^, 01 ueepd, oi Jlied ” 

In this line as we read it we feel there is a regular swing or 
ihythm , and when w^e come to examine it we find that this is 
because eveiy second syllable is accented Now" if we divide 
the line into sections wheie <-be accents fall we find, as tnere aie 

(Note — Accent IS not the same emphasis, which means the 
voice stress put uiion a word or words m a sentence to mark their 
importance) 
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fne accented b>llables, we have five sections, each section con- 
sisting ot two syllables, the fiist unaccented* and the second ac- 
cented ; thus — 

“ And swims' oi sinks'^ oi wades'^or creeps' or flies' ” 

In piosody or veisification, each of these sections of a line of 
poetiy IS called a foot ^ and the metie {or measure) in which the 
poetiy is wiitten depends on two things (i) tne number of feet 
in the line, (2) the number of s)llables and the place of the ac- 
cent in each foot 

(i) A line of poetiy is a combination of ih_ythmical feet feh 
to make a whole Lines may consist of two, thiee, four, five, si\, 
seven or eight feet and the meties or measures m which poetry 
IS wiitten receue names den\ed fiom the Gieek expiessing these 
diffeient numbeis of feet in a line Foi example, the metre 
of a line consisting ot thiee tcet is called tnmete? e ^ ‘‘three 
measuie,” from the Greek tna, thiee) that of one of foiii feet 1^ 
called tet^amete/ (“four measute,” fiou'' tetfa^os foui), one of 
five is called pentamtte) (“fi\e measuie,” fiom penta five) , one 
of SIX, hexameter (“six measine,” fiom he\^ six) etc Oi coinse 
when we say a line has thiee, foui 01 five feet, it means it has 
three, foui or five accented syllables , but that does not tell us 
how many syllables the whole line has, for theie are unaccented 
syllables as well So befoie we can sav exactly what the metre 
of the line is, we must know how many syllables theie aie m 
each foot, m othei woids of what kind of feet the line is com- 
posed 

(2) A poetic foot IS a specific combination of accented and 
unaccented syllables In English verse, a foot can never have 
more than three syllables, and very laiely less than two Feet 
differ from each other m the number of syllables (two or three), 
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and in the place of the accent (on the first, second oi thud syl 
table) This gives rise to five diffeient kinds of feet, ^vhlch ha\e 
names derived from Gieek piosod>, ^Iambus, iiochee. Ana 

paest. Dactyl and Ampihibiach 

The Iambus and the Trochee each consist of two syllables 
only and the only difference between 'hem is the position of 
the accent 

(r) Ihe consists of two syllables with the accent 

on the second — the fiist unaccented, and the 
second accented eg , delight', rejoice', belie\e' 

(2) The 7 ; has the accent on the first syllable, the 

second being unaccented c ^ ^ hap'p), gen'tk, 
IMirton 

The othei thiee kinds of feet have thiee s}llables 
each, and diffei only in the position of the accent 

(3) The Aitapa^f (3 syllables) has the accent on the 

third s) liable , / i, it consists of two unaccented 
syllables, and one accented e se, , ic-appeab, piomen- 
ade' 

(4) I he DaLf\l (3 syllables) consists of one accented 

s} liable followed b} two unaccented syllables, 
accent is on the fiist sjllable eg, mes'sengei, 
perilous, tei'rif) 

(5) The AmpJnb? ach (3 s>liables) consists of one un- 

accented, then one accented, and again one unaccen- 
ted sellable, t € , the accent is on the second s>llable , 
eg , inhei'it, astoun ding 

Dact}ls and Amphibrachs aie exceedingl) laie in English 
poetiy, and Anapvsts not fiequent Most English veise is written 
in Iambuses and Tiochees, and by far the most m Iambuses 
The Iambic foot is the great favourite 
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1 he full name of a particular metre ^’Vlll indicate both the 
number of feet and the kind of feet in a line ^ e g ^ Iambic trinithr 
means the lines consist of three Iambuses Ttochaic tefiametc}^ 
lines of foul Trochees , Anapte^tu tetrameter ^ lines of foui Ana- 
pusts , lambu pentameter^ lines of five Iambuses ^ and so on 

To analyse a line into its proper number of feet and to say 
what kind of feet they aie, is to uan the line, and the action is 
called scanning 

For example, take line 2 of Book I {^Paradise LoA ) 

‘‘ Of that foihiddeii tree who'^e moital taste ” 

We scan it thus — 

‘‘ Of that'; foibid' -den tree'/whose moi',-tal taste' , ” 
maiking the accented s)llables, and dividing the feet As 
theie aie five teet in the line, the metie must be pentametei , 
and as all the feet aie Iambuses, the metre is lambu pentameter 

This metre, Iambic pentameter, is the metre m which Para- 
dise Lost IS wiitten But it is a particulai kind of Iambic Penta- 
metei, called Blank Veise, which is the name given to this metre 
when it is iinrhymed The poet Pope wiote most of his veise 
m Iambic pentameters rhymed m couplets Phis is railed Heroic 
Measuie Milton delibeiately avoided rhyme, which he called 
the Jingling sound of like endings,” and ‘‘ no necessaiy adjunct 
or true ornament of poem or good veise, in longei works especi- 
ally, but the invention of a baibarous age, to set off wietched 
matter and lame metie ” (Pieface to Paradise LoU) He says 
his poem is wwitten in ^'English heioic veise without rime,” 
i e , blank verse, or unrhymed Iambic Pentametei metre 

Of this difficult metie Milton is rightly considered the gieatest 
master in the English language The metre has a tendency to 
become monotonous, but MiltoiTs veise is never monotonous The 
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leason foi this is his skilful \aiiation of the metie hy the inti educ- 
tion of different kinds of feet in a line, and by the management 
of the pause A great many of his lines aie stnctly legular, but 

not so many as might be expected, and \eiy raiel> aie t^\o or 

thiee of them found consecutively To gne variety and prevent 

monoton} he constantl} introduces iiiegulai lines These lines 

may be irregular for two leasons (i) Sometimes they contain 
feet that are not Iambuses , , m the following, tiothees are in- 

ti oduced — 

“Hoi'ri^-bl} loud' ^unlike' ^the shoit'/” 

“ D)ink' t 7 ie/eleai stioam' | and noth"-ing wear "but fiieze'/" 

‘‘From that' 7 p 7 u'cifFaspect'/and weak' legard' 

In all these lines there aie onl} ten s}llables, but all the 
feet are not Iambuses Some of Milton’s lines have othei kinds 
of feet introduced as well as Tiochees 

(21 Sometimes the lines contain moie than the regulai ten 
s} Habits 

“ Wheretoie didst tliou beget me ^ I sought it not ’ (II) 

“ To quench the di ought oi Phoebus whieli as the} taste ” (II) 

(3) He often adds an extra s} liable at the end of a line, 
called the supeinumeraiy final s} liable eg ^ 

“While thus'/I called'/and stra}ed'/I knew'/not whi'/-thei ’ 

Milton also avoids monoton) b) the \aiied way he places the 
cmsuui, 01 pause—the name given to the natural pause w^hicli 
occuis in most lines before the end The monoton} of Pope’s 
poetr} IS laigely due to the fact that this pause falls neaih always 
in the same place Milton often places it aftei the thud 
foot eg, 

“ Prove on the flood extended long and large 
Lay floa'/-ting man'/-y a lood' ’’//(H) 
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Sometimes aftei the second foot^ eg, 

“ A thousand demi-gods or golden seats 
Fiequent^and full 

Sometimes the pause comes in the middle of ^he third fooh 
01 the middle of the fourth , and more raiely after the completed 
fourth foot, or the middle of the second These constant \aria“ 
tions prevent the ihythm fiom becoming monotonous 

The chief characteristic of Milton’s \erse is majestic dignity 
of stately movement, and a full sonoious music It has often 
been well compaied to the sound of an organ Tenn}son well ex- 
presses the giand and stately chaiactei of the \eise in his lines to 
Milton — 

“ O mighty mouth’d inventoi of hai monies, 

O skill’d to sing of Time oi Eternity, 

God gifted oiganwoice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound foi ages , ” 

VI —THE BIBLE AND PARADISE LOST 

The theme of the poem is Biblical, and the poem is so full 
of allusions to the events characteis and teaching of the Bible, 
that It cannot be pioperly undei stood wuthout some knowledge 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptuies The student ought to have 
an English Bible (prefeiably a Revised Veision), and read up foi 
himself the passages and stones alluded to, according to the re- 
feiences given in the Notes The Bible is divided into two paits 
— the Old Testament, whichn the Bible of the Jews, and the New 
Testament, which is, wuth the Old Testament, the Bible of the 
Chiistians, but which the Jews reject The Old Testament is 
composed of man> different books written at different periods and 
by different wnceis the New Testament books were all written 
within a centui} of Chust’s death The leferences in the Notes are 
to the vauous books of the Bible 
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BOOK I 

IHK \EGCMEST 

This Fiist Book pioposes, fi»’St m biief, the whole subject— Man’s, disobe- 
dience, ind the lots thereupon ot Paiadise wlieiein he was placed then 
touches, the piime cause ot his fall -the Seipeut, oi rathei batan m the 
"serpent , who levoltinsj fiom God and, diawing to his sitle many legions of 
Angels was by the command of God dinon out of Heaven with alibis 
crew, into the great Deep \\ Inch action passed o\ei, the Poem hastens into 
the midst of things , presenting Satan, with his Angels, nowfillen into Hell — 
desciibed here not in the Centie (for heaien and eaith may be supposed as 
yet not made, ceitainly not ytt accursed) but in a place of uttei darkness 
fitliest called Chaos Here Satan with his Angels lying on the burning 
lake, thunderstruck and astonished, aftei a certain space recovers as from 
confusion , calls up him who ne\t in oulei and dignity lay by him they 
confer of their miseiable tTlI Satan awakens all his legions, who lay till 
► liien in the same manner cofounded They rise, then numbeis aiiay of 
battle then chief leadtis named aoroiding to the idols known atteiwards 
111 Canaan and the countries adjoining To these Satan directs his speech , 
comforts them With hope \et ot regaining Heaven , but tells them listl'^, 
of a new wor’d and new kind of cieatuie to be cieated, according to an 
ancient piophecy, oi repoit, in Heaven — foi that Angels were long before 
this visible creation was the opinion of many ancient Fathers To find 
out the truth of this prophecy, and what to determine tbeieon,he refers 
to a full council What bis associates thence attempt Pantleraonuim the 
palace of Satan rises, suddenly built out ot the Deep the uifeinal Fee's 
there sit m council 

Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fimt 
Of that foibidden tree^whose moital taste 
Brought death into the Woild, and all out woe, 

With loss of Eden, dill one greatei Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seatj 
Smg, Heavenly Muse, that, on the seciet top 
Of Oieb, or of Sinai, didst inspiie 
That shepheid, who first taught the ckosext^eed, 

In the beginning how the heavens and eaith 

Rose out of Chaos oi, if Sion hill 10 
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Delight thee moie, and Siloa’s brook that floi\ed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventious song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose oi ihyme 
And chiefly Thou, 0 Spirit that dost piefei 
Befoie all temples the upiight heait and pure, 

Instinct me, for Thou know’st , Thou from the fiist 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspiead, 20 
Dove-like sat’st bioodmg on the vast Abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant what in me is daik 
Illmnme, what is low laise and suppoit , 

That, to the hightli of this gieat argument, 

I may asset t Eternal Pi evidence, 

And justif}' the ways of God to men 

Say first — foi Heaven bides nothing from thy view, 
Noi the deep tract of Hell --say first what cause 
Moved oui grand Paients, m that happy state, 

Fav^ouied of Heaven so highly, to fall off 30 

Fiorn then Cteatoi, and transgiess his will, 

For one restiaint loids of the World besides 
Who first seduced them to that foul levolt 
Themfeinal Seipent , he it was whose guile, 

Stilled up with envy and levenge, deceiv^-ed 

The mother of mankind, what time his pride 

Had cast him out fiom Heaven, with all his host 

Of lebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiiing 

To set himself in glory above his peeis, 

tie trusted to have equalled the Most High, 40 

If ho opposed, and, with ambitions aim 

Against the throne and monaiehy of God, 

Raised impious wai in Heaven and battle proud, 

With vam attempt Him the Almighty Powei 
Hurled headlong flaming fiora the ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless peidition, theie to dwell 
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in adai^iltine chains and penal fire, 

AA'lio^iist defy the (3mnipotent to aims 

Nine tunes the space that ineasnies day and night 50 
To moital men, he, with his hoiiid ciew, 

Lay vanquished, rolling m the fieiy gulf, 

Confounded, though immoital But his doom 
Reseived him to moie wiath , foi now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Toiments him lound he ihiows his baleful eyes, 

That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 

Mixed with obduiate pnde and steadfast hate 

At once, as fai as Angel’s ken, he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild 60 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides lound, 

As one gieat fuinace flamed , yet fiom those flames 
Xo light , but lathei daikness visible 
Served onl} to discovei sights of Wvoe, 

Regions of soriow, doleful shades, wheie peace 

And lest can nevei dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to ail, but toi true without end 

Still uiges, and a fieiy deluge, fed 

With evei -burning sulphi’i unconsumed 

Such place Eternal Justice bad piepaied 70 

Foi those rebellious , here their prison ordained 

In utter daikness, and their ppition set, 

As far lemoved from God and light of Heaven 
As fiom tne centre thrice to the utmost pole 
Oh how unlike the place fiom whence they fell ’ 

There the companions of his fall, o’erwhelmed 
AA^ith floods and whiilwinds of tempestuous fire, 

He soon discerns , and, welteiing by his side,’ ' 

One next himself nr powei, and next in crime, 

Long after known in Palestine, and named, 

Beelzebup, To whom the Arch-Enemy, 

And thence in Heaven called Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus began — 

“ If th^ou beest he — but Oh how fallen ’ how changed 
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Fiom him ’—who, m the happy lealms of light, 

Clothed with tiansceodent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though biight — if he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard m the glorious enteipiise, 

Joined with me once, now^ miseiy joined 90 

In equal rum , into what pit thou seest 

From what highth fallen so much the stronger proved 

Ee with his thundei and till then who knew 

The foice of those due aims ? Yet not for those, 

Nor what the potent Victoi in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I lepent, oi change, 

Though changed in outwaid lustie, that fixed mind, 
And high disdain fiom sense of injiued ment, 

That with the Mightiest xaised me to contend,*’ 

z\nd to the fieice contention brought along IQO 

Innumerable foice of Spints aimed, 

That durst dislike his leign, and, me preferiing. 

His utmost powei with adverse powei opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne What though the field be lost 
All IS not lost— 'the unconqueiable will, 

And study of revenge, irnmoital hate, 

And coinage nevei to submit oi yield 
And wJiatis else not to be overcome ^ 

That gloiy never shall his wrath oi might 110 

Extol t ftom me To bow and sue foi giace ^ 

With suppliant knee, and deify his powei 
Who, fiom the tenor of this aim, so late 
Doubted his empiie— that were low indeed , 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall , since, by fate, the stieiigth of Gods, 
And this empy leal substance, cannot fail , 

Since, through expenence of thisgieat event, 

In arms not worse, in foiesight much advanced, 

We may with moie successful hope resolve 120 

To wage by force or guile eternal wai, 
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Iiieconcilable to oui giand Foe, 

Who now timmphs, and in the excess of joy 
Sole leignmg holds the tjianny of Heaven ” 

So spake the apostate Angel, though m pain, 

Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despaii , 

And him thus answeied soon his bold compeei — 

“ 0 Pimce, 0 Chief of many thioned Powers 
That led the embattled Seiaphim to wai 
Undei thy conduct, and, m dieadful deeds loO 

Fearless, endangeied Heaven’s peipetual King, 

And put to pi oof his high supiemacy, 

Whether upheld by stiength, oi chance, oi fate ’ 

Too well I see and lue the due event 
That, with sad o\eithio\v and foul defeat, 

Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In hoiiible destiuction laid thus low, 

^ As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 
Can peiish for the mind and spirit lemains 
Invincible, and vigoui soonietuins, 140 

Though all oui glorv extinct, and happy state 
Heie swallowed up in endless rnlsel^ 

But what if He oui Oonqueioi fwdiom I now 
Of force believe almightv, since no less 
Than such could have o’eipoweied such foice as oius 
Have left us this oui spun and stiength entiie, 

Stiongly to suffer and suppoit oui pains, 

That we may so suflhce his vengeful iie, 

Oi do him jnightier seivice as his thialls 

By light of wai, w^hate’ei his business be, 150 

Heie in the heait of Hell to woik m fiie, 

Oi do his eiiands m the gloomy Deep"^ 

Wh at can it then avail though yet we feel 
Stiength undiminished, or ^teinal being ^ 

To undergo eternal punishment^” [ed — 

lyjiereto with speedy words the Arch-Fiend repli- 
/ J^allen Cherub, to be weak is miseiable, 
iDoin^ oi suffering but of this be suie- - 
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To do aught good nevei will be our task, 

But ev6i to do ill out sole delight, IbO 

As being the contrary to His high will, 

Whom we lesist It then his pi evidence 
Out ot oui^evil seek to bung foith good 
Our labour must be to peiveit that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil , 

Which ofttimes may succeed so as peihaps 

Shall giieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 

His inmost cpunsels fiom then destined aim 

But see ’ the angiy Victoi hath lecalled 

His mmisteis of vengeance and pursuit 170 

Back to the gates of Heaven the sulphurous hail, 

Shot after us lu stoim, o’ei blown hath laid ' 

The fieiy surge that fiom the precipice 

Of Eleaven leceived us falling, and the thundei 

Winged with led lightning and impetuous lage, 

Peihaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow tliiough the vast and boundless Deep 

Let us not slip the occasion, whethei scoin 

Oi satiate fniy yield it fiom oui Foe 

Seest thou yon dieaiy plain, foilorn and wild, 180 

The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glunnieiing of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dieadful ^ Thithei let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fieiy waves , 

There lest, if any lest can haiboiu theie , 

And, le-assembling oui afflicted poweis, 

Consult how we may hencefoith most offend 
Oui enemy, our own loss how lepaii, 

How oveicorne this due calamity, 

What leinforcement we may gain from hope, 190 

If not what lesolution fiom despair ’’ 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed , his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
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Lay floating many a lood, m bulk as huge 
As whom the tables name ot monstious size, 

Titanian oi Earth bom, that waned on Jove 

Bnaieos or Typhon, whom the den 

By ancient Tarsus held, oi that sea beast 200 

Leviathan, which God of all his woiks 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stieam 

Hira, haply slumbering on the \oi way foam, 

The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 

Deeming some island, oft, so seamen tell, 

With fixed anchoi in his scaly iind. 

Moors by his side the lee, \Ahile night 

Invests the sea, and wished mom delays 

So stretched out huge m length the Aich Field lay, 

Chained on the binning lake , nor evei thence 210 

Had iisen, or heaved his head, but that the will 

And high pei mission of all luling Heaven 

Left him at laige to his own dark designs, 

That with leiterated ciimes he mighty 
Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others, and eniaged might see 
How all his malice seived but to bung forth 
Infinite goodness, giace, and meicy, shewn 
On man by him seduced , but on himself 
Treble confusion, wiath, and vengeance poui’d. 220 
Foithwith upiight he leais fiom off the pool 
His mighty statuie, on each hand the flames, 

Duven backwaids slope then pointing spires, and, lolFd 
In billows, leave m the midst a hoi rid vale 
Then with expanded wings he steeis his flight 
Aloft^ incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight, till on dry land 
He lights , if It were land that ever buin’d 
With solid, as the lake with liquid fiie, 

And such appear’d m hue, as when the force 230 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
, Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 
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Of thundeiiDg Jjjtna, whose combustible 
And fueird entrails thence conceiving fire, 

Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 

And leave a singed bottom all involved 

With stench and smoke Such lesting found the sole 

Of unblest feet Him followed his next mate , 

Both gloiying to have ’scar d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their ov ^ecovei’d stiength, 240 
Not by the sufferance «pernal power 

“Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 

Said then the lost Aichangel “ this the seat 

That Wv must change for Heaven ^ this mouinful gloom 

Foi that celestial light Be it so, since He, 

Who now IS Sovian, can dispose, and bid 
What shall be light faithestfrom Him is best 
Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made supieme 
Above his equals Faiewell, happy fields, 

Where joy foi evei dwells ’ Hail, honois ^ hail, 250 
Infernal uoild ’ and thou, piofoundest Hell, 

Receive thy new possessor, one who bungs 
A mind not to be changed by place oi time 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven, of Hell, a, Hell of Heaven 
What mattei where, if I be still the same, 

^ And what I should be, alLbut less than he 
Whom thundei hath made gieatei Heie at least 
"We shall be fiee, the Almighty hath not built 
Here foi his env} , will not dnve us hence 200 

Heie we may leign secuie, and, in my choice, 

To reign is wmrth ambition, though m Hell 
Bettei to leign m Hell than serve m Heaven 
But wheiefme let we then om faithful friends, 

The associates and co~paitners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonish’d on the oblivious pool, 

And call them not to shaie wnth us then pait 
In this unhappy mansion, oi once moie 
With 1 allied aims tfjry what may he yet 
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Regain’d in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell?” 270 
So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 
Thus answer’d — “ Leadei of those armies bright, 
Which, but the Omnipotent, none could have foil’d ! 

If once they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope m fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst exti ernes, ana ’^n the perilous edge 
Of battle when it laged; ' . all assaults 
Their surest signal, they',, - soon resume 
New courage and levive, though now they lie 
Grovelling and piostrate on yon lake of fire, 280 

As we eiewhile, astounded and amazed 
No wonder, fallen such a pernicious highth ” 

He scarce had ceased when the supeiior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shoie his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast The bioad ciicumfeienee 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan aitist views ' 

At evening, from the top of Fesol^, 

Oi in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 290 

Rivers, or mountains, m her spotty globe 
His speai, to equal which the tallest pmo, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 

He walk’d with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie, not like those steps 
On Heaven’s azure , and the toirid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fiie 
Nathless he so enduied, till on the beach' 

Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call’d 300 

His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombiosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arch’ d imhower , or scatteied sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds OrioxT armed 
Hath vexed the Red-Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
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Busins and his Memphian chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursued 

The sojourners oi Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shoie their floating cai cases 310 

And broken chariot wheels so thick bestrown, 

Abject and lost, lay these, covering the flood, 

Undei amazement of their hideous change 
He call’d so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded ‘‘ Pnnces, potentates, 

Warriois, the flowei of heaven, once yours, now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal spirits ^ Or have ye chosen this place 
After the toil of battle to repose 

Youi wearied yirtue, for the ease you find 320 

To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven ? 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conqueror, who now beholds 
Cherub and Seraph rollipg in the flood, 

With scatter’d arms and ensigns, till anon 
His swift pui suers fiom Heaven-gates discern 
The advantage, and, descending, tiead us down 
Tiius drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf 
Awake, anse, or be for ever fallen 330 

They beard, and were abash’d, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing , as when men wont to watch, 

On duty sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel ,* 

Yet to then general’s voice they soon obey’d, 
Innumerable As when the potent rod 
* Of Amram’s son, m Egypt’s evil day, 

Waved round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 340 
Of locusts, warping on the^'eastern wind, 

That o’er the realm of linpious Phaiaoh hung 
Gjike night, and darkened all the land of Nile . 
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So numbeiless were those bad angels seen 
Hovering on wing undei the cope of Hell, 

’Twixt apper, nethei, and suiiounding fiies 

Till, as a signal given, the uplifted speai 

Of their great sultan waving to direct 

Their couise, m even balance dovirn they light 

On the fiina brimstone, and fill ail the plain 350 

A multitude, like which the populous North 

Pour’d never from hei fiozen loins, to pass 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her baibarous sons 

Came like a deluge on the South, and spiead 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands 

Forthwith from every squadron and each band, 

The heads and leaders thither haste, wheie stood 
Their great commander , godlike shapes and forms 
Excelling human, pimcely dignities, 

And Poweis that erst m Heaven sat on thrones , 360 

Though of their names in heavenly lecoids now 

Be no memorial, blotted out and lased 

By their rebellion from the Books of Life 

Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 

Got them new names, till, wandering o’er the earth, 

Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator, and the invisible 

Glory of Him that made them to transform' ' ' 370 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorn’d 

With gay leligions full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to adore for deities 

Then were they known to men by vaiious names, 

And various idols through the heathen world [i^st, 
Say, Muse, their names then known, who fiist, who 
Roused from the slumber on that fiery couch, 

At then great Emperor’s call, as next m worth ' 

Came singly where he stood on the bare strand, 

While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof 380 
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The chief were those, who, from the pit of Hell 
Roaming to seek then prey on eaith, duist fix 
Their seats, long after, next the seat of God , 

Their altars by His altar , gods adored 
Among the nations round , and duist abide 
Jehovah thundeiing out of Sion, throned 
Between the Cherubim yea, often placed 
Within His sanctuary itself their shrines, 

Abominations , and with cursed things 

His holy rites and solemn fasts profaned, 390 

And with their darkness durst affront His light 

First Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 

Though, for the noise of diums and timbrels loud, 
Their childrerrs cries unheaid, that pass’d thiough fire 
To his grim idol Him the Ammonite 
Woi shipped in Rabba and her wateiy plain. 

In Argob, and in Basan, to the stream 

Of utmost Arnon Noi content with such 

Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 400 

Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

His temple light against the temple of God 

On that oppiobrious hill, and made his grove 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 

And black Gehenna call’d, the type of Hell 

Next Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab’s sons, 

From Aroar to Nebo and the wild 

Of southmost Abarim , m Hesebon 

And Horonaira, Seon’s realm, beyond 

The flowery dale of Sibma clad with vines, 410 

And Eleale to the Asphaltic Pool 

Poor his other name, when he enticed 

Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe 
Yet thence his lustful oigies he enlaiged 
'Even to that hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide, Inst hard by bate, 
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Till good Josiah drove them thence to Hell 
With these came they, who, fiom the border ing flood 
Of old Euphiates to the brook that parts 420 

Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baalim and Ashtaioth, those male, 

These feminine for spirits, when they please, 

Gan either sex assume, or both , so soft 
And iincompounded is then essence pure 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb. 

Nor founded on the buttle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh , but, in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, biight or obscuie, 

Can execute then aery purposes, 430 

And works of love oi enmity fulfil 

Foi tnose the race of Israel oft forsook 

Their Living Strength, and unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To bestial gods , for which their heads as low 

Bow’d down in battle, sunk before the spear 

Of despicable foes With these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 

Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns , 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 440 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs , 

In Sion also no*- unsung, where stood 

Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 

By that uxorious king, whose heait, though large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound m Lebanon allured 
The Syiian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day , 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 450 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
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Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah Next came one 

Who mourn’d in eainest, when the captive aik 

Maim’d his biute image, head and hands lopt off 

In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 460 

Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers 

Dagon his name, sea monster, upward man, 

And downward fish, yet had his temple high 
Rear’d in Azotus, dieaded thiough the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath, and Ascalon, 

And Accaron, and Gaza’s frontiei bounds 

Him followed Rimmon, whose delightful seat 

Was fail Damascus, on the fertile banks 

Of Abbana and Phaiphai, lucid sti earns 

He also against the house of God was bold 470 

A lepei once he lost, and gain’d a king, 

Ahaz, his sottish conqueior, whom he drew 
God’s altar to disparage and displace 
Foi one of Tyrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious offerings, and adoie the gods 
Whom he had vanquish’d After these appeal’d 
A crew, who, undei names of old renown, 

Osins, Isis, Orus, and then train. 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 

Fanatic Egypt and her pnests to seek 480 

Their wandeiing gods disguised in brutish forms 

Rather than human Nor did Israel ’scape 

The infection, when their borrow’d gold composed 

The calf in Oieb and the rebel king 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 

Likening his Maker to the grazed ox, 

Jehovah, who in one night, when he pass’d 
From Egypt marching, equall’d with one stroke 
Both her first-born and all her bleating gods 
Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 490 
Fell not fiom Heaven, oi more gross to love 
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Vice foi itself To him no temple stood 
Or altai smoked , yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who fill’d 
With lust and violence the house of God 
In courts and palaces he also reigns. 

And in luxurious cities, wheie the noise 
Of riot ascends above then loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage , and when night 500 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine 
Witness the stieets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 
Exposed a mation, to avoid worse rape 

These were the prime in order and in might 
The rest were long to tell, though far renown’d 
The Ionian gods, of Javan’s issue held 
Gods, yet confessed later than Heaven and Earth, 

Then boasted parents Titan, Heaven’s first-born, 510 
With his enormous brood, and hiJthright seized 
By younger Satmn , he from mightier Jove, 

His own and Rhea’s son, like measure found , 

So Jove usurping reign’d These fiist m Crete 
And Ida known , thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air, 

Their highest heaven , or on the Delphian cliS, 

Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

Of Done land , or who with Saturn old 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields, “ 520 

And o’er the Celtic roam’d the utmost isles 

All these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcast and damp , yet such wherein appear’d 
Obscure some glimpse of joy to have found their chief 
Not in despaip, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself, which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue But he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
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Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their fainting courage, and dispell’d then feais 530 
Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions, be uprear’d 
His mighty standaid That proud honour claim’d 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall , 

Who forthwith fropi the glittering staff unfurl’d 
The imperial ensign, which full high advanced, 

Shone like a meteoi, stieaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 

Seraphic arms and trophies , all the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds 540 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night 

Alim a moment through the gloom were seen 

Ten thousand banners use into the air, 

With Client colours waving with them rose 
A forest huge of spears , and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and seined shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable Anon they move' 

' Tn peifect phalanx totheDoiian mood 550 

Of flutes and soft recoiders , such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heioes old 
Arming to battle, and, instead of lage, 

Deliberate valoui breathed, fiim, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retieat, 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’suage, 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds Thus they, 
Breathing united force with fixed thought, 560 

Moved on in silence to soft pipes, that charm’d 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil and now, 
Advanced m view, they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old with order’d spear and shield, 
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Awaitiog what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose He thiough the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views, their order due, 

Their visages and stature as of gods , 570 

Then number last he sums And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and, hardening in his strength, 
Gloiies . for never, since created man, 

Met such embodied force as named with these 
Gould merit more tha^ that small infantry 
Waned oa^|)y cianes • though all the giant brood 
Of PhlegiaTwith the heioic laee^vveie joined ^ 

That fought at Thebes and Ilmm*i^"on each side 
Mixed with auxiliai gods , and what resounds 
Tn fable oi lomance of Uther’s son, ^ 580 

Begirt with Biitish and Aimoric knights, 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspiamont, or Montalban, 

Damasco, oi Marocco, or Tiebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent fiom Afric shore, 

When Ohailemain with all his peeiage fell 
By Fontaiabia Thus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal piowess, yet observed 
Their dread commander He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 590 

Stood like a towei , his form had yet not lost 
All her onginal brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel min’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscured * as when the sun new-risen 
'Looks thiough the hoiizontal misty air, 
i Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the moon 
Ln dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
^Ob half the nations, and with feai of change 
Perplexes monarchs * darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel but his face 600 

Deep scars of thunder had intiench’d, and c<ire 
Sat on his faded cheek, but undei brows 
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Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 

Waiting revenge Cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion to behold 

The fellows of his ciime, the followers rather 

(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemn’d 

For ever now to have their lot in pain 

Millions of spirits foi his fault amerced 

Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 610 

For his revolt , yet faithful how they stood. 

Their gloiy wither’d as when heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines. 

With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath He now prepared 
To speak , whereat then doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him lound 
With all his peers attention held them mute 
Thiice he assay’d, and thiice, in spite of scorn. 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst foith at last 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way 

“0 myriads of immortal spirits ^ 0 powers 620 

Matchless, but with the Almighty that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the eVent was due, 

As this place testifies, and this dire change 
Hateful to utter But what power of mind, 

Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 
Of knowledge past or present, could have fear’d 
How such united force of gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse 630 

For who can yet believe, though after loss, 

That all these puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied Heaven, shall fail to re-ascend. 
Self-raised, and repossess their native seat ^ 

Foi me, be witness all the host of Heaven, 

If counsels different or dangers shunned 
By me have lost our hopes But he, who reigns 
Monarch m Heaven, till then as one secure 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old lepute, 
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Ooasent or custom, and his legal state 640 

Put foith at full, but still his strength concealed — 
Which tempted oui attempt, and wiought oui fall 
Heiicefoith his might we know, and know our own, 

So as not either to provoke, oi diead 
New war piovoked our better part remains 
To work in close design, by fiaud oi guile, 

What force effected not , that he no less 

At length from us may find, who oveicomes 

By foice hath overcome but half his foe 

Space may pioduce new worlds , wheieof so rife 650 

Theie went a fame in Heaven, that He ere long 

Intended to create, and theiein plant 

A generation whom his choice regard 

Should favour equal to the Sons of Heaven 

Thithei, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 

Oui first eruption — thithei, or elsewhere , 

Foi this infernal pit shall nevei hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, noi the abyss 
Long undei darkness gctver But these thoughts 
Full counsel must mature Peace is despair’d , 660 

For who can think submission ^ War, then, wai 
Open 01 understood, must be resolved ’ 

He spake , and to confiim his words, ont-flew 
Millions of flaming swords, diawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Oheiubim , the sudden blaze 
Far lound illumined Hell Highly they raged 
Against the Highest, and fierce with giasp^d arms 
Clash d on their sounding shields the dm of war, 
Hulling defiance towaid the vault of Heaven 

There stood a hill not far, whose gusly top 670 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke , the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphui Thithei, wing’d with speed, 

A numerous brigad hasten’d , as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm’d, 
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Foreinn the royal camp, to tiench a field, 

Or cast a rampait Mamjrioi?led them on , 

Mammon, the least erected spiiit that fell [thoughts 
From Heaven , foi even in Heaven his looks and 680 
Were always downward bent, admiimg more 
The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 
In vision beatific By him first 
Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransack’d the centie and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of then mothei eaith 
For treasures better hid Soon had his crew 
Open’d into the hill a spacious wound. 

And digg’d out ribs of gold Let none admire 690 
That iiches grow in Hell that soil may best 
Deserve the piecious baae And heie let those 
Wtio boast in mortal things, and wondering tell 
Of Baliel, and the works of Memphian km^s,'"^ 

Learn how then greatest monuments of fame. 

And strength, and ait, aie easily outdone 
By spirits repiobate, and m an hour, 

What in an age they with incessant toil 

And hands innumerable, scaice perform 

Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepared, 700 

That underneath had veins of liquid fire 

Sluiced from the lake, a second multitude 

With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 

Severing each kind, and scumm’d the bullion-dross 
A third as soon had foim’d within the ground 
tA various mould, and from the boiling cells 
By strange conveyance filled each hollow nook, 

* As in an organ, from one blast of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes 
Anon out of the eatth a fabric huge 710 

Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 

Built like a temple, where pilasteis round 
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Weie set, and Done pillais overlaid 

With golden architrave , nor did there want 

Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven , 

The roof was fretted gold Nor Babylon 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

Equall’d in all their glories, to enshrine 720 

Belus or Serapis, their gods, or seat 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 

In wealth and luxury The ascending pile 

Stood fix’d her stately highth , and stiaight the doors, 

Opening their brazen folds, discovex wide 

Within her ample spaces, o’er the smooth 

And level pavement , from the aiched loof, 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a low 

Of stairy lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 

As from a sky The hasty multitude 730 

Admning enter’d , and the work some praise, 

And some the architect His hand was known 
In Heaven by many a toner’d structuie high, 

Where sceptied Angels held their residence, 

And sat as princes, whom the supieme King 
Exalted to such power, and gave to lule, 

Each in his hierarchy, the Ordeis blight 
Nor was his name unheaid or unadored 
In ancient Greece , and m Ausonian land 
Men call’d him Mulciber , and how he feli^ \ ^ 

From Heaven they fabled, thiown by angiy Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements, fiom morn 
To noon he fell, fiom noon to dewy eve, 

A summei’s day, and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling stai, 

On Lemnos, the iEgman isle Thus they relate, 

Eiring, for he with this rebellious lout 
Fell long before , nor aught availed him now 
To have built m heaven high toweis, nor did he ’scape 
By all his engines, but was headlong sent," ^ ^ ^ ' 750 
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With his mdustnous crew, to build in Hell 
Meanwhile the winged Heialds, by command 
Of sovran powei, with awful ceremony 
And tiumpet’s sound, throughout the Imst proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers Their summons call’d 
From eveiy band and squated legiment 
By place or choice the worthiest they anon 
With hundreds and with thousands tiooping came 760 
Attended All access was thronged , the gates 
And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall 
(Though like a cover’d field, where champions bold 
Wont rn^em arm’d, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Panim chivaliy 
To moital combat, or career with lance), 

Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brush’d with the hiss of lustlmg wings As bees 
'In spimg-time, when the Sun with Tauius rides. 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 770 
In clusters , they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, oi on the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of then stiaw-built citadel, 

New lubbed with balm, expatiate, and confer 
Their state-affairs , so thick the aery crowd 
Swarm’d and were straiten’d , tilh the signal given, 
Behold a wonder * They but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass Earth’s giant sons. 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that pygmean race 780 

Beyond the Indian mount , or faery elves. 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 

Sits arbitress and neaiei to the earth 

Wheels her pale course they, on then mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; » 
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At once with joy and feai his heait rebounds 
Thus mcorpoieal Spiiits to smallest ioims 
Eeduced their shapes immense, and weie at large,- 790 
Though without number still, amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court But far within, 

And in their own dimensions like themselves,' 

The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim 
In close lecess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 

Frequent and full After short silence then, 

And summons read, the great consult began 
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NOTES 


LINES 1-26 THE INVOCATION 

In accoi dance NMth classical usage, ^^Iikun opens his epic 
with an in\ocation to the Muse for mspiiation (compaie the be- 
ginning of Homei s Ihad) As, howe\ei, the theme of his poem 
IS Chnstian, he does not in\oke the Muse of Greek m}muiog>, 
but the power which inspiied the Hebiew piophets, ?nd the 
Holy Spirit Himself, the souice of all tiue inspiration As, 
accoiding to Chiistian belief, the Hol> Spint inspned the wi iters 

both the Old and New Festxments, the ^Hea\enlv IMuse ” 
iiist in\ oked (line 5), ind the H0I3 Spint m\oked in line 17, 
must be lealh identical His use of the term Heavenh Muse 
nust thciefore be a concession to classical usage 

1 he sub]ect and \ eib ol the hist 10 lines must be sought 
in lined — “Sing, heavenly Muse’ — the constiuction being, — 
‘0 heavenly Muse that on the seciet top, , sing of man’s 
fust disobedience, etc ’ 

1 First disobedience — the eating of the fotbidden truit 
by Adam and Eve, the hrst paients ot the human race (See 
Inftodiutio?!^ Ill, “ The Fall StC/iy ’) 

2 That forbidden tree — the Free of the Knowledge of 

Good xnd Evil, the fruit ot which Adam and Eve were forbidden 
to eat Inhoduvfion) Mortal taste— taste that lesulted 

in death Cnf the expression, ‘ a mortal wmund ” fiom 

^ Latin 7 nor^^ death) 

3 Brought death, etc — Death was announced as the 
penalty for eating this fiuit — “B *t of the Fiee ot the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it , for m the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ’ {Gtnesf^, II 17) The 
Bible stoiy is m this point cortiadictory, foi as a mattei of fact 
Adam and Eve did not die until long ^tei their act ot disobe- 
dience But probably what is meant is that man was created 
to be immortal, and became a moital being through hi« sm 
St Paul ceitainly understood that physical death was a lesult 
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of Adam’s (fisobedience, when he wiote, “Foi since b) man 
came death, b} man (/ <? , Chiist) ” came also the le^niieciion ot 
the dead , for as in Adam all die, so also in Chiis*" shall all be 
made ali\e’' (i Coiinth XV" 21 — 22) All OUr woe — all the 
misei) and soriow of mankind, legaided as due to sin 

4 With loss of Eden— along with the loss of Paiadise, 
from which oui first paients w^eie expelled Eden is pioperl} 
the district in which Paiadise, 01 the gaiden, was located — ‘‘And 
the Lord God planted a gaiden eastward, m Eden ” {Geiiens, II 
8), — and is so used coi recti) b) Milton in the last lines of JPaiadist 
Lod {Book XII^ 648 — q), where he says that xAdam and E\e, 
aftei ha\ mg being expelled from Paradise, “Thiough Eden took 
then solitarv wxi) But the teim Eden is often used foi “ the 
Gaiden of Eden,” or Paiadise, itself One greater Man — Jesus 
Chi 1st, whose life and atoning death and lesuiiection have^ 
accoiding to Christian theolog\, made the sahation of mankind 
possible Chiist is regaided as peifect Man and perfect God , 
and so, as the ideal of humaniu He is spoken of b) Milton as 
the Man gi eater than Adam, the anccstoi of the human lace 
Chiist calls himself in the Gospeh, “ the Son of Man ” 

5 Restore regain — the \eibs aiem the subjunctue 
mood, indicating that the restoiation of man to Paradise is 
not }et completed {Begai/i foi the human lace the blissful 
seat) The blissful seat— Paradise But Milton did not think 
of the “ Paradise” to be “Regained” as the same as that fiom 
which Adam and Eve w^eie expelled, but the Heaven promised 
U) all redeemed souls '\mong Chiistians, Heaven (the state of 
bliss of good souls aftei death) is often called Paiadise 

[iVote — This line seems to shew that when Milton began 
Paiodise Lost\\t had in his mind the writing of the companion 
poem, Pafadtse Rega?md\ 

6 Smg — tellin\eise Heavenly Muse— In Greek m)- 
tholog) there weie nine Muses, daughter Zeus, w'ho weie the 
goddesses who presided ovei the arts and sciences — especiall) 
over poetry The Muse invoked here, howevei, is not a Greek 
goddess, but the divine inspiiation of the Hebiew piophets and 
Biblical vvnteis This Muse ma) be defined as divine inspiration 
pel sonified, or identified with the Hoi) Spirit invoked in line 17 
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Ihe \^oid Muse is ei'nplo\ed in formal defeience^ to classical 
usage 

7 Of Oreb, or of Smai — In the Bible the names, Horeh 
(the usual spelhn^t) and binai aie gi\en inditfeieiitl) to one 
mountain range in the Sinaitic peninsula of \iabia ' Viabia 
Petic'ea) It was on Horeb that Moses, \\hilst tendmg the flock ot 
Jethio his father in-law, saw the burning bush, and received God s 
commission to set the people of Kiael fiee from the Egvptun 
bondage (see Exodin III i, etc ) and it was on binai (see 

XIX, 20', that jMoses latei enteied into secret com- 
munion with God and leceued the divine law for the People 
of Isiael The top of Mnai is called secret , because the 
Isiaehtes were foi bidden to appioach the mountain, while Moses 
alone, hidden m \ thick cloud, was leceuing Gods commands 
(Exodus, XIX, i6 — 25) 

8 That shepherd - Moses, the gieat Hehiew lawgiver, 
die leal toundei of the Jewush nation He is heie called a 
‘^shepheid , because at the time when he lecened his first re- 
velation fiom God 111 Hoi eh, he was tending sheep As Moses is 
so frequeiitl} lefened to in Paradise Lo 6 t, some account nnist be 
given of his life He was boin duiing the time when the Isiaei 
ites ,were being oppressed as slaves in Egvnt, and wa^* adopted when 
a bab> b> one of the 1 oval piincesses, who found him floatmg 
on the Nile in ark of bulrushes, m which he had been 
hidden b)' his mothei, Jochobed, for safety He was ‘‘brought 
up m all the learnmg of the Egyptians as a loval punce When 
he giew to be a young man, however, he was filled with patnotic 
indignation at the cuicl wav in which his people weie being 
oppiessv-d, and in a burst of iighteons angei he killed an Egyptian 

.task-master who was beating an Isiaelite slave Fearing the 
conserjuences, he fled out of Egvpi and took lefuge in the neigh- 
bouihood of the Sinailic lange in Aiabic Petr.ca, wheie he 
man led the daughter of Jethio, the local bheikh, and acted as 
the shepherd of his fathei-m-lawS flocks Veais after wauls, whilst 
tending his sheep in Horeb, he saw the vision of the Burning 
Bush, and was commi^^sioned b> God to liberate His people from 
Egyptian bondage He retained to PIg>pt with Aaron, his brot.iei, 
and had an inteiview with the reigning (Meneptab, the son of 
the pharaoh Ramses by whose daughter be had been adopted). 
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oi \daaPs disobedience, when he wiote, ‘Toi since b) man 
came death, b\ man (i t , Chiist) ' came also the lesuirection of 
the dead , for as in Adam all die, so also in Chiisi- shall all be 
made alive” (i Connth XV 21 — 22) All OUr woe — all the 
miser\ and sonow of mankind, legarded as due to sm 

4 With loss of Eden— along with the loss of Paradise^ 
from which oui first parents w^ere expelled Eden is pioperl) 
the distiict in which Paiadise, or the gaiden, was located — “ And 
the Lord God planted a gaiden eastward, in Eden ” {Gene<:is, II 
8), — and is so used coi recti) b) Milton in the last lines of Fa/adist 
Lost {Book XII, 648 — 9) wheie he says that Adam and E\e, 
aftei ba\ing being expelled from Paradise, “Ihiough Eden took 
then solltar^ wa) ’ But the teim Eden is often used foi ‘‘ the 
Gaiden of Eden,'’ 01 Paiadise, itself One g'reater Man — Jesus 
Chiist, whose life and atoning death and lesunection have^ 
accoiding to Christian theologv, made the salvation of mankind 
possible Chiist is regarded as peifect Man and perfect God 
and so, as the ideal of humanit) He is spoken of b} Milton as 
the Man greater than Adam, the anccstoi of the human lace 
C hiiat calls himself in the Gospels, “ the Son of Man ” 

5 Restore reg’am — the veibs aiein the subjunctive 
mood, indicating that the restoration of man to Paradise is 
not }et completed {Begatn foi the human lace the 

Stilt) The blissful seat— Paradise But Milton did not think 
of the “ Paradise ” to be “ Regained ” as the same as that from 
which Adam and Eve were expelled, but the Heaven promised 
to all redeemed souls Among Christians, Heaven (the state of 
bliss of good souls after death) is often called Paradise 

— This line seems to shew that when Milton began 
Paiadise Lo^^ththd^dm mind the vvnting of the companion 
poem, Paiadii>e Regained^ 

6 Sing— tell in veise Heavenly Muse— In Greek m>- 
thologv theie weie nine Muses, daughtei Zeus, who were the 
goddesses who presided ovei the arts and sciences— especiall) 
overpoetr) The Muse invoked here, however, is not a Greek 
goddess, but the divine inspiiation of the Hebrew prophets and 
Biblical writers This Muse may be defined as divine inspiiationt 
personified, or identified with the Hoi) Spiiit invoked in line 17 
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I he woid ]\Iuse is employed in formal defeience* to classical 
usage 

7 Of Oreb, or of Smai— In the Bible the names, Hoieb 

(the usual spelling) and binai are given indiheiently to one 
mountain range in the Sinaitic penmsiila of \rabia { \iabia 
Peti^ea) It was on Horeb that Mose^, whilst tending the flock ot 
Jethro his father in-law, saw the burning bush, and leceived God’s 
commission to set the people of Israel flee from the Egyptian 
bondage (see HI i, etc) and it was on Sinai (see 

XIX, 20 >, that Moses later enteied into seciet com- 
munion with God and leceued the divine law for the People 
of Isiael I he top ot Sinai is called ‘‘secret’, because the 
Isiaelites were toi bidden to approach the mountain, while IMoses 
alone, hidden in a thick cloud, was leceiving God’s commands 
XIX, 1 6 — 25) 

8 That shepherd “ Moses, the great Hcbiew law -giver, 
‘he leal toundei of the Jewnsb nation He is heie called a 
“shepheid”, because at the time when he leceived his first le- 
V elation fiom God in Hoicb, he was tending sheep As Moses is 
so frequent!} referred to in Pa^adi^e Lost^ some account Uiust be 
given ot his life He was boin duiing the time when the Isiael 
ites.weie being oppressed as slaves in Egvpt, and wa^- adopted when 
a bab} by one of the loval piincesses, who found him floating 
on the Nile in djX of bulrushes, m which he had been 
hidden b}^ his mothei, Jochobed, for safety He was “ brought 
up m all the learnn-'g of the Egyptians” as a loval prince When 
he giew to be a young man, however, he was filled with patiiotic 
indignation at the nuel way in which his people were being 
oppiesst-d, and in a burst of iighleoiis angei he killed an Egyptian 

,task-mastei who was beating an Isiaehte slave Fearing the 
consequences, be fled out of Egypt and took refuge in the neigh- 
bouihood of the Sinailic lange in Aiabic Petra?a, where he 
man led the daughter of Jethio, the local Sheikh, and acted as 
the shepherd of his fathei-in law’s flocks Yeais afterwards, whilst 
tending his sheep m Horeb, be saw the vision of the Burning 
Bush, and was commissioned b> God to liberate His people from 
Eg>ptian bondage He letumed to Egypt with Aaron, bis brotner, 
and had an mteiview with the reigning (Meneptah, the son of 
the pharaoh Ramses by whose daughter he had been adopted), 
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demanding m Jehoi ah’s name the fieedom of his people lo 
impiess the Pharaoh with the ieaht> of his divme mission, he 
woiked two miracles before him- making his flesh lepious and 
then healing it, and turning his lod nto a snale On Pharaoh’s 
refusal there followed the ten plagues (see note to line ), after 
the last of which, the death of firstborn, Phaiaoh gaie va\ and 
allowed Moses and the people to go But repenting ot his action^ 
he sent chaiiots and hoisemen alter them who oiertook them on 
the shore of the Red Sea In the night, the sea was duided b} a 
stiong wind and Moses led his followers auioss dr\ shod but 
when the Eg}ptian chaiiots tried to folkw\, the wateis letumed 
and o\erw helmed them Phis signal delneiance confiimed 
Moses’ position as a leadei, and was alwa)s legaided as the t}pi 
cal example of the powei of Jeho\ah and His goodness to his 
people jMoses had intended to lead Israel straight to Canaan 
(Palestine) in which the nation of Isiaei had first originated and 
which had been promi'^ed to then gieat ancestoi, Abiaham, b> 
God centLiiies before as the land of Isiael, the Ihomised Land 
But he found the people so disorganised and ignoiant, and so liable 
to lapse into idolatn, that he spent forty }eais wandenng in the 
Sinaitic peninsula to train them foi then task ot conquest, and 
confiim them in the tuieiehgion ofJeboNah As a result, he 
tiansfoimed a mob of sla\es into a nation, united in one common 
national and rehgiOus ideal Onl) then did he lead them to the 
borders of the Promised Land but he himself ne\ei enteied it 
He Mewed it from afai horn the top of Mount Pisgab, and, aftei 
handing over the leadeiship to Joshua, he died It is said that 
God buried him, foi his grave was nevci found The chosen 
seed— the Childien of Israel, the Jewish nation, who are called 
God’s “ chosen people ’ in the Old Testament Seed is a Biblical 
expression foi a people descended fiom a (ommon ancestoi 
e 4; , God promises to Abiaham, I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee and ///i sred aftei thee throughout then 
geneiations” {Gmestd XYII 7), and in the Fall Story (quoted 
m the hiU odi!Lfi 07 i)^ in the curse pionounced on the seipent, 
God says — “ I will put enmity betw^een thee (the seipent) and the 
woman, and between iln seed and he 7 ’ned''’ {G( 7 iesis^ III 15) 

9 How the heavens and earth, etc — Moses was suj;)- 
posed to be the author of the Pentateuch, 01 the five books of 
the Bible , and so ot the Cieation Stoiy m the first chapter of 
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Genesis The opening \\ord:^ of that chaptei aie, In the 
beginning God created the hea\en and the eaith” IModein 
critics deny the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, however 

10 Chaos — Inh oduction, 111 i Sion Hill — Sion \\ as 
the hill on which the Temple at Jerusalem, begun by King David 
and completed by his son Solomon, was built Milton makes 
It a fa\ourite seat of the ‘‘Heavenly iluse, ’ because David was 
the inspiied Hebiew poet, to whom most ot the Psalms m the 
Bible were attributed More — t e , more than Hoieb or Sinai 

11 Siloa’s Brook — IModem e\ploration has shewn that 
this was not a naluial brook, but an aqueduct cut in the solid 
lock to conve> watet fiom the Vn gin’s Spiing, on the western 
slope of the hill on which lemple was built at Jeuisaleni, to the 
lesenoir called the Pool ot Siloam The channel was piobafel} 
consti ucted in the time of Hezekiah, King of Judah, and was 
discovered by exploiers in 1880 It is refeiied to b) Isaiah, the 
greatest Hebiew piophet, in chaptei VIII, \erse 6 (“ Foias 
much as this people hath lefused the waters of Shiloah, that go 
softl) — ) 

[GWfc — In this passage, line 6 — ii, Milton thus lefers to the 
thiee greatest prophets and religious poets ot Hebrew tradition, 
and so the special favouiites ot the “heavenl) Muse /’ — ^ 
Moses, Da\id and Isaiah 

12 Fast by — dost b) , \er3 neat Oracle — the word ‘‘oracle”' 

(fiom Lat o}o^ to pia), speak) means (i) the aiiswei of a god 
or inspired piiest to the worshippei’s mquuy , (2) the god who 
was supposed to give the answeis , (3) the place heie the ansvveis 
vveie given It has the last meaning here, and so means the Temple 
of God in Jerusalem I —(ConsfructioiL ‘it Sion 

delight thee moie, and so is more fiequented bv thee, than Sinai, 
I pray thee to send me aid from Sion ’) 

14 No middle fllg’ht -2^, a verv loftv flight expiessmg 
the giandeur and sublimity of his subject 

15 The Aonian Mount — Mount Hdicon, the hill in 
(xreece sacred to the Muses Foi Milton’s song ‘ to soai above'’ 
the mountain of the Gieek divinities of poetry, means that 
theme is to be much moie sublime and lofty than that chosen 
by Homei, or any otbei Greek poet inspired by the Muses 
Hence be calls it “ adventurous ” 
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16 Things unatte pted, etc — The subject of Famdist 
LosfhB.^ been treated befoie bv se\eial wntei's, both in prose and 
\erse but it ceitainly was nevei tieated before S'so elaborate 
a scale and in such a sublime manner Rhyme — poetry 

17 O Spirit 1 — the Holy Spnit, the third person in the 
Deity according to Chiistian theology, \\hich teaches one God in 
three Persons, — Father, Son and Holy Ghost The theology of 
the Old Testament teaches a stiict monotheism, and though the 
teim ‘Hhe Spint of God ’’ is often used, it is simplv equivalent 
to God Himself In the New Testament the Fathei, the Son 
(Chnst), and the Holy Spirit, seem to be spoken of as distinct 
persons, though some (heietical) theologians have mtei preted them 
as meiely three aspects ot the One God But Christian theology, 
tiom the time of the eail} Chin oh Fathei s, has taught the doctiine 
of the fiinitv, 01 One God m Ihiee Peisons The Holy Spiut is 
alwa>s legarded in the New^ Festament as the duine powei that 
mspiies all holy woids and writings andwoiks eg^ ‘ No pro- 
phecy evei came by the will of man, but men spoke from God, 
being moved by the Hoi} Spirit’’ (2 Peter^ I 21 ) 

18 Before all temples, etc — This i^ the teaching of the 
Hebrew piophets as against the mateiialistic and local w 01 ship 
of the people and then piiests, and of coarse it w^as emphasised 
b> Christ and his apostles See i Corinth III 16 Know }e 
not thKt yt ai e a temple of God^ and the Spint of God dwelleih 
in \oi{ ^ ” 

19-22 From the first, etc —the lefeience is to the be- 
ginning of the Cieation Story, [Geuens I i — 2 ) “ In the beginning 
God cieated the heaven and the eaith And the eaith was waste 
and void, and daikness was upon the face of the deep , and the 
Spirit of God moved ‘Cor, was bi coding upon) the fate of the ^ 
wateis ’ The Hebrew word, nfiathemeth, tianslated “moved”, 

' really means was brooding over, like a hen ovei hei eggs , and the 
metaphoi compares thecieative Spirit bringing oidei out of Chaos, 
to a bird sitting on her nesl, hatching her young from the eggs " 

u) The first-^the beginning of the cieation of the woild 

21 Dove-like— The dove was the accepted s}mbol of the 
Holy bpint, and He is said tp have appeared in that form at the 
Baptism of Christ see Luke, III 21 “Jesus also having been 
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baptized, and pi a} mg, the hea\en was opened, ami the Hol> 
Spirit descended in bodil> form as a do\e upon Him” Vast 
abyss— Chaos (See InU oduction^ III ) Madest it pregnant — 
le ^ caused it to engendei, or bung foith In the Cieation Stoiy 
(in Genesis I ) trie eaith brings forth all tiees and heibs, then living 
cieatures, then man 

24 To the height etc — not coming short of the sublimity 
of his gieat subject or theme 

25 Assert — piove , demonstiate Eternal providence - 
ProMdence means (i) God^s wise foreseeing care ot His cieatures, 
{2) God Himself, as foreseeing and pioviding toi the needs of 
men Heie it has the hist meaning, and Milton wishes to pro\e 
the doctrine of God^s wise and beneficent government of the 
Universe 

26 Justify —vindicate shew the justice of To men — may 
be joined fi) to “justify ,” — le shew to men the justice of God’s 
ways 01, (2) to ‘wa)s — /c, to shew the justice of Gods 
dealings with men The lattei is, peihaps, to^ be pieferred 

LINES 27-49-INTRODUCTION 

In lines i — 5, the whole subject of the poem was stated, 
namely man’s disobedience and consequent loss o^ Paradise , in 
these lines the pnme cause ot man s fall is intioduced, mz Satan, 
who had lebelled and been expelled fiom heaven Fiom line 
50, the action of the poem begins as Milton puts it in the 
“Argument” of Book /, “Which action passed ovei, the poem 
hastens into the mid^^t ot things, presenting Satan with hi'^ Angels 
now^ fallen into Hell ’ 

27-28 For Heaven hides nothing, etc -Cf Fhalm 
fCXAlY/X 7 8 

“ Wbither shall I go from Thj Spirit 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence ^ 

It I ascend up into heaven, Thon art there , 

If I make my bed m hell (iS’Jieol), behold, Thou ait there ” 

29 Grand parents — 1 emote ancestors (\ giand-fathei 
IS one’s father’s lather) 

30 Fall off from — foisake, become disloyal to, revolt 
’against 
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For one restraint, etc —this ma} be undei stood m 
two wa>s, according to the punctuation (i) If no stop is put after 
“ wilL’ (line 31), the phiase ma} be taken with “ Transgress 
His will and will mean — ‘Ho tiansgiess His will because they 
were irritated at the one lestramt imposed upon them, although 
they weie lords of the world beside ^ In this case the piep 
‘^foi ” has the force of ‘because of,’ ‘on account ot ’ (2) If 
a comma is placed after “ will,’ the phrase can be taken with 
“lords of the ''^oild besides,” and will mean, — “to tiansgress 
will although, but for one restiaint, the} were lords of the 
i world besides ” In this case the piep “for” has the force of 
“ in spite of,’ ‘ except for ” Lords of the world besides — 
Cf Gods woids to the newly created man and woman in the 
Creation Stor}, Genesis 1 28 “have dominion ovei the fish ot 
the sea, and ovei the towl of the an, and over eveiy living 
thing that mo\eth upon the eaith ” T he “one lesJua int” was 
the command not to eat of the fruit of one tree in the ^rden 

34 The infernal serpent— The seipent has been adopted 
in many religions as the s}mbol of evil , ^nd in the Revelation in 
the New Testament, the serpent or dragon is expiessl) chosen as 
the fitting s}mbol and expiession of the Devil Cuf Rev XX 2 
“And he (the angel) laid hold on the Diagon the old Seipent, 
which is the Devil and Satan, and bound him for a thousand 
years ” These references, and the identification of the Devil 
with the serpent that tempted Eve (see Introduction^ IF), have 
made the serpent the regular lepresentative of Satan in Christian 
tradition 

36 What time his pride— 2 e , at the time when he had 
been expelled from heaven because of his revolt which was due 
to his pnde (Foi the story of the Fallen Angels, see 
tion, IF, and Paradise Lost, Books V to YU) t 

38 In glory above his peers— equal It heie 
means the angels of the same lank as Satan, , the arch-angels 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, etc ) In glory perhaps means the 
divine glorv, which Satan aspired to 

41 If he opposed — i e , if he ^ Satan) opposed God 

45 Flaming — like a meteor, or falling star Cf Chiist’s 
woids in X 18, “I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven ” Ethereal sky — ether was supposed by some Greek 
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philosophers to be a fifth element (added to eaith, air, fiie, and 
watci), high above the common an, and forming the upper heiven 
It was supposed to be a kind of subtle fire, and so the w ord empyaal 
(fiom the Gieek woid, /r/-, ^‘fire’b was used as a s}nonim toi 
ithe^eal Milton uses both words as equivalent, having in Book 
I II 7, empMeal substance,’’ which means e\acth the same as 
“ethereal mould “in Book II 139 So the ethereal sk} 01 heaven, 
the abode of God and His angels, he also calls the Ejnpvitan 
(Bk II 771) 

46 Rum — downfall the sense the Latin juina Combus- 
tion — burning 

47 Bottomless perdition- the eternal damnation m the 
ab}ss, 01 bottomless pit it^ hell FeiEitum (lit loss) means 
damnation, the opposite of salwation Bof/om/ess leall} applies 
to the /// in which peiditmni^ suffered 

48 Adamantine — made of adamant, an imaginary sub- 
stance of impenetiable haidne^s The word means /if “ the un 
conqiieiable, ’ and so ealmhlc, infiangible The woid diamond 
is a corruption of ‘adamant ’ and is the name of the haidest sub- 
stance known to science Penal fire — the fiie (of hell) w hich 
bums to pufitsh the wicked 

49 Who — the antecedent Him m line 44 the lelative 
heie IS equivalent to “ because he” — 'because he diiist def) ’ 

LINES 50-282 

DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE OF THE FALLEN 
ANGELS IN HELL, AND THE AWAKENING 
OF SATAN AND HIS CONVERSATION 
WITH BEELZEBUB 

The action of the poem begins at line 50, with a desciiption 
of Satan awaking out of his fiist stupor in hell aflei his overthiow 

50 Nine times the space, etc —Milton uses this round- 
about way of speaking, instead of sa3nng “nine days and nights,’ 
because be is desciibmg events that weie supposed to happen in 
eternity, and not in time, and befoietbe sun, which measures our 
da}s, was cieated [Day and night taken together, =24 hours) 

51 Horrid— /// bristling then anything that causes the hair 
to bustle 01 stand up with fear 01 hoiroi so, lepulsive, dreadful 

52 Fiery gulf -Hell, conceived of as a huge pit filled 
wnth fire This is the tiaditional conception of hell, and probabl} 
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It IS (Jeiive(j fioiii the words attiibuted to Chiist m Mark 9 48 
“to be cast into Hell’ (Greek, Geherna), wheie the woini 
dieth not, and the fiie is not quenched ” and in Mattheiv^ 
XXV 41, ‘ Depait fiom me, )e cuised, into the eternal fire 
which IS piepaied for the deMl and his angels” The “ lake 
oi fne burning wnth brimstone ” is a legular feature of the 
scenei> of the Revdafion Cf Chap XX 10, “ And the 

De^il that deceived them was cast into the lake of fiie and 
biimstone ” 

53 Confounded though immortal— though they were 
immoital, heavenlv beings, the> weie tempoiaiily o\eiw helmed 
and stupified His doom — the sentence passed by God upon 
iiim (Satan) 

54 Reserved him to more wrath— ^ e , when he should 

awake from his stupefaction, gieatei sufferings would ensue with 
the leturn or consciousness, iiz ^ the thought happiness and 

eternal iniserN Now—/ 1 , as he leturns to consciousness 

56 Baleful— full of hak^ 1 e, destiuction 01 mischief 
ihi eaten ing haim 

57 Witnessed — here means, not saw but “ boie witness 
to,” indicated, gave evidence of le, the expiession in his e>es 
levealed the affliction and dismay he felt in his heait 

58 Obdurate — ht Miaidened’ stubborn, obstinate, in- 
flexible The accent is usually on the fiist syllable, o'bduiate, 
but heie it must be placed on the second— obdu'iate 

59 At once— at one view As far as angels ken— as 
fai as angels can see Ken, a verb, means know, see It how^- 
evei, angels is punted as the singulai possessive, angei\, ken 
IS a noun and means lange of vision, 01 of knowledge 

61 A dungeon horrible, etc -~i e , a honiole dungeon 
flamed on all sides lound as (does* a gieat furnace 

63 No light -supply, taim Darkness visible — an ap- 
paient contiadiction, or owmoion The phrase means daikness 
which could just be seen thiough, or m which objects were 
onH just visible The passage as a w^hole seems to mean that 
the light which came tiom the flames was so dun that it might, 
in compansion with oidinaiy Lght, be called darkness, in which 
sights of w^oe w ere only just dimly visible (See lines 182-184) For 
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the conception compare X 22, wheie death is de’sciibed as 

land of thick darkness as darkness itself, a land ot the 
shadow of death, without any ordei, and wheie the light is as 
daikness ” 

64 Discover— uncover , leveal 

65-66 Peace— peace of mmd, and rest of bod> 

66 Hope never comes, etc —i e , hope, that comes to all 
me 1, even the most wretched, nevei comes to those impiisoned 
m hell Cf the insciiption Dante saw' o\er the gate of hell, “All 
hope abundon, ye w'ho entei here ' ” {Duma Cojiumdia, Inf 17 710 
Cant II 9) 

68 Urg’es — pi esses upon harasses (object, “its victims,” 

undei stood) 

70 Such place —lef such was the place that ’ Eternal 
justice —abstract put foi concrete, viz , God (finftce is subject of 
had pfepaied^ oidained^ set) 

72 Utter darkness — utter maj^ mean heie (i) complete, 
absolu je i 2) outei No 2 is to be pr^tened, as "the m’eamhg of 
‘'"alisorute darkness ’ contiadicts the phrase ‘ darkness visible ’ ot 
line 63, as mterpieted above , and “ outer” seems to be an echo 
of the words of Christ at the end of his paiable of the Talents, — 
“ \nd cast ye the unprofitable servant mX.Q outer dai knesiy 
theie shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth ” 

XXV 30) The idea of “ outei darkness” would be the darkness 
outside heaven, even moie remote than the darkness of Chaos 
Portion — lot allotted dwelling place 

74 From the centre, etc — ce^lie here means the earth, 
\e centie of the universe according to the Ptolemaic s}stem (see 
Intiodiictiofi IV I ) the utmost pole means the farthest extremity 
of the outer-most sphere the Pn77iu?7i Mobile , the distance fiom 
the centie to the pole will therefore be a radius of the universe 
So, the distance between Hell and Heaven is three times as great 
as the distance between the earth and the outermobt sphere of the 
universe 

78 Weltering — rolling (in some unpleasant liquid sub- 

stance) Cf the phrase ‘‘ to weltei m his blood ” 
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So Palestine— the tiact of countiy mcluduig S^ria and 
Phihbtia, as well as the Holy Land, oi countiy of the Jewish 
people 

8i Beelzebub — the mme of a Syrian god wotshipped at 

Ekron, m Palestine, (see 2 I 2 , where v\e aie told that Ama- 

/lah, a king of Tsiael, being sick, “ sent messengeis sa>ing, Go, and 
inquiie of Baal/ebuh the god of Ekion, wLether I shall lecpvei of 
sickness ’) Baa/ in the Synan tongue meant /ora, and 
was the name given to man\ local de.ties The name Beelzebub, 
01, bettei, Baai/ebub, meant the “ Loid ot Flies ” In Christ’s 
<lay the Jew's evidently usud the name Beelzebub as a title foi 
the DcmI himselt, ts they attributed Christs miiacles to Satanic 
agerev with the words, ‘‘By Beelzebub the pnnee of lOe devils 
casteth he out devils ” {Lu/ne XI 18) Phis is wh} Milton uses 
It as the name of the infernal powei second only to Satan himself 

81 Arch-enemy — chief enemy (ot god, of goodness, and 
of mankind) 

82 Satan — m Hebrew means “Adversary ” {T/ience=^{ox 
this reason i e , ‘because he was the chief enem}, he was called 
by God and the angels in heaven, Satan ('\d\eisary) ’ 

83 Horrid — see note to line 51 

LINES 84-124-give the FIRST ADDRESS OF 
SATAN The student should carefully paiaphrase it, 01 bettei 
still, stud) It until be can briefly express its drift in his own words 
Note the revelation it gives of Satan^s chaiactei— -his pride, his 
unconquered spirit, his settled hate, his lofty endurance of awful 
suffering, his despair, his impenitence, and longing foi revenge 

S4 If thou beest he— Note abruptness of the addiess and 
the broken constiuction this conditional clause has no principal 
sentence I he w hole speech is full of broken sentences and irre 
gular constructions purposely left to shew the agitation of Satan s 
mind 

85 From him-;^, from what thou wast In heaven 
Beelzebub, like Satan, had been a glorious angel or arch angel 
Compare Isaiah’s wonderful description of the ambition and fall 
of Lucifer, “How ait thou fallen from heaven, 0 day stai, son of 
the morning ' ’ etc (Seelsaza/i XIV, 9 — 23) 

86 Transcendent"— surpassing exceeding 
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^7 Myriads, tjiough b right— tens of thousand of other 
angels, m spite ot the fact that ’tEe}'™The 11 selves were clothed with 
biightness 

87-94 The construction of these lines is difficult Ihey 
nia) be paraphiased thus ‘ If thou art he who wast once associat- 
ed with me by mutual league, etc, then thou art he who ait 
now associated with me by misery in equal tuin , the depth into 
which thou seest w^e have tallen as compaied with tlie height fiom 
which we fell, shows how much stronger He with His thundei 
proved to be than us, for till then no one knew the oower of his 
teinble weapons’ Part of the difficulty is due to Miltons use of 
Greek idioms , eg , in the elliptical sentence Into what pit, etc , ’ 
two indued questions aie inlioduced (what pit ^ what height 
into one noun sentence without a conjunction to join them Milton 
is veiy fond ot Gieek and Latin idioms, and theie are many 
examples ot such constiuctions in Paradise Lo^t 

87 If he~^ ‘ If thou beest he’ , a lesumption of the con- 
ditional clause of line 84, which was broken b> the excla'^-'ation, 

But 0 how fallen ' ’ Mutual league-alliance between us 

88 9 Equal hope and hazard— 2 f , they shared togethei 
equally the expectations ot success, and the risk, of the adven- 
ture 

90 Joined — league, eU horn , completion 
of predicate, imih me {loined with made my companion, 
colleague) Misery both joined — we have been united by 
common suffering 

91-2 Into what pit, etc — a difficult sentence, owing to its 
Latinised construction Fallen may agree wuth whom (line 87), 
or with fne (90) , but it is better to lake it as plural and agieeing 
4vith “ us ” undei stood, m , Satan and Beel/ebub — The sentence 
“into what pit, etc^^ is elliptical for ‘fallen — thou seest into 
what pit and from what height we have fallen ’ The sentence is 
an elliptically expressed indirect question, the object of “ thou 
seest ” 

92 So much the stronger, etc — the meaning of the 
comparison expressed by so much, is -‘by what degiee we have 
fallen, by that degree He proved stronger , or, ‘ by as much as 
we fell, by so much he proved to be stronger than we were ’ 
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93 He — Ood Note that Satan a\oids naaiing Him, either 
in disdain and hate, oi m awe of the Hoi} Name Then — the 
time when the} weie aefeated and expelled Who knew — le , 
none knew 

94 For those — on account of those aim^ 

95 What—foi what on account of w^hat 

96 Else — an ad/ agieeing with the compound relatue 
pi on w/iai^ what else=^ an} thing else w^hich ^ Change — object, 

‘ that fixea mind and high disdain ’ 

97 Though changed, etc — parenthetical clause , 
‘though I am ph\sirall} changed (I am not changed in mind) ^ 
Outward lustre— external brightness Fi ed mind — firm 
resohe, unwa\eiing determmation 

98 High disdain — noble indignation (Constiuf'tioii ‘ I 
do not, on account of what God has dene or ma} do, change 
m} fiom resohe, 01 cnange my loft} indignation arising fiom 
a sense of injured merit, which loused me up to fight against 
the Almight} and which attached to me so great force of 
spirits,’ etc j 

99 Raised— loused up , incited , mo\ed Contend— fight 
with 

100 Contention— war, struggle, fight Brought along - 
induced to join me attracted to m} side 

10 1 Force— army, militaiy power 

102 Who durst dislike, etc —who had the courage to 
disapprove of God’s rule Me preferring— 2 e , ‘ they (“ aimed 
spiiits’), placing me in the front rank, or chosing me as then 
leader, opposed His utmost pow^ei, etc ’ 

103 HlS ut ost power— 2 e , the gieatest degree of power ^ 
He was capable of exeiting Adverse power— a body of hostile^ 
troops 

104 Dubious —doubtful (Satan means to imply that God’s 
\ictory was by no mean*: certain, and that He had to exert His 
utmost power to win) 

105 Shook His throne — disturbed the security of His 
rule The field — the battle-field, the place where the battle was 
fought and so, the battle itself 
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[Note the grandeur of the defiance of the words m lines 
105-111] 

106 The unconquerable will, etc —supply from the 
previous sentence the verb “ are not lost” as predicate to “ the 
unconquerable will ” and the four following subjects (including 

111 line ^ 

107 Study — earnest endeavour or desire I ortalhate 
— undying hatred 

109 Ad what IS else, etc — The meaning of this sentence 
depends on what punctuation is adopted (i) In all the editions 
previous to that of Dr Newton, there was a note of interrogation 
at the end of the line and the great modern editor of Milton, 
Prof Masson, has it also m his edition The sentence in this 
case lb a question, — ‘ And what else is there (besides the above- 
mentioned qualities) that is not to be overcome (^ ej is invincible, 
unconquerable) ^ ’ a question expecting the answer, ‘ Nothmg * / 
and so equivalent to the statement that there is nothing really 
unconquerable except ‘ the unconquerable will, study of revenge, 
immortal hate, and indomitable courage ^ Hence if //lese 
qualities are still retained, all that is really invincible is still re- 
tained (2) Dr Newton, Todd, and Keightley in their editions 
put a semi colon, or a comma and a dash, after ‘ overcome ’ In 
this case, wAa/ is a subject of ‘‘ are not lost ” understood, 
along with “ the unconquerable will,” etc and the sentence 
would read, — “ The unconquerable will, and study of revenge, 
and immortal hate, and indomitable courage, and whatever 
other qualities are invincible^ are not lost ’ 

no That glory from e— (i) If a full stop is 

placed after me (in), as in the best editions, that glory refers to 
w hat went before, viz , the invincible qualities in the possession 
1 of which Satan has first gloried That glory, of possessing ‘ the 
unconquerable will, etc God can nevei wrest from him ” (2) If, 

as in some editions, there is no full stop after me then 

glory refers to what follows, and is in apposition to To bow 
and sue for grace,” etc , and the sentence would run, ‘ God shall 
never extort from me the glory of forcing me to bow and sue foi 
grace with suppliant knee and deify his power ' 

III E tort fro e— force from me deprive me of Sue 
for gr ce — beg for favour, or pardon 

M— 6 
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1 12 Deify His power — acknowledge His power as God 

1 13 From the terror of this arm— because of the terri- 
ble manifestation of my power ( The ‘ arm ” is often taken in 
the Bible as the symbol of power) 

1 14 Doubted H IS Empire — trembled for the safety of 
His supreme authority Empire —in the sense of the Lat 
2;;z/fr2Zif;;z,z=:Supreme authoiity, ruling power 

1 14 That were low — le^ that tiuly would be a degia- 
dation 

115 That were an ignominy, etc —2 ^ , that would be a 

disgiace low^ei than 01 worse" thaiTThe disgrace of this downfall, 
(2 d? , of being thus o\erthrown) (i) Some editorb put a hill stop 
after “ downfall, ’ beginning a new sentence with ‘‘Since, by fate 
etc ’’ (2) Otheis put a semi colon after “ downfall,’’ and interpiet 

“ Since by fate, etc ” as adverbial to “ That were an ignominy, 
etc ”, gning the reason why suing for grace w^ould be a greatei 
disgiace than being defeated Perhaps (i) is better, as the 
sentence “ Since b} fate, etc is parallel to the following, “ Since 
through experience” etc, both being conditional clauses to the 
piincipal sentence, “we ma.y lesohe to wage, etc ” — 

1 16 By fate — Satan a fatalist He ascribes his natuie 
and existence to Fate rather than to God, and legaids Fate as 
above God even Gods — Satan in his pride exalts the angels 
to the rank of gods 

ri7 Empyreal substance— see note on line 45 the 
angels’ bodies consisted of a heavenly substance, infinitely supe 
nor to those of morta^ men created out of the dust Cannot fail 
— cannot be destro>ed 

118-119 2 e , ‘Since w^e aie not less efficient as soldiers anflf 

have gained much prudence by going through this tremendous 
crisis’ tissue, result esig-/zi^=pmdence] 

120 ore successful hope— better hope of success 
122 Irreconciliable— qualifies we Our grand Foe — 

God (Cf the other circumlocutions by which Satan avoids 
naming God-— He (line 93) f/ie potent Victor (95) the Mightiest 

(99) 
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123 Trm phs—the accent on the second syllable, instead 
of (as usualj the first The line scans thus ~ 

“ Who now'/triumph's/and in'/th'e\ccs& 7 of jo y/ ” 

124 Holds the tyranny— pla>s the part ol the tyrant 
of heaven Tyranny^ in Greek usage, however, si^ly meant 
monarchy which had been usurped the tyrant was not necessari- 
ly harsh 01 despotic, but simply a usurper 

125 So spake—the w is emphatic, m contrast to though 

in pain i e , though he was m pam he spoke in such a manner, 
zn:; , defiantly and boastfully Apostate— tr aitorous, false , /it 
one who ‘ stands away Tom,’ deseits ~ " 

126 Vaunting:— bragging, boasting Racked— tortuied , 
tormented (The lack was an instrument of torture ) 

127 Compeer^= £imal stronger form of peer 

LINES 128—155 BEELZEBUB’S REPLY TO 
THIS CHIEF 

[Note the contrast between the Beelzebub’s speech and 
Satan’s, expiessmg a difference of character Satan’s expresses 
rage, pride, impenitence and defiance Beelzebub’s the sense 
of the completeness of the defeat, and a ceitain sarcastic common- 
sense which points out that the undimimshed strength of the 
fallen angels’ “ empyieal substance” may simply fit them all 
the better to carry out the purposes of their great Conqueror 

128 Throned powers —the fallen angels, who in heaven 
had been powmrs possessing almost regal authority Cnf line 360 

129 Embattled— in ordei of battle Seraphim — here 

generally for angelic beings but used by Milton as a rule 

,for one of the great oiders of angels, the other being the 
Cherubim see line 324 Pope Giegory the Great divided 
the angels into nine ranks — angels, aichangels, virtues, powers, 
princedoms, dominations, thrones, cherubim, and seraphim 
while Dionysius, in his Celestial Heirarchyy divided them 
into seraphim, cherubim, thrones, dominations, virtues, poweis, 
principalities, arch-angels, angels Milton uses angel as a geneiic 
term for all angelic beings, and divides these into two great, 
mutually exclusive orders, Serapahin and Cherubim, te ^ all 
angels were either Seraphim or Cherubim The highest rank 
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of angels were the great arch-angels, amongst w^hom Milton ex- 
pressly mentions Satan (1 243), Michael, Raphael, Uriel, and 

probably Gabriel The other titles are used indiscriminately m 
addressing the angelic hosts The word Seraphim is Hebrew, 
the plural of Seraph^ just as Cherubim is the plural of Cherub 
The Hebrew word Seraph probably comes from a root meaning 
“burning, fiery,” and in primitive times the Seraphim may have 
been personifications of the lightning, as the Cherubim were pro- 
bably of the dark thunder clouds, regarded as the mysterious 
attendants of Jehovah The only place where Seraphim are 
mentioned m the Old Testament, is m Isaiah VI, 2, 6*, where the 
prophet describes his vision of God in the Temple “Above 
Him stood the Seraphim each one had six wings with twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly ” The Cherubim are mentioned many times 
e g ^ in Psalm XVIII, which is a magnificent description of the 
power of God as manifested m a thunderstorm, it is said — God 
“ rode upon a Cherub, and did fly , Yea, He flew swiftly upon the 
wings of the wind ” and Ezekiel gives elaborate descriptions 
of them as angelic wunged attendants on God and upholders of 
His throne — see especially Ezekiel, Chapter X 

130 Conduct— leadership 

132 Put to proof— tested 

133 Whether upheld — refers to sup?emacy 

134 Rue— are sorry for Dire event — disastrous issue 
or result (of the contest) 

136-7 Construction — ‘ That hath lost us hea\en and thus 
laid low all this mighty host, etc ’ 

136 Lost us Heaven— is the second or dative 
of lost ^ hath caused us to lose heaven ’ 

138 As far as g'ods, etc —le, ‘as far as it is possible 

fpr immortal beings to be destroyed ’ 6^<?^/5‘=angeIs (see 1 116) 

^^(?«OT=beings, natures 

139 Re ms — singular, because mind and spirit taken 

together as one subject 

140 Though all our glory —(be) extinct^ and our happy 
state (be) swallowed up 


objectj 
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141 E tl Ct —extinguished, quenched our appropriate verb 
to follow glory^ which means brightness, splendour 

^43”i55 Satan had boasted that their strength was undimi- 
nished Beelzebub objects that perhaps God has left them their 
strength simply to use them as His slaves for His own pur- 
poses 

144 Of force— 'necessarily No less than such— no less 

a power than omnipotence 

146 Have left us— ‘have allowed us to keep subj 

mood , subject, “ he our conqueror ’’ 1 he idea is that their un- 

dimmished spirit and strength may not be due to their celestial 
nature, but to God’s will 

147 Stro gly to suffer, etc —t e , that we might, (or, to 
enable us to) endure our sufferings and pains 

148 That-m order that Suffice his vengeful ire— 
(last longer to) satisfy or satiate his avenging anger 

149 Mightier service—/^, than merely satisfying his 
vengeance with our sufferings Thralls — slaves (by right of 
conquest) 

150 Wh te’er his business be— adverbial phrase, 
qualifying do hi?n service , ‘ whatever task He may require us to 
perform ’ 

152 Gloo y deep — Chaos 

155 To undergo — goes with strength and eternal being 
“ What advantage is it to have undiminished strength and an 
immortal nature, if these merely enable us to undergo (bear, en- 
dure) eternal punishment ^ ” 

LINES 156-191 

SATAN^S ANSWER TO EELZEBUB Beelzebub 
lamented that their boasted strength was useless, as it would only 
enable them to suffer eternally and be unwilling slaves of God 
Satan replies that, whether they do or suffer, those who are strong 
have always one solid ground for satisfaction in the consciousness 
of their strength , further that, far from being His slaves, they will 
devote their strength to thwarting God’s will and bringing evil out 
of all His good designs 
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156 speedy words — Satan answers hastil}, either (i) 
because he is impatient with Beelzebub^s words, or (2) because 
he wishes at once to banish his follower’s despondency and laise 
his drooping spirits Arch-Fiend — AuJz, thus m composition, 
means chief, principal — fiom Greek a?cke^ powder 01 rule , so 
‘chief or principal deul ’ Cf archbishop, arch-duke, arch- 
heretic (UTen it comes before a vowel, the ch is hard, like k — 
eg arch-angel, pronounced ‘ark-angel’) 

157 Fallen Cherub — for Chen/h, see note on Sefaphim, 
line 129 Beelzebub m Heaven had belonged to the angelic 
order of Cheiubim, as did Azazel (1 534), and Gabiiel (Book 
IV 971) \vhile Uriel (III 667}, and Raphael (V 277) w^ere 
Seraphim 

157 To be weak is miserable, etc — ‘ weakness, whether 
in action 01 passive suffering, is misery’ (therefore strength, even 
in suffering, is itself a source of joy) This is Satan’s answer to 
Beelzebub’s complaint — ‘ what is the use of our stiength ^ ’ 

160 Hver — can be taken either with to do til, or wuth sole 
delight (il it will be our sole delight ahvays to do ill, or (2) 
It will always be our sole delight to do ill 

16 1 As being* — goes with 2// ‘as ill is contrai) to His 
will ’ His high will whom we resist— the high will of Him 
whom we resist 

162 Providence— God’s will governing or ordering of 
events His Divine Policy 

163 Our evil — the evil done by us 

T64 Labour — eamest endeavour End— purpose, inten- 
tion 

165 Still to find— continually , persevering 

166 Which — which labour So as perhaps— m such a 
way that perhaps 

167 If I fail not — ‘ if I am not deceived ’ (like the Latin 
phrase, tn fallor) An unusual use of the word fail though Cf 
fallacious^ fallible 

168 I ost counsels — most cherished plans 
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169 lit sea * etc — le , ‘ Bat (there is no time just now 
for fuither speculation, and talk, for an opportunity has come tor 
action ) see ^ the Conqueror has withdra\\n his ministers of 
vengeance, etc ’ 

170 Ministers of veng-eance—the thunderbolts, etc 

which chased them down through Chaos to Hell C/ line 46, 
and Book VI 865-866 “ Eternal wrath Burned after them to 

the bottomless pit ” 

1 71 Sulphurous hail— hail composed of burning sulphur 
or brimstone 

172 Shot after us m storm— hurled behind us with the 
fury of a storm 

172- 3 O’erblownhail laid, etc — O'erif/ow^-—oveihlown^ 
I e , blown-ovei, having ceased to blow (participle, qualifying Aatl) 
/<22^=caused to lie down, calmed Jie?y w//^(?=v\aves composed 
of fire So the passage means — Owing to the storm of hail 
ha\ing blown over f ceased to blow), the fiery waves have sub- 
sided ” 

173- 4 That fro the precipice, etc— 2^, ‘the fiery 
surge the lake of fire burning with bnmstone ’b which received 
us falling it e , when we fell, or after we had fallen^ from the pre- 
cipice of heaven Precipice of heaven —the steep, or great 
height, of heaven 

1 75 Winged with red lightning— as an airow is ‘'winged 
with feathers His shafts — i e , its (the thunder's) shafts The 
possessive zth was not used till the end of the i6th centuiy 
It IS rare in Shakespeare, and Milton has it only three times, using 
,m its place his or her So hts here may refer to God (God’s 
shafts) , but It IS more natural to take it as tts^ i e , “thunder’s’^ 
{Shafts =^ ai rows. holts\ . 

177 Bellow — the word always used for the roaring of a 
bull make a loud noise Deep — Chaos, not Hell, as is evident 
from Satan’s “perhaps” if the, thunder had been bellowing in 
Hell, he could have had no doubt as to whether it had ceased 
or not 

178 Slip— z e , let slip miss, loose (the opportunity) 
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178-9 ‘Whether our foe has given us this opportunity in 
contempt of us, or because his fury is satiated ’ Yield ttfrom= 
induce our foe to yield or give it 

179 S tl te — satiated, fully satisfied In the case of some 
verbs ending in t and te^ Milton and Elizabethan writers omitted 
the participial suffix d, especially where the omission of the d 
made the English more like a Latin participle in form 

180 Yon dreary plain — Satan and the fallen angels were 
lying floating on the sea of fire Satan points out the shore, the 
solid “ land ” bordei mg on the sea This dreary plain is des- 
cribed in lines 227 — 238 Forlorn — forsaken, desolate 

18 1 Se t — abode, dwelling 

182-3 ‘Empty of any light except such pale and dreadful 
light as the glimmering of these livid fia es casts ’ These 
lines are a good commentary on the phrase ‘ darkness visible ’ of 
line 63 

182 Gil eri g*— faint glea , dim light {Glimmer con- 

nected with gleam) Lmd es— -blue flames, like the flames 

of burning sulphur Livid means really blue blacky the colour of 
a bruise 

183 P le— dim, faint Te d — direct our course, bend 
our flight 

184 The tossing of these fiery aves— these tossing, 

fiery waves 

185 There rest — there let us rest Harbour — dwell 

find a harbour or refuge 

186 A icted — in the Latin sense of routed, beaten down ^ 
Powers— forces armies 

1 87 Offend — harm, injure, put difficulties in the way of 

188 Our o n loss how rep ir — how we may repair our 
own loss / e , regain the heaven they had lost 

1 90-1 What reinforcement, etc, — an elliptical cons- 
truction — (Let us consult) what reinforcement we may gam from 
hope^ (and), 2/ (we find we can) not (gain any reinforcement from 
hope, let us consult) what resolution (we may gam) from despair 
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190 Rei force e t — addition to our strength , a military 
term, meaning additional troops sent to strengthen an army 

19 1 Resolutio fro desp ir — despair sometimes gives 
a man a reckless and desperate courage 

LINES 192—241 

DDESCRIPTION OF THE APPEARANCE OF 
SATAN AS HE ROSE FRO THE INFERNAL 
LAKE, AND OF THE “ DREARY PLAIN" ON 
WHICH HE AND HIS COMPANION ALIGHT 

192 Thus S tan — thus Satan spoke, or said Nearest 
ate — the companion nearest to him in position on the lake, 

and next to him in rank 

193 Uplift — uplifted See note to line 179 

194 Sp rklmg bl z d—sparkled and blazed, {^ith anger 
and determination) H IS other parts besides— a pleonasm, 
€iher and desires expressing the same meaning ‘ All the rest of 
his body fbeside the head, which was uplifted) ’ 

195 Prone — lying on the chest or face opposite to 
■‘supine,’ lying on the back Lo nd 1 rge — ad\erb phrase, 
qualifying extended 

196 Rood— a quarter of an acre (z e , two Kanals) [Rood 
IS in the objective case, to denote extent) I bulk — being, or 
he was, as huge in bulk (or size) 

197 As who — as those whom The fables— of Greek 

mythology Na e of — describe as being of or, name to be oL 

197 Tit mn—adj qualifying (those) understood, from 
the proper noun Titan The Titanes, or Titans, were the sons 
t)f Coelus {in Greek, Ouranos, the sky^, and Terra fin Greek, Gaia, 
the earth) The eldest, according to some authorities, was called 
Titan, and others were Saturn Hyperion, Oceanus, and some 
add Briareus (see below' They rebelled against their father 
Coelus (Ouranos) and overthrew his power, and Titan allowed 
his brother Saturn to become the ruler of the universe on condi- 
tion he did not bring up any male children When, however, he 
discovered he had spared a son, Jupiter, Titan imprisoned Saturn 
Jupiter (Zeus) made war on the Titans, and released his father 
Saturn , and later he deposed Saturn, and became the king of the 
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gods himself The Titans were supposed to be of giejantic stature 
and strength Earth-born — a term equivalent to Gigantes (sons 
of gaia^ the earth) oi the giants They are otten confused with the 
Titans, but they w ere distinct , and Jupitei subdued them and 
the Titans in two distinct wars The giants attacked Jupitei m 
Older to take revenge on him for his oveithrow^of the Titans Ac- 
cording to one tiadition they w^eie, like the Titans, sons of Coelus 
and Terra, (or GaiaJ, according to anothei of Taitarusand Teira 
They included Enceladus, Porphjrion, Typhon, etc Homei 
^sa}b one of them, Tit}- us, covered nine acres when lying on the 
ground 

198 riareus — a huge monstei with a hundred hands 

According to the usual legend, he was not a Titan, but helped 
Jupiter against the Titans Typhon— or Typhoeus, one of the 
Gigantes, or Giants 

200 Tarsus — an ancient city in Cilicia, in which country 
Typhon had his den 

201 Leviathan — a nvei-or sea-monster desciibed in the 

Bible The desciiption of it given in the book of Job (Job XLL 
I “lo) cleaily points to the crocodile But the reference in 
Psalm CIV 26 is to a sea-monstei, and probably means the w hale, 
which was not uncommon in the Mediterranean Sea “ Yonder 
is the sea, great and wide, wherein are things creeping innumer- 
able, both small and great beasts There go the ships , there is 
leviathan^ whom thou hast formed to take his pastime therein 
Milton here means the whale , 

202 This line must be scanned Ifuis — 

“Creat/ed hugest/that swim/the o-/cean stream/ ” 

The second foot, though it really has three syllables, must be 
taken here as an iambus, htgest being pronounced as one sylla- 
ble, hug St “ The heavy movement of the line helps to bring 
before the mind the unwieldy bulk of the monster described 
(MacMillan) 

202 Ocea strea —the ancients believed the earth 
was a fiat plain, and that the ocean was a great river flowing 
round it 

203 Hi —governed hy^deemmg, 205 The prose order 
is, — * The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, dee mg 
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him (Le\iathan) slumbering on the Noiway foam (to be> some 
island, oft, as seamen tell, moors, with fixed anchor in his scaly 
nnd, by his side under the lee, etc Haply — b) chance 
Norway foam— the rough, and so foam), North sea oE the 
coast of Norway, where whales are often met with 

204 Pilot — captain The word now means steersman, 
and especially the steerMnan who guides ships m and out of 
particular poits Night-foundered — belated , ovei taken by 
night (“ Foundered,” when used of ships, generally means- 
‘‘ sunk ”) Milton has the same phrase with the same meaning m 
his Comus^ line 487 Some one like us night-foundered here ” 
Skllf— small ship 

205 Deeming etc — Supposing (the huge back of the 
sleeping whale to be) some island’ Olaus Magnus, a Swedish 
author; of the 1 6th century, has a chapter about ‘anchors fixed 
m the backs of whales ’ He says, “The whale has, too, on his 
hide a surface like sand on tte sea shore , whence often times, 
w^hen his back is raised above the weaves, it is mistaken by man 
ners for an island So the sailors make for it, fix stakes on it, 
and moor their ships ” In the First Voyage of Sindbad the 
Sailor, m the Arahan JVig/ifs, there is and adventuie of this kind 
Sindbad and the sailors and passengers landed on what they 
thought was an island, and lit fires and began to piepaie food, 
but in the midst of their preparations, the supposed island 
“ moved, and descended to the bottom of the sea, with all 
that w^ere upon^/it, and the roaring sea, agitated with waves, 
closed ovei it ” It was, as the captain explained, “a great fish 
that had become stationai}' in the sea, and the sand had accumu- 
lated upon It, so that it hath become like an island ” A seamen 
tell — as much as to say, ‘ This is a sailor’s yarn , I can’t 'vouch 
for It ’ 

206 Scaly nnd — skin ^^ered with scales This is in- 
accurate, as a whale has no scales but Leviathan, m Job’s des- 
cription of the crocodile, has Milton has taken trie phrase from 
Job, where it correctly applies to Leviaithan, the crocodile, and 
applies to Leviathan, the whale 

207 The lee — the side away from the wind the leeward 
side The side towards the wind is called “ windward ” 
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208 I vests— covers Itf clothes Wished or del ys 
— the morning which the sailors long to see because of their 
peril in the dark, seems to them to be a long time m coming 

209 So — in like mannei , 2 <? , * the arch-fiend lay on the 
burning lake stretched out huge m length like Leviathan slumber- 
ing on the Norway foam, when he is mistaken by sailors for an 
island ’ 

[Note how the line, made up of monosyllables, mostly long, 
which must be pronounced slowly, expresses by its very sound 
the sense — the huge length of the arch-fiend’s stretched out 
body] 

210 11 Nor ever thence had risen —and he would not 
have ever risen from it 

21 1 Heaved — raised lifted up (Heaven is the heaved up 
or lofty place) 

212 High per ISSIO — high expresses reverence 

He ve — God 

213 Left hi at 1 rge — left him free, unconfined allowed 
him full liberty ( At large, adverbial phrase means free, at 
liberty eg, ‘the prisoner is at large,' te, has escaped and 
IS free) To his own dark desig s— supply “work out” after to 

214 Th t — in order that, expressing the purpose of left him 
■at large) Reiter ted — repeated over and over again 

215 He p 0 hi self d n tio — greatly increase his 
punishment Sought— add, “ to inflict ” 

216 And enr ged ight see — and to his annoyance (or 
to his rage might see 

218 Mercy show — the forgiveness of God freely offered 
to repentant sinners through the atbnuig work of Christ 

219 But on himself, etc — supply, “ that he might see ” 

220 Treble — threefold here simply expressing a very 
great, or even infinite, degree of “ confusion ” etc 

222-4 As Satan rises from the burning lake, the wave- 
like flames are driven away from him on all sides, and no longer 
burn straight up, but sideways or slanting Where Satan had 
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been lying is left for a short time vacant, ‘‘a horrid vale/’ until 
the fiery waves roll back again 

223 Pointi g spires—tops, extremities, stretched out 
(like fingers pointing) a good description of the appearance of 
a fliame Cnf the expression “ tongues of flame ” Rolled in 
billo S — rolling away m the form of waves, whereas before 
they had been erect and pyramid-shaped 

226 Incu be t — m its literal meaning, ‘ resting upon ^ 
(Usually it has a metaphorical meaning, as in the phrase “ it is 
incumbent on me to do this,^^ z <? , it is my duty to do it' Dusky 

ir — dark atmosphere of Hell 

227 Felt U usual weight — the air of Hell had not felt 
anything so heavy before 

228 If it were land — te.if that which w^as really solid 
fire can be called ‘ land ’ Milton seems to mean that fire was 
the only element in Hell and it existed in all forms — solid, liquid, 
gaseous {That relat , antecedent it) 

230 Such appeared m hue—relat sentence (and which) 
CO ordinate with ^ that ever burned ’ (228) — Lines 230 237 des- 
cribe the appearance, not of Satan, but of the ‘‘ dry land ” on 
which he alighted It was in appearance and colour like the 
‘‘ singed bottom ” left where an eruption had blown a large mass 
away from the shattered side of a volcano Shattered side may 
be (i) the object, like Pelorus, of from ‘a hill torn from Pelorus 
or (from) the shattered side of thundering ^'Etna’ {21 the object 
of transports — ^ wand transports a hill torn from Pelorus, or 
(transports) the shattered side, etc,’ (3) subject of appears ” 
understood “and such appeared in hue (as) the shattered side, 
etc, (appears) 

231 Subterranean wind— wind supposed to be pent 
up underground (Milton’s theory of earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions) 

232 Pelorus — a promontory m Sicily, now called Capo di 
Faro, on the straits of Messina (where the terrible earthquake 
of 1908 occurred) The Straits of Messina were supposed to 
have been formed by a convulsion of nature, and Mount Pelorus 
to be all that was left of a neck of land once joining Sicily with 
Italy Shattered — a proleptic (anticipative) use of thp adj ,, 
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‘transport a hill fiom -Etna and thereby shatters the side of 
-Etna 

233 iEtna — the gieat volcano in the centie of Sicily “ thun- 
dering -Etna” the translation of a phrase used by Virgil 
Whose — lefers to Eltna, not Pelorus Combustible —inflam- 
mable easily kindled 

234 Fuelled— full of fuel or combustible matter 

Entrails— in tenor parts contents Lit bowels, intestines 

Cf the phiase, "‘the bowels of the eaith ” Thence — viz , from 
the subterranean wind , te^ the interior of ^tna catches fire 
fiom the winds, and then with its fine helps the winds to tear up 
the hill Conceiving’ fire — becoming ignited catching fire 

235 Sublimed —m the ht sense of the Latin 

^ lifted up’ — blown up Or the woid ma) be used here as equi- 
valent to the chemical word ‘ sublimated/ i e , ‘‘ converted by 
heat into vapour in order that it may become solid again in a 
puier form ” (Masson) Mineral fury — the violence of minerals 
in the piocess of melting under intense heat Aid the wind — 
add to the violence of the wind which fiist kindles the fire 

236 Singed bottom — the scorched chasm 01 valley left 
on ^tna by the mass that has been torn away It is this 
scorched and singed pait of the volcano, ‘‘all involved with 
stench and smoke,” to wfluch the “ dry land ” of Hell is compared 

238 Unblest feet — the feet of the unblest (cursed) arch- 
fiend 

239 Stygian flood— the infernal lake Stygian is an adj 
formed from the proper noun Styx^ a river supposed by the 
Greeks to flow nine times round Hell so, hellish, infernal 

240 As gods, etc. — they thought they had escaped the 
burning lake by the strength of their own divine nature, and 
did not realise that they did it only by pei mission of God C?tf 
lines 210-13 

241 Sufferance— permission Supernal — heavenly so, 

supreme from Latin supernuSy from super^ above 

LINES 242—270 

Third speech of Satan to eelzebub— He accepts 

Hell as his new dwelling place, and comforts himself with 
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the thoughts, that heie he will be as far as possible from God, 
that the chxnge of locality can make no difference to his mind 
■which can make a heaven out of hell, that here he and his com- 
panions will be fre, and that he (Satan) will here be supieme — 
“ better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven ” 

242 Change for heaven — take instead of heaven This 
IS a Latin construction In ordinary English it would mean 
just the opposite to what Milton intends, viz ^ to leave hell and 
go to heaven Gloom — object of “we must change” ‘(is) 
this (thci mournful gloom (we must chansfe) for that celestial 
light ^ 2 ^ , ‘must we exchange that celestial light foi this mournful 
gloom ’ 

246 Sovran — the etymologically moie correct spelling of 
“sovereign ” The root l^ the Low Latin supejanus, (Latin supei ^ 
above), which is modihed m Italian into soviano, from which 
Milton gets sovran Sovereign comes to us from the Latin through 
the French, soi/vei am, sind the ^ has been inserted erroneously 
Dispose — settle, determine 

247 Farthest fro Him is best—^ ‘ to be farthest 
from Hun,’ or ‘ the failhest distance from Him,’ is best Farthest 
IS here an adj used as a noun 

248 Whom reason, etc — ^(from him) wdiom reason hath 
made equal with {i e , not superior to,) us, now force has made 
superior to us who are leally his*equals’ le, in the possession 
of leasoning powers we are the equals of God, but He has now 
gained supremacy ovei us by mere force 

249 Happy fields — heaven 

250 H il, horrors, hail ^ — a grand expiession of Satan’s 
heroic mood — his “unconquerable will” and “courage never to 
submit or yield ” 

251 Profou dest hell — the deepest part of hell the 
lowest bell 

254 The mind is its own place, etc —1 Lines often 
quoted) — i e , the mind is not dependent on circumstances, but on 
Itself, for happiness , so it can be in itself so miserable as to turn 
even the happiest surroundings (heaven) into the most wretched 
(hell), 01 so happy as to turn even the most wretched surroundings 
{hell) into the most delightful (heaven' Heaven and Hell he 
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within, in the heart they are conditions of mind, not localities 
Cnf Colonel Lovelace’s lines “ To Althea from prison” 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage , 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage 

256 What atter where, etc —t e , ‘what does it matter 
where I am, in heaven or in hell, so long as I remain the same 
in character and nature > ’ 

257-8 And what I should be, all but less tha He— a 

difficult passage, owing to the doubtfut torce of all but In 
ordinary English all but means ‘ almost,’ ‘ nearly,’ ‘ not quite ’ 
{e ‘he all but succeeded’ ‘he was all but killed)’, but this mean- 
ing does not give sense here — ‘ If I be what I should be, viz ^ 
almost less than He ’ ’ Two emendations have been suggested 
(I) that Milton really meant to write albeit — ‘ If I be what I should 
be, albeit (although) less than he ’ which gives good sense (2) 
That a comma be put after all^ all being closely attached to what 
(=all that), and but being taken as except — ‘ If I be all tnat I 
should be, except (for the fact that) I am less than he ’ — Good 
sense may be obtained, however, if all but he interpreted as tn 
everything but^ or except^ on the analogy of such a sentence as, 

‘ Cromwell was king in all but name,’ ^ , in everything except the 
fact that be had not the name of*king} In this case the sentence 
could be paraphrased, ‘ It does not matter in what place, happen 
to be, if I remain (in chaiacter and nature) what I should be, in 
everything except the fact that I am less than him who has gamed 
a superior position simply by force (thunder) ’ - Satan means, he 
IS in nature and mind God’s equal, and that God ow^es his 
superiority m position merely to his thunder) 

259-60 Hath not built for envy — te, the Almighty has 
not constructed m hell anything he could possibly covet, or envy 
us the possession of (therefore He will leave us in undisturbed 
possession) 

261 Secure — m its original sense, ‘ without care or anxiety 

I y choice— to my mmd , in my opinion 

261-263 "I'o reign heaven — These lines sum up and 

express the whole character of Satan , he must be first Julius 
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C^sar IS related to have said that he would rather be the first 
man m a country village than the second man m Rome 

264 Then — therefore if this be so 

266 Astonished — m the sense of the Latin word atto 
confounded, thundei struck Oblivious pool— pool that 

causes oblivion or forgetfulness, Cnf ‘moftal taste' (line 2), 
taste that caused mortality or made men mortal Milton takes 
the idea of forgetfulness from the Greek idea of the river Lethe 
(oblivion) m Hades The New Testament idea of Hell is just 
the opposite — the unforgetfulness of a constant remorse , “ where 
the worm never dies and the fiie is not quenched ” 

267 Call them not — why do we not call them ^ 

267 Share p tt—part, cognate accus 

268 Rallied — reorganised gathered^ together again 

273^ Which, but the Omnipotent, none—Svhich none 
but (except) the Omnipotent ’ 

274 That voice — that (well known) voice (of thine) 
Liveliest pledge — stiongest assurance 

276 Perilous edge — most critical point may mean 

here crisis, like the Greek word for crisis ? and Milton may have 
had in mind a common Greek proverb which compares a danger- 
ous crisis to the edge of a razor Edge may, on the other hand, 
mean simply fiont — ‘ dangerous front of the battle,’ w^here Satan, 
as leader, would be 

277 Assaults— combats, conflicts 

278 Their surest signal— their most certain guide in 

apposition to voice, 1 74 ^ 

279 Resume new courage— a pleonasm as the sense of 
new is included in remme 

280 Grovelli g — lying prone, i e , face downwards Pros- 
trate — lying flat, with the body extended on the ground 

281 As we erewhile — as w’e (lay grovelling and prostrate) 
erewLile {i e , a. short time ago ) Astounded and am zed — 
qualifying both they (279) and we 

282 No wonder, etc — ‘and it is not to be wondered 
at that they should be astounded and amazed, seeing they have 
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fallen such a pernicious height ' Fallen such height — 

fallen from such a height Pernicious-— here means great, 
tremendous Latin pernicie^^ destruction 

LINES 283--330 

Description of Satan as he moved to the shore of 
the burning lake to rouse his followers , descriptio 
of the fallen angels prostrate on the lake , Satan’s loud 
summons to them to awake and arise 

284 Was moving towards the shore — evidently Satan 
alighted on the diy land (line 227) at some distance from the 
sea of fire , and now he is going back towards the shoie to rouse his 
followers, who aie still m the fier> sea His ponderous 
shield behind him cast — nominative absolute (‘ being 
cast ’) 

285 Ethereal te per — ^apiece of armour tempered in 

heaven ^ Temper here means ‘ something tempered ’ ^ , formed 

to a pioper degiee of haidness, as tempcfed steel), and stands 
in apposition to shield 

286 Behind him cast — /(?, hanging at the back on the 
shoulders 

286 Circumference — the disc, the round shield (abstract 
for concrete) 

287 Orb — Glide the shield being round m shape 

288 Optic glass— telescope The Tuscan artist— th^ 
astronomer (astronomy being then reckoned an “ait’^) of 
Tuscany mz , Galileo, the famous Italian astronomer, who was ^ 
bom at Pisa, in Tuscany, in 1564 (died 1642) He was 
a lecturei at Pisa University in 1588, and invented the 
hydiostatic balance , and was Professor of Mathematics m 
Padua University from 1592-1610 While at Padua he con- 
stiucted a telescope, on the model of one made by a Dutch 
scientist, and with it detected sun-spots and discovered the four 
satellites of the planet Jupiter In 1610 he was invited to 
Florence by his patron Cosimo, Grand Duke of Tuscany Gali- 
leo had adopted the Copernican system of astronomy (see 
Introduction^ IV i), and did not hesitate to advocate it m his 
writings and shew how it could be reconciled to Scripture This 
brought the Church authorities down upon him, and he was 
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summoned to appear before the Inquisition (i6i 6), which pro- 
nounced the Copernican theory absuid, and forbade him to 
teach It In 1632 be was summoned to appear before the Pope 
in consequence of the publication of his Dialogues on the Systems 
of the World As he was old and dreaded imprisonmentj he 
publicly recanted his views but he was under surveillance, and 
his book prohibited From 1633 death he lived m seclu- 
sion at Arcetri, Florence It was here (probably m 1639) that 
Milton “ found and visited the famous Galileo, grown old, a 
prisoner to the Inquisition tor thinking in Astronomy otherwise 
than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought ” This 
visit seems to have irapiessed Milton, for he mentions Galileo by 
name in Book V, 262, and refers to him again m III, 590 , and 
though the cosmography of Paradise Lost is based on the Ptole- 
maic theory (see Introduction^ IV, i), he explains, apparently 
with approval, the Copernican theory in Books IV and VIII 

289 Fesole — a hill above Florence, commanding a fine 
view of the city and the Vald’ Arno 

290 Valdarno — Val d’ Arno, valley of the (river) Arno, 
the valley in w Inch Florence lies Descry — find out , dis- 
cover 

291 Spotty g’iobe— descriptive of the appearance of the 
moon, with its dark markaigs on its bright surface These 
marks or spots are shown by the telescope to be valleys, plains 
and mountains 

292 His spear — object after with^ line, 295 

292-294 To equal which wand— 2 ‘ the largest 

pme-tiee, cut down to be the mast of a great warship, would be 
but a wand compared to Satan's spear ’ 

292 To equal which — compared with which 

293 Norweg'ian hills — Norway is a great country for 
pines and fir-trees, and still exports a great quantity of timber 

294 Ammiral — admiral , from Arabic Amif (Emir), a 
commander or chief, the last syllable (al) being probably the 
Arabic article The word now means the commander of a fleet, 
or section of a fleet but m Milton's day it also meant the ad- 
miral's ship^ and he uses it here m the latter sense W d — a 
very light, thm stick 
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295 He walked with— his spear (line 292) 

296 Marl— soil The word is generally used tor a particular 
kind of soil, a rich chalky clay Those steps— those well re- 
membeied steps (The demonstrative adj often gives the sense 
of “well knowm,” “remembered,” “particular”) 

297 Heaven’s azure — the blue (vault) of heaven Azure 
is an adj , meaning hlue^ but is often used as a noun (“the azure”) 
for the blue sky Torrid clime— the tropical, very hot, atmo- 
sphere (of Hell) 

298 esides — in addition to the burning heat of the soil 
Vaulted with fire — qualifies clime vaulted means arched over, 
covered m 

299 Nathless— nevertheless (A contraction for “ ne- 
the-less,”— not by that less, not on than account less) So e - 
dured — went on bearing (the heat) in this way 

300 Inflamed sea — fiery sea, “sea of flames” Inflamed 
here has its literal meaning of kitidled^ set on flre 

301 Legions — regiments, battalions, bands The Legion 
was the largest division of the Roman aimy and contained 
about 6000 men Entranced— m a trance or stupor 

302-304 Thick as autumnal leaves, etc— a striking 
and beautiful simile , and moreover very close for the fallen 
angels resembled the fallen autumn leaves in three points, — in 
(i) their infinite number, (2) their loss of former splendour, 
(3) their position — helplessly floating on the lake as the leaves on 
the water 

302 Thick — adverb qualifying lay ‘ (w^ho lay as) thick as 
autumnal leaves (he) ’ Thick here means crowded together in 
great numbers e g ^ The ciow^d was very thick at this point The 
airows came thick and fast Strew— aie^ scattered or stiewm 
over 

303 Vallo brosa — {Lit^ “shady valley,”) an Italian 
valley about 18 miles fiom Florence, to which Milton may 
have paid a visit during his Italian toui in 1638 Etrunau 
shades — shady trees of Tuscany Etiuria was the ancient 
name of the part of Italy afteiwards called Tuscany (of which 
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Florence was the chief city), and its inhabitants were the Etrus- 
cans 

304 Embower — form bowers 

304-31 1 There are two further similes in these lines, 
though they are worked into one passage The fallen angels 
floating on the lake, who have been compared (i) to the autumn 
leaves on the brooks in Vallombrosa, are now compared to (2) the 
scatteied sedge afloat on the Red Sea after a stoim (304-6), and 
{3) the floating carcasses and broken chariot wheels of the 
Egyptian army, floating on the Red Sea after the Israelites had 
crossed over 

304 Sedge — water reeds Milton connects sedge with the 
Red Sea from the fact that the Hebrew name foi the Red Sea 
was Yam Suph^ “ Sea of Weed ” 

305 Orion— the constellation of stars, which to the fancy 
resembles a giant with a sword and sword-belt (hence, “ Orion, 
aimed”) The rising of this constellation was supposed by the 
ancients to bring stormy weather 

306 The Red-Sea — the sea dividing Africa from Arabia, 
also called the Arabian Gulf The Romans called it Mare 
Rubriim (Red Sea) the Jew’^s Ya 7 n Suph^ (Weedy Sea) 

306-311 Whose waves overthrew, etc — The reference 
IS to the famous story of the escape of the Israelites under Moses 
across the Red Sea from the pursuing Egyptian army see 
Bible, Exodus, Chap XIV After God, through Moses (see 
4 iote to line 8), had afflicted the Egyptians with the ten plagues, 
the king or Pharaoh consented to let the people of Israel, who 
had been enslaved m Egypt for centuries, go fiee ? and their 
leader, Moses, led them out of Egypt to the north of the w^estern 
aim of the Red Sea, now called the Gulf of Suez, into the 
Sinaitic peninsula Befoie, however, they reached the sea, 
Pharaoh repented of his w^eakness in letting them go, and sent 
troops after them, which came in sight just as the Israelites reach- 
ed the shore of the Red Sea They seemed to be caught in a trap 
but at God’s command, Moses stretched forth his rod and the 
sea was divided by a strong wind, and the Israelites crossed over 
safely , but when the Egyptians attempted to follow, the sea 
returned and overwhelmed them “ And the waters returned 
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and covered the chariots and the horsemen and even all the 
host of Pharaoh that went m after them into the sea , there re 
mained not so much as one of them and the Israelites- 

saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore” (Exodns XIV 
28, 30) 

307 Busins— The Biblical story does not give the name 
of the king of Egypt who oppressed the Israelites, but calls him 
Pharaoh, which was simply the royal title (like King or Empeior) 
Modern scholais ha\e come to the conclusion that the Pharaohs- 
who oppressed the Israelites were Ramses II and his son Merenp- 
tah (or Meneptah) of the 19th Dynasty, and that the Exodus 
(‘‘the going out, ’ the name given to the depaituie of the Israelites 
from Egypt) took place under the latter The mummy of 
Merenptah was discovered in Egypt a few years ago In Milton’s 
da}, howe\er, the name of this Pharaoh was not known and so 
he chose to identify him wuth Busins, a mythical king of Egypt, 
notorious in Greek fables for his habit of sacrificing all foreigners 
who visited Eg}pt The Bible account does not say that Pharaoh 
accompanied his arm> in peison , so it is a mistake to sa} the 
sea overthrew Busins Memphian— belonging to Memphis, one 
of the most ancient cities in Egypt and for many dynasties the 
capital of the Egyptian Empire Its name in ancient Egyptian 
was Men-no/er, “ the fine abode ” Memphian chivalry— the 
Eg}ptian army of chariots and horsemen Chivalry generally 
means knighthood, or the courtesy befitting a knight but it can 
also mean the w^hole body of knights of any country or king , 
and so," as here, cavalry—i e ^ the mounted section of an army, 
the horsemen (and in this case, the chariots, the strongest arm of 
the Eg} ptian army) 

308 Perfidious hatred — Pharaoh had promised to let 
the Israelites go without interference , and then sent his troops to 
stop them — a treacherous or perfidious action 

309 Sojourners of Goshen — Goshen was the part of 
Egypt where Jacob or Israel (the ancestoi of the Israelites) was 
allowed by Pharaoh to settle at the request of Jacob’s son, Joseph, 
who had become Pharaoh’s Wazir or Chief Minister (see Genesis- 
XLVI 28 , XLVII 12) The reason given m the Bible for the 
choice of this particular place was that the Israelites were 
shepherds, and as “ every shepherd was an abomination unto the 
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Eg)ptians/’ they were allowed to settle togethei in Goshen, which 
was probably on the S)rian frontier and so separate from the 
rest of Egypt Milton calls them “sojourners’* (temporary 
dwellers), although the nation dwelt tn Goshen for neatly four cen- 
turies, because this was not to be their permanent home, w^hich 
they were to find in Canaan, the Promised Land, 

31 1 Thick bestrewn — thickly scattered all round 

312 Abject — m the sense of “throwm down” (Here 
the accent is on the second syllable) 

313 Under amazement, etc -—under (the influence of) 
amazement of (2 <? , at) 

314 Hollow deep — the great hollow^ pit of Hell 

315- 16 Princes, Potentates, Warriors — thiee classes of 

angels (see note to line 129) 

316 The Flower of Heaven— the noblest of all the in- 
habitants of heaven Flower is often used in the sense of 
choicest, bes t ^ ^ , Sir Philip Sidney w^as called “ the flow er of 
knighthood”, — ‘ the flower of chivalry,’ — ‘the flower of the 
family,’ etc 

316- 18 Heaven — once yours, now lost, spirits— 

2^, ‘Heaven, which was once yours, but which is now lost for 
ever if you, eternal spirits, can be permanently overcome with 
such astonishment ’ 

318 324 Or have ye chosen, etc —Satan accounts for 
the abject position of his angels lying prostrate on the lake, 
in three w^ays— either (i) they were paralysed and confounded 
by the thunder of heaven (316-17) or (2J they were leposing 
there as if in ease after the toil of battle {317-321) » or {3) they 
had resolved to adore the Conqueror by remaining in the abject 
state to which He had reduced them Satan here tries to 
lash his defeated troops into action with biting sarcasm 

318 This place — emphatic as if any m their senses would 
choose the burning lake of hell as a place of rest 

319 To repose — generally an intransitive verb, here 
transitive (object vtrit^e) Cf the use of to rei'/~‘he rested his 
limbs ’ 
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320 Virtue — in the sense of the Latin virtus^ manly 

courage F or — on account of (causal) 

321 To slu ber — in slumbering 

322 Abject — used here m the ordinary sense of ‘ utterly 
humiliated ^ contrast the use m line 312 (note) 

324 Cherub and Seraph— see note to line 129 

^325 Ano — zn one (moment) at once 

326 His swift pursuers — Z e , the pursuers sent out by 
Him to pursue us , (not, ‘ those who pursue Him/ as it might 
mean grammaticaly) 

326-7 Discern the dvantage— perceive the opportunity 
of getting the final advantage over us 

328 Thus drooping — as we he m this abject posture 
Linked thunderbolts — thundei bolts fastened together, like the 
chain shot used in naval battles m the i8th century The 
thunderbolts joined together with chains, would form a net- 
work which would effectually fasten the fallen angels to the floor 
of Hell 

329 Transfi —fix by passing some sharp instrument 
through to be transfixed with a sword 

330 Awake ’ arise * etc —ze^ ‘if you do not rise now, 
you will never rise ^ This line sounds like a shout of battle, or a 
rousing bugle-call sounding the charge 

LINES 331—375 

Description of the fallen angels as they wake fro 
their stupor and spring up “ upon the wi g ” at the call 
of their leader 

331 Abashed — ashamed , filled with shame 

332 As when men — le^ m the same way av men who 
are wont, etc, rouse and bestir themselves, etc, when found by 
one w^hom they dread 

333 On duty — In most editions the comma is placed 
after duty z e , ^ wont to w^atch on duty ^ , but Masson places the 
comma after watch^ which leaves on duty attached to sleeping , ^ ^ , 
‘ wont to watch, on duty sleeping found,’ etc Either way gives 
good sense The penalty for a sentinel found sleeping at his 
post m time of war, is death By who — by (those) whom, 
or (one) whom , t e their officers 
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335 Nor did they not perceive — thet\\o negatives can- 

cel each other, and make an affirmative so, ‘they did per- 
ceive ’ ‘ and they did not fail to perceive ’ Plight — condition , 

always used of a bad or miserable condition. 

336 Or the fierce pains not feel— 2 ^ they did feel the 
pains 

337 To voice obeyed — Obey as a transitive vetb 

governs a direct object the introduction of to before the object 
here is a Latinism, m imitation of the dative case which the verb 
for obey takes m Latin 

338 Innumerable— agrees with they 

338—343 The allusion is to another story from the histor} 
of the deliverance of the Israelites from the oppression of the 
Egyptian Phaiaoh by Moses (see note to line 8) , see Exodus 
X I — 20 According to the Bible account, when Pharaoh re 

fused to let the people of Israel go at Moses’ demand, God sent 
ten plagues or fearful visitations of nature, upon the Egyptians, 
the eighth of which was a plague of locusts “ And Moses 
stretched foith his rod over the land of Egypt, and the Lord 
brought an east wind upon that land all that day, and all the 
night, and when it was morning the east wind brought the 
locusts And the locusts went up over all the land of Egypt and 
rested in all the borders of Egypt very giie\ous were they be- 
fore them there were no such locusts as they, neither after them 
shall be such Foi they covered the face of the whole eaith, so 
that the land was darkened j and they did eat every herb of the 
land, all the fruit of the trees which the hail ” (the 7th plague) 
“ had left , and there lemained not any green thing, either 
tree or herb of the held, through all the land of Egypt ” {Exod X 
13 — 15) The simile is, ‘As when the potent rod (338) up called 

a pitchy cloud of locusts (340), so numberless were those bad 
angels seen ’ (344) 

338 Pote t rod — magical wand of Moses — constantly 
referred to m the Bible story 

339 A r son — Moses (see note to 1 8 ) his father 

was Amram, of the tribe of Levi, and his mother Jochebed 
{Exod VI 20) 
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339 Egypt’s evil day— the day of Egypt’s misfortune, when 

the country was being afflicted with the ten plagues The ten 
plagues were (i) The Nile was changed into blood (Exod VII 
14 — 25) , (2) the land was overiun with fiogs (VIII 1 — 15) , (3) 
the people weie covered with lice (VIII 16 — 19 ^ (4) the air was 
filled with swarms of flies (VIII 20 — 22), (5) the cattle were 
attacked by a deadly disease, and died (IX x — 7 ) , (6) the people 
were afflicted with loathsome boils (IX 8 — 12) ^ (7) their harvests 
were destroyed by teirible hail (IX 13 — 35) ? (8) all the vege- 
tation was eaten by locusts (X r — 20) (9) Egypt was covered 

with an awful darkness foi thiee da5s (X 21 — 29) , and (10) all 
the first-born of all the people, from Pharaoh to the meanest 
peasant, were slain in one night (XI 4 — 8, XII 29 — 36) Only 
aftei this last calamity did Pharaoh lelent and allow the childien 
of Israel to leave Egypt, their land of bondage ” 

340 Up called — an mv^eision for “called up” Pitchy 
cloud — a cloud as dark or black as pitch (tar) Cnf the phrase, 
“pitch daikness ’’ A flock of locusts flying over a country is 
often so dense as to darken the light of the sun 

341 Locusts — the locust is a large insect of the same 
family as the grasshopper They appear in immense numbers and 
eat up every green thing they come across One water, describing 
an aimyof them crawling on the ground in 1845 Syria, says, 
“ Their number was astounding , the whole face of the mountain 
was black with them On they came like a living deluge We 
dug trenches, kindled fires, and beat and burned to death ‘ heaps 
upon heaps,’ but the effoitwas utterly useless Wave after wave 
ro/M up the mountain side and poured over rocks, walls, ditches, 
and hedges — those behind covering up and bridging over the 
masses already killed ” (Dr Thompson, m The Land and the 
Book ) 

342 Warping" — To waip means to twist, distort so a 
piece of wood is said to be warped when it is twisted out of shape 
by changes of climate Nautically, to warp means to tow a ship 
along m a devious course by ropes attached to anchors or buoys 
So here warping implies m nregnlsiY, zig-zag motion, and well 
describes the movements of the locusts m the air as they are blown 
hither and thither by the wind and do not fly in a straight line. 
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So, Svoiking forward with an irregulai motion, following the 
direction of the eastern wind ’ 

342 That — relat antecedent dond (340) Impious 
Pharaoh — wicked because he defied God and refused to obe} 
His command to let His people go 

343 Land of Nile — Eg>pt fittingly so called, because it 
ow^es Its feitility, and indeed its habitability, to its great rner, the 
Nile 

345 Hovering— suspended on outsti etched wings (like a 
hawk or kite about to pounce on its piey) Cope — ^ault , con- 
ca-ve loof (connected with tap) 

34fi Nether — lower 

347 Till, as a signal, etc — / ‘ till, when the uplifted 

spear of then great Sultan, gi\en as a signal, waved to direct their 
course ’ (Some editions read ‘ at a signal gi\en 

348 Sultan — the proper pronounciation is Sultan^ the 
accent being on the last s} liable but in English, according to 
the habit of the language to put the accent as near the beginning 
of words as possible, this Aiabic word is usuall} pronounced 
Sultan^ as it IS here 

349 In even balance — with e\enl} poised wings , with a 
steady, uniform movement 

350 Brimstone — sulphur lit bmn-stone^ or burning-stone 
The idea of sulphui or brimstone’s being an important element 
in the composition of the soil of Hell, comes from the Bible — 
Cfif Rev XXI 8 “ the lake that burneth wuth fire and brim- 
stone” Brimstone when burning gues off evil-smellmg anc^ 
suffocating fumes 

351 — 355 Another simile expressing the great multitude ot 
the fallen angels — they w ere far more numerous than the hordes 
of Vandals and Goths that poured out of the North of Europe and 
swmpt ove^ the Roman Empne, in the 4th and 5th centuries A D 
The three similes Milton uses to impiess on the reader the great 
number of Satan’s followers, are skilfully chosen to emphasise at 
the same time the their different states (i) When they were 
lying stupefied on the burning lake, they are compared to the 
fallen autumn leaves strewing the brooks m Vallombrosa, to the 
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sedge floatmg in the Red Sea after a storm, and to the corpses 
of the Egyptian army washed about on the Red Sea, (2) when 
they spiing up on the wing at Satan’s call, they are compared to 
the dense clouds of locusts called up by Moses , (3) when they 
had alighted on the ground and weie massed together, they are 
compared to the hosts of barbarians ciowdmg dowm on Rome 
fiom the North 

351 Like which, etc ‘ like which (multitude) the 

populous North never poured fa multitude) ’ So the word multi- 
tude performs two functions — viz ^ noun in apposition to 

f/iey (349) and antecedent to which, and object of poured (352) 
Populous North — the North of Europe, which became so 
densely populated that numerous tribes had to move south to 
find sustenance in the 4th century 

352 Frozen \oms— frozen refeis to the cold climate of 
N Europe as compared to the South Lotfu is often used in 
the Bible to express the generativ'e powder of the father eg, Cnf 
God’s piomise to Jacob at Bethel be fruitful and multiply a 
nation and a company of nations shall be of thee, and kings shall 
come out of thy loins ” [Genesis, XXXV 22) Hht loins Blxq, 
literally, the part of the body on either side of the trunk from the 
ribs to the low^er limbs 

353 Rhene or the Danaw — the rivers Rhine and Danube, 
the northern boundaries of the Roman Empire Milton uses 
the Latin form of the word Rhine (Rhenus), and the German 
form of Danube {Donaw) for the sake of euphony Her bar- 
barous sons— All the nations outside the Roman Empire were 
called by the Romans ^ barbarans ’ , a word adopted from the 
Greeks, w^ho called all non-Greeks hoi bararoi (the barbarians), 
just as the Jews called all other peoples Gentiles — Her, referring 
to the populous North,” is in contradiction to loin^ (352) if the 
North is personified as feminine (the mother), we should expect 
wombm 352 , if it is in harmony wnth the word loins, personified 
as masculine (the father), we should expect his here 

354 Like a deluge on the South— the South is Southern 
Europe, Italy, Spam, N Africa, etc , the centre of the Roman 
Empire The invasion of the barbaric Goths and Vandals, etc , is 
c:ompared to a tremendous flood spreading as far south as the 
North of Africa 
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355 Beneath Gibraltar — to the south of Gibrajtar Lib- 
yan sands — Libya was the ancient geographical name for Atrica 
In Roman times the term was specially applied to the pait now 
known as the Libyan Desert, which includes parts of Eg>pt, 
Tripoli and Barca, — a immense stony plateau that merges west- 
ward into the Sahara Deseit The reference here is to the Vandals 
who crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, and established themselves 
firmly in ALica by the capture of Carthage m the year 429 

356 Squadron band— -a squadron is the principal 

division of a regiment , a band, a smaller company so each squad- 
ron would contain several bands 

359 Excelling human — fai superior to human forms 
Dignities— dignitaries , persohs holding positions of dignity 

360 Erst — foimerly once the superlative form of ere 
(connected with early) 

362 Razed — erased rubbed out 

363 Books of Life — a phrase from the £ook of Revelation 

(Bible) Cnf Rev III 5 “and He that overcometh shall thus be 
arrayed in white garments , I will in no wise blot his name out of 
the book of life ” and Rev XX 12 “1 saw the dead, the gieat 
and small, standing befoie the throne , and books were opened , 
and another hook was opened, which is the book of life , and the 
dead were judged out of the things which were written in the 
books, according to their woiks ’’ and XXI 27 ‘‘And there shall 
in no wise entei into it anything unclean, or he that maketh an 
abomination and a he , but only they which aie written in the 
Lamb^s (Christ’s) book of life ” The origin of the idea of a “ book 
of life” ( or “ book, or register, of the living”) kept in heaven, m 
which the names of the redeemed are written, is to be found in the 
roll of citizens of Jerusalem, such as is refeired to m Isaiah IV 
3, “ And It shall come to pass that he that is left in Zion, and 

he that remameth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, even every 
one that is written among the living in Jerusalem ” From this 
came the conception of a roll of the names of God’s people kept 
by God Himself, such as Moses referred to w^hen he prayed, “And 
if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written” {Exod XXXII 32) 
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364 Yet — te i they had, aftei then rebellion and fall, lost 
their heavenly names {Cnf lines 80-82), and at this time had not 
yet received then new names (t/zr; , those of the idols of the 
heathen) which men were afterwards to give them Sons of Eve — 
mankind Got them — got for themselves 

365 New names — under the idea (started by the early 
Christian fathers) that the heathen gods were really devils in 
disguise, Milton gives the fallen angels the names of the deities 
worshipped m Canaan, Egypt, Greece and elsewhere — such as 
Moloch, Beelzebub, etc Till — le^ they got no names till they 
coiiupted mankind 

366 God’s hig'h sufferance — the permission of the High 
Being see note to line 212 For the trial of man — to put 
men to the proof, to test their virtue by temptation 

367 Falsities and lies — the deceptions of idolatry and 
superstition 

368 To forsake — so as to foisake so that they did 
forsake 

370 Glory— object of hansfojm To transform— paral- 
lel in construction with to fon^ake , z <? , ‘ corrupted so as to 
forsake and to transform,’ etc Him that made them — 
their Creator 

371 Image of a brute— the golden calf (see below) 

372 Adorned with gay religions— z , gay religious 
rites were celebrated, m which the images were adorned with 
gorgeous trappings (But perhaps Milton dictated adored here , 
as we should expect some word like ‘‘ ornaments ” after “ adorned 
with” i?(Z/z^z^?//^=religious ceremonies 

370-373 Two kinds of idolatry aie heie noticed (i) Some- 
times the Israelites made images repiesenting their own God, 
Jehovah, and worshipped them as diiect objects of adoiation e g , 
tbe gold calf which they made when Moses had gone up to Mount 
S nai to receive the law fiom God {Exod XXXII), and probably 
the two golden calves set up by Jeroboam, King oL Israel, in 
Bethel and Dan (see i King^^ XI 26-33) In such cases they 
were worshipping Jehovah, but under the form of images, in 
direct disobedience to the second commandment of the Deca- 
logue, Thou shall not make unto thyself any graven image, or 
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any likeness of anything that is m hea\en above, or .that is m 
the earth beneath, or that is m the water under the eaith Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them nor seive them ” {Exod XX 
4) (2) Sometimes they deseited the worship of Jeho\ah al- 

together, and worshipped the idols of the suriounding Canaanite 
or Syrian nations — such idols as Baal, Moloch, etc 

373 Devils to adore for deities — to adon, connected 
with corrupted (368) for dezties=2is gods 

374 Then — when men became so corrupted 

374-5 Names — tdoh the idol is the matenal image ot 
the god , the name his designation 

LINES 376—521 

The names and characters of the chief of the fallen 
angels, as identified with the heathen gods of ancient 
Palestine, Egypt, Greece, etc 

376 Say, Muse — Muse (see note to line 6) governs 

two objects, names^ and the noun sentence consisting of the m- 
diiect questions “ who came first,” “ who came last f z e , ‘ tell us 
their new names by which the> subsequently became known 
to men, and tell us which of them came first and w^hich came 
last ’ 

377 Roused — passive participle , “having been roused” 

378 As next in worth, came singly—/ e , ‘who, as being 
next m lank to their great Emperor, one by one came, first and 
last, to where he stood ’ Szng/y — one after the other 

379 Bare strand — bairen shore 

380 Promiscuous crowd — miscellaneous heid (Milton 
is about to give the names only of the great leaders, not of the 
rank and file) Aloof — apart 

381 The chief were those — Milton selects as the chief 
devils those who afterwards, in the form of heathen deities, had 
the audacity to establish their wwship m Palestine, close to the 
land and Temple of Jehovah, the only one true God In this 
Milton, the Puritan, dominates tne Milton of the Renpssance — 
suboidmating the famous classical gods of Greece and Rome 
to the grosser idols of S>ria, little known outside che Bible 

382 Prey — victims , vz2 , mankind 
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383 ^Seats — places of worship ^ temples and shrines Loilg“ 
fter — long after the time Milton is here describing m subsequent 

ages Seat of God — Jerusalem, where was the Temple of Jeho- 
vah, the true God, worshipped by the Jews 

384 Their altars—object of Gods adored— 
adored as gods 

385 The nations round — the surrounding Canaanite 
nations, such as the people of Tyre and Sidon (Phoenicians), the 
Syrians (whose capital was Damascus), the Moabites, Ammonites, 
etc Durst abide — ‘ ventured to hold their ground in the very 
piesence of Jehovah as He sent His thunder out of Sion ’ , {ahide^ 
here, in the sense of endure, tolerate, sustain) 

386 Thundering — the Jews attributed the powder of the 
thunder to Jehovah, just as the Romans did to Jupiter The 
thunder is often mentioned in the Bible as the Goice of God ’ , 
eg^ Psalm YyiW 13, “ Jehovah also thundered in the heavens, 
and the Most High uttered His \oice’’ Milton must have had 
the sa}ing of the prophet Amos in his mind ‘‘Jehovah 
shall roar from Zion, and utter His voice from Jerusalem 
[Amos, I 2) Sion — see note to line 10 

386 7 Throned between the Cherubim— these Cheru- 
bim must not be confounded with those descnbed in the note on 
line 129, although they were piobably meant as images of those 
spiritual beings They weie two small figures, made of gold, which 
were fixed to the “ mercy-seat,’' or cover, of the sacred Aik of the 
Covenant— a wooden chest placed in the Temple, said to contain 
the tables of stone on wdiich the Ten Commandments were 
written, and which was popularly regarded as the special seat of 
Jehovah A full description of the Ark and the Cherubim will 
be found m Exodus XXV, 10-22 The position of the Cherubim 
is thus descnbed, “ And the Cherubim shall spread out their 
wings on high, covenng the meicy-seat with their wings, with 
their faces to one another , toward the mercy-seat sh'^11 the 
faces of the Cherubim be ” (verse 20) And the sanctity of the 
Ark as a special place of revelation is thus asserted “ And there 
I (Jehovah) will meet with thee, and I will commune wnth 
thee from above the mercy-seat, from between the two Cherubim 
which are upon the Ark of the testimony — ” (Verse 22) 
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388 His sanctuary— Jehovah'b Temple The Temple 
at Jerusalem was divided into two parts — the Holy Place, and 
the Holy of Holies The latter was simply a small room, m 
which was nothing but the aik with its cherubim, and into 
w^hich no one ever entered except the High Priest, and he only 
once a year on the Day of Atonement Probabl) the Holy Place, 
01 less sacred part, is referred to here 

389 Abominations — accursed things a term often applied 
in the Bible to idols, as polluting and unclean 

391 Their darkness his light — a metaphor 

foi wickedness and falsehood, foi purity and tiuth Af- 

front — insult, the original meaning of the woid (‘‘stand opposite 
to ’) may also be intended, the shnnes of the false gods stand- 
ing opposite to the shrines of the true God, and so insulting 
Him 

392 521 “ The following catalogue of e\il spirits has been 

greatl} praised, not only for its poeti>, but as comprising a most 
learned epitome of the whole system of idolatry prevalent in 
Syria and adjacent countries, and as being not merelv ornamental, 
but an essential part of the great religious epic 

392 405 Moloch 

391 Moloch, horrid king — the word Moloch, 01 Melech, 

means “ King m Hebrew^ The epithet homd is added, be- 
cause he was worshipped wuth human sacrifices Moloch was a 
god of the Ammonites, a Canaanitish nation that dwelt across 
the Jordon on the east of Palestine Human sacrifices, generally 
of children, formed part of his worship and according to Jewish 
tradition, the children w^ere placed in the hands of his metal 
idol, whence they rolled into a furnace Strict piohibitions 
against this hoirible Moloch wmrship are to be found in the 
Jewnsh Law eg , Lemt^ XVIII ,21 “ And thou shalt not give 

any of thy seed to make them pass through the fire to Moloch, 
neithei shalt thou profane the name of thy God , I am 
Jehovah ” 

392 Besmeared— daubed, stained used metaphorically, 
tor of course it was the metal idol that w^as smeared with blood, 
not the e\il spirit 
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393 Parents’ tears — teais shed by the fatheis and motheis 
of the childien sacuficed to j\[oloch (As desmea/ed does not suit 
the subject, tea^ s, we must understand some \erb as “ bedewed 
This IS an example of ‘‘zeugma ”, le, the figuie of speech b> 
which one veib is made to sene two subjects, although it pro- 
pel ly belongs in meaning to only one) 

394-396 Prose order — ‘ though the cries of then children 
who passed thiough the hie to this gum idol, (wen) unheaid 
on account of (foi) the noise of churns,^ etc 

394 Timbrels a kind of dium, 01 tambourine 

396 Grim — ciueb tenible, hideous Him — object of iiW7- 
shipped an example of ihetoiical in\eision The Ammonite — 
see note to line 392 

3979 All these place names lefei to localities in Ammon 
Rabba — Rabbah 01 Rabbath, chief city of the Ammonites, on 
the noith of the uvei Ainon, no^\ called Ammon Argob — 
a distiict, afieiwaids called Tiachantis, and now El lejeh It 
was, in the days of the Isiaelite conquest of Canaan, in the 
kingdon of Og, the Amonte King of Bashan Bahian - 
Bashan, a distiict east of the Jordan, oiiginally the kingdom 
of Og, the Amonte, it afLen\aids belonged to the JevVish lube of 
Manasseh Arnon-~a iner and valley forming the southern 
boundary of Ammon towards Moab 

400 Such audacious neighbourhood—extremely bold 
01 piesumptuous nearness to the land^iheie the Uue God was \\or- 
shipped (xVmmon was divided fiom the land of Isiael only by the 
liver Jordan and the Dead Sea) 

400-401 The wisest heart of Solomon — as Solomon was 
the wisest of all the kings of the Easq his beait was the wisest 
heart Solomon was the son of David, the second King of Israel, 
and was considered the wisest, wealthiest and most powerful of all 
the Jewish kings He reigned fiom 1016 to 975 B C , and was the 
last king of a united nation, as aftei his death the kingdom was 
divided, his son Rehoboam keeping the southern kingdom of 
Judah, and a usurper, Jeroboam taking the northern kingdom of 
Isiael Solomon began his leign well, and was noted foi his 
great wisdom and the piety and beneficence of his rule , but in 
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hib olJ age he mained man) hcithen piince^se^, and gol led aw a} 
b} them into ulolatious piactices 

401 Led by fraud — couuptedb) W1I5 deceits 

402 Right against “-e\actl> oppomtc 

403 That opprobrious hiii—infamous lull This wab 

the southern put ot the Mount of Gluts, edled in the Bible the 
'‘mount of coiiuption,'’ 01 ‘‘ mount of urience, ’ (Heoiew, Hir- 
Hannnashchith), ;see 2 XXIII , 13), because it was co\eied 

with the shinies of heul en gods Milton dtsciibes it elsewheie 
as the h ill of scandal 416), and the oUtnsivt mouniain (413' Iho 
IMount of Glues is nght agiiiist Mount >h luih, on which the 
Temple is hiult, ]ust acioss the ValL\ of Jehoshaphat In 2 
Kings XXIII , lec'oiding the lefoims ot the good King Josiah, it 
IS dennPeK stated th it it was heie that bolumon had built a 

high place’ ^shiinel to Milcom, a god geneially identified \uth 
Moloch (\Lise 13) “Ana the high pi ices tint wcie befoie Jem- 
salein, which w^eie on die right hind ot the mount of coirupBon, 
which bolomon the King of Isipel had buildca foi \shtoieth, the 
aboniinition ot the Zidonuns, and foi Chemosli, the abomination 
of Moab, and for Milconp the abomination of the ciiildien of 
Amnion, did the King (Josiah > defile {Cnf i King’s XI 7) HlS 
grove^ — (an a\eiiue 01 gioup of tiees) is the tianslatioii 
alw a} s guen 111 the Authorised Veision dTiade 111 1611) of the 
English Bible, of the Hebiew woid alhia/i and the “ giOves” 
connected with the shiines of heathen deities ha\e been geneially 
undei stood to be avenues of tiees, sacied to the go<l no doubt 
Milton means this beie But in the Revised Veision of the 
English Bible (published 18S5), the word aUmah is not translated, 
but allowed to stand, because it is no^v known that ashoah did 
not mean a “ giove but a sacied tiee, 01 pole 01 stump of wood, 
the special symbol of the wmiship of the goddess Asthtaieth, or 
connected with phallic woiship 

403—5 Valley of Hmnom, etc —see 2 Chronide% 
XXXIII , 6 Manasseh, the wicked and heathen king of Judah, 
son of the good king Hezekiah, “ made his childien to pass 
through the file in the valley of the son of Hmnom ” To “ pass 
through the fixe,” is the Biblical term foi sacrificing to Moloch — 
The valle} is called m the Old Testament, “ The valley of Hin- 
110m ” (Hebiew, Ge-Hinnom), “The valley of the son of Hmnom/ 
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and “ The valley of the children of Hinnom ” It was a valley 
situated to*the south of Jerusalem, dividing the hill on which the 
city IS built from the Hill of Evil Counsel It, oi part of it, was 
also called Tofheth^ from a word meaning ‘‘ a drum,^^ because of 
the drums beaten to drown the cries of the children when being 
saciificed to Moloch After it had been defiled in Manasseh’s 
reign by Moloch woiship, Josiah ordered all mannei of filth to be 
conveyed thither, to prevent its use as a centre of idolatiy —see 
2 Ktngs^ XXIII , lo, “ And he (Josiab) defiled Topheth, which is 
m the valley of the children of Hinnom, that no man might make 
his son or his daughter to pass thiough the fire to Moloch ” The 
place became hateful to the Jews, and was used as a leceptacle foi 
the filth of the cit}, which was consumed by fires kept perpetuall> 
burning In latei times, from its eiil associations, its filth, and its 
perpetual fires, it became a visible picture of Hell , and Gehenna^ 
the Greek form of the Hebrew Ge-ffinnopi^ and also Topheth, 
became names of Hell, the place of eternal fieiy torment of the 
wicked (The Urdu /ahannum is simply Gehenna) This w'oid* 
Gehenna, is used always in the Greek New’’ Festament where Hell 
IS meant eg, Matthew, XXXIII , 33 “ How can ye escape the 

damnation of Hell (Gehenna) ^ ’’ , w^heteas when the place of the 
dead dimply is meant, Hade^ is always used Probably it was from 
the liteial Valley of Hinnom, thus defiled, with its masses of cor- 
ruption crawding wnth woims and maggots, and its perpetual fiie,. 
that Christ drew hib teirible description of Hell (Gehenna) — 
wdieie their worm dieth not and the hie is not quenched’^ 
{Mark IX 48) 

406—4x8 Che os — 

406 Chemos — (or Chemosh = “fire’') the chief god of the 
Moabites, a Canaanite nation inhabiting the country east of the 
Dead Sea and south of Ammon He was also w’orshipped b} the 
Ammonites and Solomon built a shiine to him, he did to 
Moloch Milton calls him ob^cefie, perhaps because he confused 
him wuth Baal-Peor (line 41 2) , though no doubt his worship also was 
connected with impure utes Chemosh is fiequently mentioned 
m the Bible, and his name occuis on the famous IMoabile Stone, 
a monument with an ancient inscription in the ancient Hebrew^ 
language, discovered in 1868, erected by Mesha, King of Moab, 
m 850 B C The dread of Moab’s sons— the god w^orshipped 
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in fear b> the Moabites Dread is heie abstract foi concrete, the 
emotion put for the person who causes the emotion 

407 — II \ll these place-names refer to localities in or con- 
nected with Moab Aroer— a cit> on the river \rnon, the 
boundar) betv^een Moab and Ammon Nebo — a city m the 
east of Moab Abarim — a lange of mountains bounding Moab 
to the south Hesebon (01 and Horonaim, two cities 

ot the Moabites taken from them by Seon or king of the 

Amontes Sibma and Eleale, also localities in Moab Sibma 
\vas famous for its vines 

411 Asphaltic Pool — the Dead Sea, 01 the bait bea, — the 
lemarkable lake into which the rivei Jordan flows, and which is 
piobably the lowest spot on the Earth’s surface Its level is 1300 
feet below sea level and its waters are so saturated with salt, that 
the} are four times as dense as ordinal y sea-water It was called the 
Dead bea because no fish can live in it, and its shores are a barren 
desolation It was named the Asphaltic T^ake b) Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, because of the great amount of asphalt (bitumen 
or mineral pitch) floating on its surface It is mentioned here as 
it IS the western boundary of Moab, dividing Moab from the land 
of Israel 

412 Peer his other name — Baal Peoi, the local divinity 
ot ^Iount Peoi, a mountain in Moab There is no reason wb> he 
should be identified with Chemosh, except that both were Moabite 
divinities 

412 414 The reference is to the Bible stoi} in XXV 

The people of Israel, during their journeyings towards the land 
of Canaan under the leadership of Moses, were tempted to take 
part m the idolatrous rites of Baal-Peor when theyreached Shittim, 
in the valley of the Jordan, opposite Jericho “ And Israel abode in 
Shitlim, and the people began to commit whoredoms with the 
daughters of Moab ? for the> called the people unto the sacrifice 
of their gods , and the people did eat and bowed down to their 
gods \nd Israel joined himself to Baal-Peor , and the anger 
of Jehovah was kindled against Israel” This ‘ cast them woe,” 
because God sent a plague upon the people to punish them, which 
slew 2400 , and Moses, in order to stay the plague, bad all those 
who had joined in the idolatrous worship killed 
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415 Thence— tiom the \ale of Shittini Lustful orgies 
— lictntiou^ 1 ites acconipanied b\ Jumkeuress and debauchery 
Enlarged -extended 

416 Hill of scandal— see note, line 403 Solomon built 
a shnne to Chemosh as well as IMoloch 

417 Moloch homicide— Mt'loch the ^lansla^ei, because 

ofhisdehght in human sauifmes Lust hard by hate— the 
shnne of <^he nosh (who stands foi close b> the shnne of 

Moloch (whose cuif^l w^oiship makes him stand fo^ haft) It 1^ 
lileiilly tine that lust and hate clo^eh connected, the satis 
faction ot lust- beini* oPen follow ed hw cruelt) and sx\age feio 
cit) ( \ pai'-iUhctiC clause, in loose appositi in k) the preceding 
hnes^ 

.}id TaU tne good Josjah, etc —i C , h\ desti0}ing their 
high pliccsj cuiting (‘ov\n then ls/it?ah <gu)\es', and polluting 
then altxrs See the passage (2 A 7 ^^o, XXI D 13, 14) quoted 
in note t('> hue 401 Josiah, King of Judah, was a dt\out 
woi shippei of JelK) ah, and ^et hunsclf to cleanse his kingdom 
of all idolatiOLis })i acticcs It was he that polluted the \alley 
of Plinnoin to s'o[/ the v\ 01 ship of Moloch (Sie note to lines 
403 5 ' 

4 ^9 437 The Baahm and Ashtaroth 

4x9 Bordering hood — the Euphiates, the oldest iner 
mentioned m histoi} called botiUfing^ because in God’s piomise 
to xVbiaham it is mentioned as a boundai} ol the Piomised Land 
“ In that da^ [eho\ah made a co\enant with Abiaham, saying. 
Unto th> seed ha\e I given this lind, fiom the iivei of Egypt 
unto the great nvei, the ruer Euphiates ’ {Genesis XV, 18) The 
Eiqdiratos and the Tigris weie the two iiveis enclosing the ancient 
land called Tvlesopotamia {hf ^ ^between the ineis h, the seat of the 
Chaldean, the x\ss)iian, and the Babylonian Empiies 

420 The brook that parts, etc —the Wad} el Ansb 
(called in the Septuagmt, the Greek tianslation ot the Old Testa- 
ment, Rhinocoiui a It IS refeired to in Isaiah XXVII, 12, as 
‘‘Thebiook of Egypt” — “And it shall come to pass in that 
da} theit Jehovah shall beat off his fiuit, fiom the flood of the 
Rnei (Euphrates) unto the brook of Eg}pt ” 
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422 Baalim and Ashtaroth--i?t?<2/ ^^as the sun-god, and 
chief duinit}, of the S)iiaiis and Plveniciiiis Ihe uoid Tail 111 
Hebtea m- ms Loid, ’ and was the goacial name gnen to mail) 
S}uan deities Each loc d god was a Baal, andpeilnps a manifest- 
ation ol the Baal, and so we find the w^oid compounded with the 
names ot places, t g ^ Baal-Peoi (see line 4'i2j, Baal Zephoi, Baal- 
Gad, etc, that is the Loid, 01 God 01 Baal of Teoi, ol Gad, etc* 
iCnf^ BailZebiib or Beel/ebub, tho “god of liies — see line 81, 
note; The pluial of Baal in Hebiew in ^cr^//w,=Baals, ioids 
01 gods A^hia} o-^h \s pluial of \shticth (see 438', femi 
nine nouns making then pluial m and tnaseuline nouns in 
im Ashtneth 01 \stai le was the SMian godile^s of the moon, 
and dn phnal meaus die man} local \aneties of Ashiaunb found 
in diffeient places I he} aie both mentioned togetbei in SapunI 
VII, 1. — ■“ [hen the childien of Isiacl did put awa\ the Baalim 
and the xVshtaioth, ^nd s^*\ed JehoMh onh Those male, 
these female — 1 1 , the foimei the Baalinn being male duinities, 
01 gods, the latlei [the AshtnotlB being female di\ unties, or 
goddesses 

423 31 For spirits, etc — '‘Tilton explanation of how it 
was possible foi these fallen angels to appear aftciwaids both as 
gods and goddesses 

424 Either sex or both— eithei male 01 female 
sepaiately, or both at the same time So soft -“plastic easih 
moulded 

125 Uncompoiinded— simple, not conplex not mixed up 
with othe’' niateiuls Essence pure — pure nature, 01 being, 
Ol substance Cpf empyreat substance (107), heaven!} e\saue^ 

(138) 

426 Tied or manacled — then movements and tiansforma- 
tion weie uniestncted bnanacled ’ = A/ with hand’s chained (Lat 
manus, hand), as “ fetteied ' = with fastened 

427 Brittle Strength of bones— bones, however strong, 
must be fi agile oi easily broken 

428 Cumbrous flesh— heax}, gross, as compared to spiri- 
tual essence 

428 Dilated or condensed— of great si/e or small 
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430 Airy purposes — then journeys through the air to carry 
out their purposes 

431 Fulfil — carry out , execute 

432 For those— the Baalim and Ashtaroth 

433 Their living strength— the living God, who was the 
real source of their strength Jehovah is constantly called the 
living God by the piophets in the Bible, to emphasise the unreality 
of the imaginary gods of the heathen, which were simply dead 
idols U frequented— qualifies altar 

435 estial gods — idols m the toim of beasts For 
which — as a punishment for which (idolatry) As low bowed 
dow — bowed as low (as they had done m worship) 

436 Sunk— fell 

437 Despicable foes— mean foes, toes to be despised 

I e , foes that Israel could easily have treated with contempt if 
they had not weakened themselves by deserting their “living 
stiength ” The Hebrew prophets always thought that the defeat 
of the Israelites by the Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, and other 
surrounding nations, was the punishment God inflicted on them 
from time to time for their idolatry The great example of such 
punishment was the Babylonian Captivity which lasted for 70 
years, and finally cured the Jews of any tendency to idolatry , 
foi since then they have been the strictest of monotheists 

437-445 Ashtoreth 

437 With these in troop - in company with these 

438 Ashtoreth — see note to 422 She was the goddess 
of the moon and wife of Baal, the Sun-God, both Syrian deities 
She was probably derived by the Phoenicians from the Assyrian 
goddess, Ishtar Her worship was very licentious Phoemci ns 
, — the people of Tyre and Sidon, a colony of whom founded the 
famous city of Carthage, in Africa 

439 Ast rte — Ashtor&th is the Hebrew form of the Phoeni- 

cian Ashtart Queen of heave , with crescent hours— she 
was called the Queen of Heaven, and in her images her head was 
surmounted by the shape of the crescent moon, because she was 
the moon-goddess The prophet Jeremiah refers to her m Jer 
VII ^ 18 The children gather wood and the fathers kindle 
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the fire and the women knead the dough to make cakes to the 
Queen of Heaven ” 

440 Bright image—the moon itself 01 the gorgeous 
adol of Ashtoreth Nightly — at night By the moon — b\ 
the light of the moon 

441 Sldonian virgins— Mrgms ot Sidon, a great Phoenician 
town and port, about 20 miles north of then othei gieat city, 
Pyre, on the east coast of the Mediterranean Sea Ashtoreth was 
specially worshipped by ^iigins, as she was the goddess of fertilit) 
Paid their vows and songs — an example of zeugma * paid 
their vows and fsangi their songs ’ 

442 In Sion also not unsung — m Sion also the piaiseN 
of Ashtoreth w ere sung 

443 Offensive mountain— see note to 1 403 

444 That uxorious king— Solomon, who is said to ha^ e 
had 700 wives, many of them heathen princesses Uxorious means 
excessivel} fond of wives and submissive to their whims, and it is 
;a fitting epithet for Solomon, who was led astra\ by these '‘fair 
idolatresses” from the worship of the true God to heathen rites 
and the building of heathen shnnes See i Kings XI ^ 3-8 
‘‘Solomon had seven hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred 
-concubines, and his wives turned away his heart For it came 
to pass when Solomon was old, that his wives turned away his 
heart after other gods , and his heart was not perfect with Jehovah 
his God, as was the heart of David his father For Solomon went 
after Vshtoreth, the goddess of the Zidonians, and after Milcom, 
the abomination of the Ammonites Then did Solomon build 
high places foi Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in the mount 
that lb before Jerusalem, and for Moloch, the abomination of the 
children of Ammon And so did he for all bis strange wives, 
w^hich burnt incense and sacrificed unto their gods Whose 
heart, though large— referring to the extent of his knowledge 
and wisdom Z<7r^<f==wise 

446 457 Thammuz — 

446 Thammuz ~a God ot the Syrians and Phoenicians, 
identified by the Greeks with their Adonis, who, as a beautiful 
youth, was said to have been slam by a wild, boar m the moun- 
tain range of Lebanon (betw^een Syria andPalestme), whence the 
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&}rian luei, Adonis, uses x\s this iivei, aftei the meltuig of 
the sno\^s, is colouied ^ed ev^iy yeai with the mudd> soil it 
bungs down, it was supposed to be discoloured with the blood of 
Tammuz, (451), which ga\e rise to an annual leligious mouuiing 
for hib death He was supposed to die and use again annually 
and so was probabl} a peisonification of the change of seasons, 
Sumniei cl) mg m ^'Shntei and ie\i\ingin the Spring The Gieek 
Adonis, the fa^ouiite of Aphiodite (Venus), got bis name fiom 
the wS}nan n\ei 

449 Amorous ditties — lo\e songs The worship of 
Thainmu/ v^as of a licenuous natuie A summer’s day —the 
mf)iuning foi 1 hamnnv took place in Jul} 

450 Smooth AdoUiS— the inei, called smooth because it 
is a small, softI\ flo\ing sticam 

451 Supposed With blood— supposed (to be pm pie) with 
blood 

452 Love-tale — the stOi\ of the ainouis of Veins and 
Adonis 

453 SiOiTs daughters— 'the Jewish women With like 
heat — with simdai passion, or sexual fever 

454 Sacred porch — sacied gate of the Temple of Jehovah 
in Jem Salem 

4o5 Ezekiel saw — the Jewish piophet, Ezekiel, who 
Inccl duung the Bab>lon!an captivity See Ezek VUI, 14 
“ rhen he bi ought me to the door of the gate of Jehovah’s 
house which was towaids the north , and behold, there sat the 
women weeping for lammuz ” This w^as part of one of Ezekiefs 
visions, m which he was shewn the way in which the Jev^s weie 
secietly practising vauous idolatious rites 

456 Dark idolatries — ^A?//v=wicked, evil 

457 Alienated Judah— the people of Judah whose hearts 
were estianged fiom the w 01 ship of the tiue God, Jehovah 
(After Solomon’s death, the kingdom of Isiael was divided into 
two parts— Isiael m the noith, with Samaria as its capital, and 
Judah in the south, the capital of which was Jerusalem) 

457^466 Dagon— 
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10-460 Theieferencei*.totheslon m 1 
T)A 4 n tib a ood of the Philistines, a Caanam'e people that 
& on the southern coast of Palestine, before 

find ot the Fhtlntim^^ In the time ot the Jewish Jud^e , 
SrUcame a kingdom, the Isiaelites -- defeated m b, u 

bi the Philistines, who captuied the sacied Aik o JUioi^ 

Sh. .0 Im. 3S7 '. "» ‘''“'-r,. , ™SS “0 to 

standaid The Philistines * r,f then ediel “And 

temple of then god Dagon at -^“06 one of hen ^cjies^^ 

when the\ ot \bhdod aujsc eiih on the 5 T*tn\ di 

;i!;, raS .!».- h,. f,ce 10 to he.,., “f jj:',!" 

.11(1 the head of Da-oii and hoih the ,ialm. n 
cut oft upon the thieshold . onh the stump ot Dagoi. ^as 

ic? Who mourned m earnest— < t , lArgon had good 
.easTtoSimnSe the woish.ppc.s of T.ain nu. lamented 

-8 rThe' captive ark maimed, etc -! ho Isiaelites 

and also the Pb hstines atliibuted tlin Y‘''?Yndhehen\he ’ men 
of Jeho\ab, to AVhoni the arL wa^ s -^'led , .r ‘ ^od ot 

fif \shdod saw that ’t was so, the> said, Ihe aik of 1 
fsiael shall not abide with us foi His hand is so.e upon us and 
upon Dagon oiu god ’ (i Samiul^ ^ ? 7 ) 

460 Grunsel-edge- the edge of the uto/iirf-i;//. oi thiesh- 
old, 1 e , the stone step at the bottom of the dooi 

461 Shamed his worshippers-b.ogt si™^^^^^ 

those who woi shipped him as a god, b) bis defeat \ 
the God of anothei nation 

462 3 Dagon his name, etc — (supph ^ 

that Dagon was a fisb-god, piobahly came f’Y"hK thfldiili^- 
Zc xn Hebrew means fish He was more piobabh ‘be ^ hh'^ 

tiYe god of ngiicultuie Milton desciiies »SnT the upper 
sea monster (a fabulous sea-cieatuie, like a Ysf^OTei bods and 

half fiom the waist repiesenting a man, and the lowei D } 

tail, a fish Philistines, 

464-466 centre of a semi-independent Philistines 

each one chief god of the Philistines, and 

clan or nation Dagon was me cuiei 
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was worshipped in all these cities Azot S — same as the Ashdod 
of the Bible account (see note to lines 457-61) Gath, famous 
as the birth place ot Goliath, the Philistine giant Ascalo , 
famous long afterwaids in the times of the Crusades Acc ron, 
or Ekron, the most north erl\ of the five cities G z , where 
Samson pulled down the temple ot Dagon on the Philistines it 
was on the frontier towards Egypt 

465 Palestine — used in its original sense ot the land of the 

Philistines (see note, 457 — 6r) 

467-476 Rimmon— ■ 

467 Rim O —a Syrian god, possibly an aspect of Pham 
miu or Vdonis, worshipped specially in Damascus, called heie 
fair ’’ because of its beautiful riveis, lakes and gardens, which 
appear especiall} charming to the traveller coming from Mesopo- 
tamia acioss the Sytian desert 

469 Abban and Pharphar-two rivers neai Damas- 
cus, whoise clear (lucid) waters never dried up even in the hottest 
summer The Syrians were very proud of these two streams (see 
note below to line 472) 

470 He also w s bold— ^ e , when he ‘‘gamed a king ” 
of Judah over to his side, (see next note) 

471 A leper once he lost— the reterence IS to the stoiy 
of Naaman in 2 Ktngb^ V Naaman was the general of the Syrian 
army, but he was a leper He was advised by a Jewish girl, 
a captive in his house, to go to the great Jewish prophet Elisha, 
to get cured of his disease Elisha told him to go and wash 
seven times in the Jordan (the Jewish river), and he would be- 
come clean At first Naaman was indignant, expecting more 
respectful treatment and an immediate miiacle, and exclamied, 
“ Are not Abanah and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus (see line 
469), better than all the waters of IsraeP May I not wash m 
them and be clean (verse 12) Afterwards, however, be was 
of a more reasonable mind, and washed in Jordan seven times, 
and “his flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little child, and 
he was clean (verse 14) In gratitude for his cure, he acknow- 
ledged Jehovah as the true God, saying, “ I know that there is 
no God m all the earth but in Israel and “ thy servant will 
henceforth offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifice unto other 
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godsj but unto Jehovah He begged the prophet that he might 
be excused in one thing, namelv when he was compelled by 
court etiquette to enter the temple of Rimmon, the god he 
formerl} worshipped, m attendance on his master, the S}nan 
King Rimmon “lost a leper” because he lost Naaman as a 
woi shipper 

471-476 A d gamed a king, Ahaz, etc — Ihe lefeience 
IS to the story in the Bible in 2 Xzngs, Chap XVI Ahaz was 
King of Judah, and was attacked by Rezin, the King of Syria, 
and Pekah, the King of Israel (the noithern Jewish kingdom) 
To cause a diversion m his enemies’ rear, Ahaz sent an embassy 
to Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria, and formed an alliance with 
him and an Assyrian army attacked Syria and captured Damas 
cus, the capital “And King Ahaz went to Damascus to meet 
Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria, and saw the altar that was at 
Damascus and King Ahaz sent to Uiijah the prie^^t the fashion 
of the altai and the pattern of it, according to all the workman- 
ship thereof And Urijah the piiest built an altai accoiding 
to all that king Aha/ had sent from Damascus, so did Urijah 
the priest make it against King Ahaz came from Damascus And 
when the king w^as come from Damascus the king saw the altar, 
and the king drew near to the altai and offeied thereon 
(2 XiftgSj KVlj 10-12) There is nothing m this passage to shew 
that the altar m Damascus was an altar to Rimmon, or whethei 
It was a Syiian altar or one brought by the -Issyuans And King 
Ahaz evidently used the copy he had made of it, not for the 
worship of Rimmon 01 any heathen god, but for the worship of 
Jehovah m the Temple at Jerusalem So Milton is mistaken in 
saying Rimmon gamed ovei Ahaz as a worshipper 

-'472 Sottish— -foolish His conqu or*— this is not 
strictly accurate Rimmon , Syiia and Damascus) was con 
quered by the Assyrian King, and Ahaz probably went to Damas- 
cus to pay homage to Piglath-Pileser In the old days the con- 
quest of a countiy was suppposed to mean also the conquest of 
Its national deities Drew — led astiay 

473 God’s altar to disparage— by substituting this new 
altai of foreign pattern for it (JDispafage^ =despise5 under- 
value) 

475 Odious — hateful, because idolatrous 
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476-489 Osins, Isis, Orus and the other Egyptian 
gods 

477 Crew — band geneially used in a bad 01 contempt- 
uous sense except when the company of a ship’s sailois is meant 
so, labble Of old renown— anciently famous 

478 Osins, Isis, Orus— is the Latinised foim of 
one of the chief of the gods of ancient Egypt Ke is 

supposed to ha\e been killed b) Set, the piinciple of e\il, and h^s 
boa\ cut in pieces and scattei ed all o\ ti Eg} pt His w 1 fe lus [ x\set) 
and Ins son Hofus (Hai, or Hoi), with much laboui collected the 
parts of the body, I’nd 0:5iiis levned again {peihaps a solai m}th) 
He became the judge i.f the dead, and is lepiesented in Eg)ptian 
sepulchial paintings in the foim ot a mumm}, ciowned with the 
Clowns of Lppei and Lowe’ Egypt, and holding in one hand 
the -/////' 01 s}mhol of life, and in tue othei the scouige, the 
s\mbol of judgment Isi\ was the chief goddess ot the Egjptians, 
and hei w 01 ship, which was full of m}stei} and magic, became 
latei \ei\ popukii in Rome and Gieece the god of 

the using sun, and is often lepiesented sla}ing the great seipent, 
— le ^ iJght (goodness oaeicoming daikness ^bmI) 

479 Monstrous shapes — A moiiSter is propeily an unna- 

tural cieature, ot something abnoimal such as a tw^o headed 
calt The Eg}ptaiii gods aie geneially pictured as men and 
women with animals heads had the head of a dog 

or jackal Ammon-Ra^ of a ram Thoth^ of an ibis, Homs^ 
often of a hawk, etc Sorceries — Eg}pt was famous foi its 
magic and witchciaft 

479 Abused to seek — deluded them so that they 
sought 

480 Fanatic — lery supeistitious 

48 1 Their wandering gods brutish forms— an allusion 
to the stoi) that the gods fled into Eg>pt and disguised them- 
sehes in the foims of animals, to escape the giants when they in- 
vaded heaven The Egyptians show^ed their sense of the honour 
confer! ed or their country, by adoiing the creatures whose shape 
the gods had assumed Almost e\eiy animal m Egypt was 
worshipped, and regarded as a god, 01 sacred to a god , — e g , 
crocodiles (to the god Sebek), cats (to the goddess Pasht), bulls 
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(to Osins), clogs (to Anubis\ monkc3s scipents, buds, insects, 
leptilts, Nl , Nc 

4S2 Scape —escape 

483 Infection — as if this hcsail idohtn \Nas a sou of 
disease which was '‘catching” BorrO¥/ed g'old— Alien, aftei 
the Toth plague, the Israelites led Eg\pt, the Egyptians weie so 
glad to get lid of them that thc) gladl) ga\e them ‘'jewels of siKei 
and jewels of gold and laiment, ’ when the Isiaelitcs “ bonowed ’ 
fiom them {bee JZiodifs XII 3536) Composed — furnished 
the inatenals for 

4S4 The calf m Oreb-- (toi sec note to line 7) 

hen Moses was upon Mount Sinai toit) da_^s leceiving the Law, 
the people of Isiael becime impatient, and peisuaded Aaion the 
piiest, Moses’ biothei, to make the figuie ot a call out ot the 
golden oinaments the people biought out ot Eg^ pt , and when 
the} saw it the} said, ‘ Ihese be th} gods, O Isiael, wnich biought 
thee up out of the land of Eg\pt (E\ XXXII , 4 ) Aaion 
pioelimed, “ lo-moiiow shall be a feast to |eho\ah , and when 
Moi>es came down fiom the mountain he saw the people dancing ind 
singing loiind the idol, and in his honor he dashed the stone tables 
on which the Law was wiitten, on die giound and attei wards had 
the idolaters slain see £\od, XXXII) — Ihe Isiaehtes undoubt- 
ed!} got the idea of a calf 01 bull of gold fioin Eg\pt, especiall} 
fiom the worship of the bull Apis, at Memphis, sacied to the 
gieat god Osiiis But the} regaided then golden calf or 
bull as an image or symbol of their own god Jehotah, who 
howevei, had foi bidden all images of Him (See note to lines, 

370—3' 

484 5 The rebel king" — Jeioboam see note to lines 370 3 
Jeroboam weas a lebel against Rehoboam, son of Solomon, and 
robbed him of half his kingdom , founding the northern Kingdom 
of Isiael and leaving Rehoboam only the southern (and smalleii 
kingdom of Judah In order to keep his subjects from going to 
Jeiusaleni to worship, he made iwo golden calves 01 bulls (ana so 
“ doubled that sin ,”) setting up one in the ancient shrine of Bethel, 
and the other m the town of Dan— both in his kingdom “ It is 
too much for you,” he said to bis subjects, “ to go up to Jeiusa- 
iem behold thy gods, O Israel, which biought you up out of 
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the land of Eg}pt” i Ktngs^ XII, 28) — They were not meant to 
be heathen idol-j, but representations of Jehovah 

486 Likening his Maker — giving his Makei or God 
the likeness of making an image of his Makei in the likeness 
of Grazed O -—ox fed upon giass^ Cnf, Psaim CVI, 18, 19 
“They made a calf in Horeb, and worshipped a molten image 
I hiis they changed their Glory for the likeness of an ox that 
eateth grass ” 

487 Jehovah * — m apposition to “ his Maker ’ The mark 
of exclamation ( 5 ) and the following lines, express MiltonV 
astonishment at Jeroboands foil} in thinking that such a God 
could be expressed b> the metal image of a stupid ox 

487 489 An allusion to the loth plague of the Exodus — 
the deatli of the first-born see note to line 339, and Exod ^ 
XI 29-30 ‘ And it came to pass at midnight, that Jehovah 

smote all the fiist-boin m the land of Egypt, from the first 
born of Phaiaoh that sat on his tin one to the first-boin 
of the captive that was in the dungeon and all the fiist-born of 
the cattle ” 

4S8 From Egypt marching— God is repiesented, poet- 
ically, as leading the Israelites out of Egypt m person Equalled 
with one stroke — made equal in death, by that one blow, the 
men of Egypt and the beasts which the} worshipped 

489 Bleating gods— is properly the noise made 
b} sheep, and would suit the ram of the god Ammon Ra 
lonnng w ould suit cattle, such as the bull Apis, better 

490 505 Belial— 

490 Belial —There was no God Belial, but the w'’ord \ which 
may mean “ unpiofi tableness/' or, accoiding to anothei deuva 
tion, “ great wickedness IS often used m "combination with a 
name e ‘a daughter of Belial,’ meaning a w^oithless woman ^ 
and “sons of Belial,” meaning wicked, piofiigate men The 
word was specially connected with debaiicheiy and sms of the 
flesh, and so Mdton makes Belial the god of impurit) and sen- 
suality Came last— see Book II , 17, where he is called “ timoi- 
oiis and slothfur’ Lewd — licentious, lustful (Piose Order 
‘ A spirit more lewd than whom fell not,’— 2 c’, And no spirit 
that fell from heaven was more lewd than him) 
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4912 More gross to love Vice for itself— 2 ^, who 
more grossly (coarsely, in a low, base manner) loved vice for its 
own sake, and not merel) as a means to an end 

492 To him no temple stood — [te no temple (dedi- 
cated) to him stood] He was not worshipped openl) as a 
god but he lurked m the innermost recesses of men’s hearts 

493 Yet who more oft, etc.— ‘ yet who (is present) more 
often than he (is present) in temples,’ etc 

495 Turns atheist— becomes godless An atheist is one 
who denies the existence of God the priest does not do this, 
but his life shews that he does not really serve the God he pro- 
fesses to serve So atheist here means, godless, irreligious 
ElTs sons — see Bible, I Samuel^ II 12-26 The priest Eh 
was a “Judge,” or prophet who ruled over Israel before the 
days of the monarchy He w^as a pious and good old man, but 
w^eak His sons, Hophni and Phineas, were priests, but were 
profligate, and tyrannical to the people , and they are called 
‘‘ Sons of BeLal ” (Verse 12), for “ they knew not Jehovah ” 

496 The house of God — the Tabernacle, a large tent 
used as the Shrine of God, before the Temple was built 

497-^02 Milton IS describing here the loose society of 
Charles IPs court, and the open and unashamed debauchery of 
the times m contrast to the strict behaviour of the Puritans under 
the Commonwealth He had a Puritanical hatred of courts and 
palaces, and must have looked upon the court of Charles II 
especially as a notorious abode of Belial 

499 Riot — drunken revelry 

500 A d 1 jury and outr ge — (governed, like rtot^ by 
“ noise of ”) /(?, the outrages committed by the courtiers and 
fashionable profligates on women and peaceful citizens 

501-2 The sons of elial — the Biblical expression for 

profligates 

502 Flow — filled to overflowing Note that one preposi- 
tion here, with^ governs two nouns, one meaning a feeling of the 
mind and the other a material substance 

M— 9 
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503 Witness the streets of Sodo let the streets of 
Sodom bear witness to this fact ’ The allusion is to the dis- 
graceful treatment which the two angel visitors ot Lot, Abraham’s 
nephew, received at the hands of the people ol Sodom see 
Genesis^ Chap XIX Sodom was one of the five “ cities ot the 
plain,” which for then wickedness weie destro)ed by God with 
fire and bnmstone It is supposed to have stood at the noith 
of the Dead Sea (Sodom has given its name to that unnatural 
vice — “ Sodomy ”) 

504-5 That night m Gibeah— &ee Bible, XIX, 

22-25 ^ disgusting story of attempted sodomy and rape Gibeah 
was a town in the land of the tribe of Benjamin, near Judah, in 
S Palestine 

50621 The Greek gods —Regal ding the chief devils as 
those who dated, in the form of heathen deities, to establish their 
temples and worship close to the seat of the worship of the tiiie 
God, Jehovah, Milton dismisses the numerous gods of otbei 
nations very brief!}, dwelling only on the dnnities of Greece toi 
a few lines, in which he rapidl} mentions iitan as the eailiest 
supreme god (see note to line 198) w^ho is superseded by Saturn, 
his brother, (both sons of Heaven and Earth, Ctelus and Terra) , 
who IS in his turn dethroned by his son, Jupiter (Jove), who 
reigned at first in Ciete and Ida, and then on Mount 01>mpus 
Milton does not mention the great gods who fiouiished under 
Jupiter’s kingship, such as Neptune, Mars, Apollo, etc , and the 
goddesses Juno, Venus, Athena, Diana, etc, so famous in class- 
ical literature Notice that although Milton is referring to the 
Greek gods, he gives them their Roman names — Saturn, Jove, 
Rhea The Romans, as they adopted Greek literatuie and civili/a 
tion, were fond of identif}ing the Greek divinities with their own 
local deities so they called the Greek Zeus, king of the gods, by 
the Latin name of Jupiter or Joie the Greek Chronos (Time;, 
became Saturn (an obscure Roman local divinit}) the Greek 
Ares, god of war, they called Mars , the Greek Vrtemis, goddess 
of the moon, they called Diana , Poseidon, the god of the sea, 
became Neptune, etc , etc — 

507 The rest were long to tell— ? e , it would take a 
long time to tell the rest 
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508 Ionian g'ods, of Javan's issue, etc — The lonuns 
weie C3ne of the chief duisions ol the Gieck nation , heie the term 
ib used as equivalent to G 7 eek The Gieeks called themsehes 
Hellenes, and their land Hellas (the “(, reeks” propei being an 
insignificant tribe m the North of Greece), but in the Bible the 
Greek people are called Jaian 01 Yaxafi, which is reall} the 
Hebrew form of the Gieek Iao 7 i~loma.n In the geneological 
lists in Genesis, Chap which are realh accounts of nations 
and peoples, not of indnidual xa^x^^Jazaii is mentioned as the 
fourth son of Japheth, the others being Gomel Mogog, Madai, 
1 ubal, Meshech, lirias — all names of anemnt nations Japheth 
w^as the third son of Noah, whose family alone survived the great 
Flood, hib othet sons being bheni and Ham — Shem being the 
supposed ancestor of the Semitic nations (like the Syiians, 
Assyrians, Israelites), Ham of the African laces, ana Japheth of 
the European 

508-9 Of Javan’s issue held Gods—/ 1 , held to be ^re- 
garded as) gods by the descendants of J^ivan, vi^ the Greeks or 
Hellenes 

509 Confessed later-acknowledged to be later Hea- 
ven and Earth — by the Greeks called Ouranos and Gaia, by 
the Romans Cc^elus and Feira the> weie the parents of the 
Titans and Saturn and othei gods 

510 Their boasted parents — whom the} boasted to be 
their parents 

510-11 Titan enormous brood— see note to line 198 
(i?/*c?<?cf=otfspring, connected wnth ‘breed)’ Titan w^as not really 
the name of an individual, but of all the sons of Heaven and 
Earth — the Titans Birthright — inheritance a right that comes 
by biith 

512 Younger Saturn— Chronos, a son of Heaven younger 
than Titan Mightier Jove— Jupiter (/eus), mightier because 
he vanquished the Titans and Saturn 

513 His own and Rhea’s son— the son of Saturn and 
Rhea, a daughtei of Coilus and leira Like easure fou d 
— received the same treatment at the hands of his son Jupitei as 
he had meted out to his brothei Titan 
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514 Usurping — having seized the thione as a usuipei 
reigned, but not by legal right 

515 Crete and Ida — Ida is a mountain in the island of 
Crete, sacred to Jupiter because he was supposed to have been 
bom of Rhea there 

516 Olympus— -a mountain in Thessaly, Greece, on the 
top of which the gods were supposed to dwell called cold^ 
because of its snow -covered top Middle air — the oidinaiy 
atmosphere, midway between earth and the tiue heaven, the 
ether (see note to line 45) According to the legend, the universe 
was divided after the conquest of Saturn between jupitei, Neptune 
and Pluto by mutual agreement, Jupiter remaining the chief god 
and taking the earth and sk) as his domain, Neptune the sea, and 
Pluto the underworld of the dead 

517 Their highest heaven— said in contempt the high- 
est heaven the heathen gods could attain was only the “ middle 
air, ’ not the empyrean 

517 18 The Delphian cliff Delphian Rock 

— the cliff of Delphi, wherew’^as the temple and oracle of Apollo, 
the most famous oracle in Greece Dodona^ a city m Epirus, the 
seat of the oldest of Greek oracles, sacied to Zeus (Jupiter) 

519 Doric land — the land of the Dorians, an impoitant 
division of the Greek nation to which the Spaitans belonged here 
put foi Greece generall) 

520-21 Saturn Hesperian fields— After his overthrow 
b} Jupiter, Saturn IS said to have fled to Italy (“the Hespeuan 
fields, 01 lands of the West — ‘ Hesper where he reigned No 
other gods are mentioned as flying from Jupiter’s powmr except 
Saturn, though Milton here speaks of some, in alliance with Saturn, 
wandering to Gaul and l-lritam 

520 Adna— the Adriatic Sea, which divides Greece from 
Italy 

521 The Celtic— 2 the Celtic land — Gaul, the modern 
France The Gauls were Celts, like the Britons, the Celts being one 
great section of the Aryan race m Europe, the Teutonic (German, 
etc ) and Romance (Italian, etc) being others Roa ed the 

tmost isles — t e , roamed (until the> reached) the utmost isles 
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jRoam IS an intiansitive veib, but here takes is/e^ as object as the 
verb “ reached ” is suggested b> the ((nitext I he utmost tski^ are 
Britain, Ireland, and Iceland 

LINES 522-621 

Description of Satan's Parade of his troops 

523 Damp — discouraged, disheartened {Cuf , the phrase, 
to damp one’s enthusiasm The metaphoi is of quenching fire 
\Mth water) Such wherein—sucb that in them (In modem 
English, siuh would be followed by as^ or that) 

525 6 Not lost in loss itself—not completel> lo^^t in 
consequence of their loss (of hea\en) 01, though ruined, not 
absolutel)/ ruined ' An example of o\>moion, 01 \eibal contia- 
diction) 

526 Which— , w hich fact, or which thought {lefenmg 
to the discovery that their chief was not in despair, nor they com- 
pletely lost) 

527 Like doubtful hue— a similar unceitain expression 
on his face, a mixture of depression and joy ut he — i e , 
Satan, in contiast to his followers, did not allow the depression 
to crush his spirit 

528 Recollecting — ht ‘collecting togethei again ' regain 
mg 

529 Semblance of worth, not substance— ^ e , his lofty 
words of encouragement seemed sound and reasonable, but were 
not really so Gently— in a kind, sympathetic way , without 
bitterly lepi caching them foi then weakness and depression 

5 3 1 Straight— immediately 

532 Clarions — a small kind of trumpet, with a loud, (kar 

sound (from Latin clear) Be upreared, etc — (that) 

Ins mighty standard (should) be reared up, (raised) 

533 That proud honour — vtz , of raising the standard, 
the privilege of the standard-bearei 

534 Azazel— the Hebrew word which is translated “ Scape- 
g oat ” ui the Bible { see Leviticus^ Chap X) The ‘‘ Scape- 
goat ” was a goat on which the Jewish High piiest symbolically 
laid the sms of the people of Israel on the Day of Atonement, 
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aftei which it was allowed to “escape” into the wilderness as an 
accuised thing As the idea was that Azazel was acciiised and 
gi\en o\er to the devil, the name was used by Mediaeval waiters 
as the name of a demon So Milton gives the name to Satan’s 
standard bearei Chemb — (see note to line 129) 

536 Imperial ensign —the flag 01 standaid of the new 
infernal Empiie and its Empeioi Advanced —heie means 
“raised”, not, as it usuall) does, moved forw^ard 

537 Meteor -failing 01 shooting stai, which leaves a tiai! 
of light behind it Streaming to the wind — adverb phiase 
quahfving ^hone but it also is a refeience to the tiail of light 
left b} the meteor 

538 Golden lustre — the bnght glitter of gold, hendiadys 

foi “ lustrous gold Emblazed — emblazoned adorned witn 

heialdic figuies In heraldr}, to “ blazon ” means to paint the 
proper escutcheon, or eoat-of-arms, of a noble family 

539 Seraphic arms and trophies— //n = armoiial 
bearings, or coat-of aims i e , the heialdic devices for distinguish- 
ing diffeiert families, and bianches ot families, fiom each other 
The Royal arms or armorial bearings of England, e g , consist of 
the three lions of England the lion of Scotland and the haip of 
Ireland, painted on a shield T? op hie s~'^ymho\s. of victoiv 
consisting of spoils taken from conquered foes, 01 representations 
of such spoils Sef aphic={h\n\^\y) angelic the armorial bear- 
ings and symbols of victory of angel wan 101s (The whole phiase 
IS in apposition to “ gems and golden lustre ” ^ f , “ the seiaphic 
arms and tiophies” w^eie “emblazoned” on the bannei m 
“ gems and golden lustre ” 

540 Sonorous metal — metal fbiass) trumpets of loud and 
deep tone {Metal htre an example of the substance of a 
thing standing for the thing itself) [Note how this line b} its 
verv sound imitates the sense it expresses] 

54 U niversal— whole 

542 Hell’s concave— the vaulted 01 aiched roof of Hell 
eyo d — le^ beyond the roof of Hefl, above wRich was 
Chaos 
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543 Fnghted—fnghtened Reign — italai, dominion, 
kingdom (that which reigned o\ei) Chaos -see Inttoduction^ 
IV To speak of the ‘realm ot Chaos ’ is somewhat of a contra- 
diction of terms, is the vei} idea ot Chaos is the absence of all rule 
and Older, i anaieh> Old Night — Night is eallea old because 
darkness existed from eternity betoie the woild was created 
God’s first creatu e word was “ Let theie be light * ”, whereas befoie 
“ daikness was upon the face ot the w^aters ” See Genesis, /, 2 

544 The gloom — the “ darkness visible ” line 63 

546 Orient colours — either “bright” cok:)urs, 01 “east- 

ern ” colours Orient meant originall> “ rising ” then, because 
the sun uses in the East, it canie to mean “Eastern” , and lastl}, 
“bright”, beciuse the coloui of flowers, and of fabrics and clothes, 
ate much biightei in the sunni East than in the West Probably 
Milton heie means Cnf ^ Book, II 1-2, wLere Satan s 

thione IS said to smpass in glory and giandeur “the wealth of 
Ormus and of Ind ” 

547 Thronging helms—helmets crowded together 

548 Serried shields — shields closely packed togethei 
Cnf the phrase, “ senied lanks ” 

548-9 In thick array of depth immeasurable — *4 
=ordei of battle ////^ri=the men ciowded closel> together of 
depth unmeam}able—\ht ranks of soldiers, one behind the othei 
in the formation, weie so many that they could not be 
counted 

549 Anon — Lit “ m one ” (moment), an being a form of 
the prep “ on,” which in Anglo Saxon often had the force of tn 
So, ‘at once,’ ‘ immediately after’ 

550 Phalanx — Phalanx among the ancient Greeks was 
a body of or hea\ ily-armed ‘-peaimen, ananged in one 
compact mass, generally a square, protected on all sides and 
overhead by their shields closely locked together {serried) To 
Dorian mood — 7 I?=in accordance with, regulating their move- 
ments by ( Cnf ^ ‘ they dance to the music of the band h 3 food== 
manner, (style) Dorian mood,=d. grave, majestic style of music 
as contrasted with the Phrygian, sprightly, and Lydian, soft and 
plaintive, moods of Greek music Th}cidides, the great Greek 
historian of the Peloponnesian war, describes the Spartans (who 
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were of the Dorian division of the Greek race) advancing to battle 
slowly to the music of many flute-players/’ while their foes 
came on “ violently with rage ” 

551 Recorders — a kind of wind instrument of music 
Such S — * such (music) as,’ referring to the Dorian mood 

552 To heig’ht— to the highest pitch Te per— mood, 
state of feeling Heroes old — heroes of olden time 

553 To battle —we should now say ^‘for battle ’’ battle is 
here a noun, gov by prep “ to ” — not the verb 

553- 4 And, instead of rage un oved—? ^ ‘ and 
(which) breathed (^ <? , inspiredrnen with) valour (which was) 
deliberate, firm and unmoved, instead of rage , [ To ‘ inspire ’ 
means lit to “ breathe into,” Lart// (in) and ^ipiro (to breathe)] 

554- 5 Un oved with dread of death, etc— (a 

valour which) could not be moved to flight 01 to foul retreat by 
fear of death 

556 Nor wanting— and that did not lack ’Su ge — 
assuage [ht “ to make sweet,” as mitigate^ lit means ‘‘to soften”) 

557 Touches— touches of the fingers on the musical instiu- 
ments producing notes of music so, practically, “ tones,” “ notes ” 
Thoughts — object of mitigate 

551 — 559 Milton, who was himself an accomplished musician, 
finely describes here the moral effect of music He perhaps had in 
his mind a passage from Platons Republic^ w^hen Socrates describes 
the martial music w Inch Will “ sound the woid or note which a 
brave man utters in the hour of danger an# stern resolve, 01 when 
his cause is failing and he is going to wounds or death, or is 
overtaken by some evil, and at every such crisis meets foitune with 
calmness and endurance ” 

560 reathi g united force— being mspuea with 
the spirit of union, which is power {esprit de coips) Fl ed 
thought— firm resolve 

561 To— see note to 1 550 Soft pipes— pipes making 
soft music 
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561-2 That charmed their painful steps—that so 
charmed them, that their steps over the hot giound ^’’ere less 
painful , i (? , the music made them less sensitive to ph>sical pain 
by exalting their spirits 

563 A horrid front — horjid has heie its literal as well as 
Its secondary meaning Ltf it means “ bristling,” and the phalanx 
of angelic vvarnors would be hterall) “ bristling ” with their 
innumerable spears {Cnf Bk VI 82^ wheie the region occupied 
by Satan’s troops is described as bustling with upright beams 
innumerable of iigid spears ’ ) Ho/ridhSi^ it secondarv meaning 
here also, vtz , inspiring with honoi or dead 

564 In guise of — in the mannei of with the appearance 
of 

565 Warriors old — soldiers of ancient times Milton had 
lived though the Civil Wai, and was familiai with the militar) dress 
and arrangements of his time , but he arms and equips his angelic 
v\ amors like the heroes of the days of Homer’s Iliad, rather than 
with musket and pike and leather jerkin like the Cavalier and 
Roundhead forces of the 17th century, because the former seemed 
more picturesque and artistic Ordered spear — spears held 
upright with the butt end resting on the giound ‘Order arms ’ 
is still a military command, and is an oider for soldiers to stand 
their rifles upright on the ground at then side 

567 Files — rows ot soldiers ai ranged one behind the othei 
(as distinguished from ranks, or rows of soldiers standing side by 
side Hence the phiase ‘ rank and file,” meaning the private 
soldiers of an army as opposed to the officers) 

568 Traverse— across along the files 

569 Battalion — here used generally foi a military force, 

army, of whatever size Strictly a baitahon is the largest section of 
a regiment, and is made up of so many companies Their order 
due — their proper a’rrangement ^ 

570 As of gods — te, their visages and stature (which 
were) as (the visages and stature) of gods 

571 Their number last he sums— finally he counts then 

number 
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572 Distends — swells becomes big Hardening — be- 
coming more obstinate and unyielding (agreeing with heart) A 
Biblical phrase used often in the case of Pharaoh’s repeatedly refus- 
ing to let Israel go t Cnf Exod , VIII ig ‘‘ and Pharaoh’s heart 
was hardened, and he heaikened not unto them ” Hardening in 
hlS strength, glories — the meaning here depends on the 
punctuation (i) If the comma is placed after strength^ in his 
strength must go with hardenings and the sentence will run — ■ 

‘ Hegloiies, hardening (his heait) in (because of) his strength (2) 
If the comma is placed after hardenings and not after strengths 
Kfrength must go with glories , and the sentence will run, — ‘ He 
glories m his strength, hardening (his heart) ’ The latter is to be 
preferred 

573 Since created man— since man was created, 01, 
since the creation of man The construction is an imitation of 
the Latin idiom (post homimm aeatum) frequently adopted b> 
Milton for conciseness and force 

573 — 57^ rhe meaning is that the mightiest army that ever 

met since the creation of man would look like an aimy of pigmies 
beside the army of fallen angels, that is, would be as infenoi to 
the angelic army as an aimy of pigmies is inferior to an oidinar> 
army ” (Macmillan) The passage may be paiaphrased thus 
‘ For never, since the creation of man, did any collected aim) 
gathei together which, compared to this angelic army, was deserv- 
ing of more respect than an army of pigmies compaied to an airti) 
ot men ’ 

574 Imbodied force — collected army To “embody’^ 
toices, in military language, is to collect troops together As 
named with — as compared with 

575 Could merit more — could rightly deserve more ad- 
miration or respect S all infantry— There seems to be a play 
heie on the words infant?y (foot soldiers) and infants (children), 
in reference to the pigmies The allusion is to the fabled pigmies, 
a lace of dwarfs mentioned by Homer as being attacked by cranes 
every spring They were supposed to dwell m the farthest pari qf 
India, or, according to other authorities, in Ethiopia, and to be 
only a foot high The crane is a long-legged bird of the stork 
family (see I 780) 
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575 — 5^7 mtensific ition of the f omparison between the 
ciniijelic forces and the i^ieittst human armies The corabinioon 
of it ones of course, a purelv imagn-'ary combination, as the 
aimies alluded to existed at different timei The meaning is - 

I he gieatest foice e\er assembled since the creation of man, 
even though it could have been tompoi^ed of^ all the i^ianf Inood of 
PhlegmP etc , etc , v\ould have been as infeiior to the angelic armies 
as the pigmies were to human armies’ The armies referred to 
aie (i) the Giants, (2) the Greeks that fought for and against 
Thebes, (3) Tiojans and Greeks and xuxiliar gods in the Troian 
War, (4) King Arthur’s Round Table, {5) Crusaders and Saracens, 
(6) the army of Charlemagne and his Saracen foes 

577 Phlegra — a towm and peninsula in IMacedonia (Gietce^ 
wheie, according to the poet Pindai, the Giants (see I 1981 fought 
with the gods The heroic race — The piehistonc age of Gieece 
IS general!) called “the heroic age,” and the Gieek heioes of 
that time were the heroic race, being supposed to be descended 
tiom the gods 

578 Thebes Ilium — a celebrated Greek cit\, the 
capital of Boeotia (not to be confused with the Egyptian Thebesl 
The w^ar of the x-\rgives against Fhebc^ was one of the most ceie 
brated in the heroic age Ilium—/ i?, Troy, the ten ^ears siege of 
w^hich by the Greek princes was the Trojan \Var, the subject of 
Homer’s gieat epic, The Iliad^ ii e , the poem about Ihum) 

579 Ml ed With au iliar ^ods— joined togethei with 
gods w^ho gave their help — divine allies In the Trojan wuar, the 
gods and goddesses took pait in the battles on both sides 

576 — 9 ^ Though all the giant brood of Phlegra w^ere joined 

(together) with the heroic race that fought at Thebes, and at 
Ilium in the Trojan war, along wuth the divine allies that fought 
on each side ’ And what resounds, etc — / e , and (with) all 
the renowned armies of British and Armoric knights commanded 
b> King Arthur fUther’s son) [Z// (joined with) w^hat (fore es) 
of UtbePs son (are celebi ated or renowned) in fable or romance] 

* 580 Uther’s son— The celebrated British hero, King Arthur, 
the centre of Medieval romance, was the son of Uther Pendragon 
He formed an order of knights, called the Knights of the Round 
Table, and defeated the Saxons in twelve pitched battles 
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581 egirt— surrounded by Armoric knights — Bieton 
knights, knights of Brittany, the Latin name of which w^as 
Armorica Brittany is a province in the North of France, and the 
Bretons are descendants of the ancient British tribes, like the 
Welsh, and they speak a language allied to the Celtic Welsh, 
Irish and Gaelic tongues One of the most famous o^ Arthur’s 
Breton knight was Tnstiam the names of some of his most famous 
British knights were Lancelot, Galahad, Gawain, Bors d he 
subject of Tennyson^s Idylls of the King is the adventures of some 
of these knights 

582 And all — 1 e , and joined wnth all Since— ^ e , since 
the heroic age, and the days of King Aithiir Baptized or 
infidel — Christian 01 non-Chnstian, baptism being the symbolic 
nte of admission into the Christian Church The non-Christians 
referred to are specially the Muslim Saiacens, who w^ere called 
^ infidels ” by the Christian Crusaders, and wLo in their turn 
called their opponents ‘ inhdels ” 

583 Jousted — held tournaments To joust was to engage 
m the mock fights on horse-back and in full armour called jousts, 
or tournaments The names in this and the next line are names 
of places famed foi tournaments in the lomances which describe 
the w'ars between Chi istian and Muhammadan knights Milton 
seems to have chosen these names for the sake of their sound, as 
man) other cities would have served equally well Aspramont — 
a city m the Netherlands mentioned in Oilando Fmioso Mont- 
alba (now Montaaban) in the bouth of France Trebizond, on 
the North coast of Asia Minor , Da osco, Damascus Morocco, 
capital of the Moorish State of Moroccan Noith Afiica 

585 Biserta — an African town (Utica) m Noith Afiica 
near Tunis, from which the Saracens crossed over into Spam 

586 7 Charle ague Fontarabia — The reference is to 

the story of the defeat of Chailemagnes’s arm) by the Saracens 
at Fontaiabia, a town in Biscay, in Spam, a favouiite subject in 
Mediteval Romances Milton follows the Spanish romance, ac- 
cording to which Charlemagne and all his auny weie destroyed 
According to the ordinary tradition, Charlemagne and the mam 
body escaped, and only the lear-guaid under Roland, one of the 
chief of Charlemagne’s knights, was destroyed m Roncesvalles, 
because Roland wmuld not blow his horn and call the king to his 
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assistance, till loo late — Charlemagne is the Frenchified form of 
Carolus Magnus of which the English is Chailes the Great, — the 
great Frank king, Karl, who ruled France and formed an almost 
Europeait Empire in the 8th centuiv Like Arthur, he became the 
centre of a series of mediaeval romances 

586 His peerage — the bod> of his peers, or loids,the 
great knights, or paladins as they were called, of Chailemagne, of 
which the gieatesc were Roland and Oliver 

587-8 Thus far, these, etc — t e , ‘ these (angelic warriors) 
were thus (so) fai beyond comparison with mortal poweis, and 
}et (in spite of, their great superiority) the} observed,’ etc Thus 
iso) refers hack to the previous lines, and means — the angelic 
hos^s were as far beyond comparison, etc ^ as the pigni} hosts to 
human armies Comfa^e is a verb, used as a noun 

588 Observed— watched submissively in order to obe} his 
slightest wish 

589 Dread — to be dreaded or feared 

589621 Note the sublimity of this grand description of 
Satan just after his fall 

590 Above the rest — goes with stood Sptan was much 
taller than all his followers 

591 A tower — the simile suggests both height and strength 

592 Her original bnghtness--we should say its but 
(as obseived before) Milton avoids the then novel neuter posses- 
sive, and uses hi^ or her — her here, because in Latin forma 
(foim, shape) is feminine Its original or natural brightfiess^ was 
the glory it had in heaven Nor appeared less— and did not 
appear to be less 

, 593 Less than rchangel ruined— less than (the form 
of an) ardhangel ruined Later Satan sank, both in appearance 
and character, to the cunning fiend, and finally to the serpent 
(see Book X , 528-32) 

593-4 And the e cess of glory obscured— ‘ and (with) 
the excess of (its) glory obscured ’ / <? , his form looked like 
something that had been very glorious, but w^hich had now lost 
some of its splendour 
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594 New-risen — newl) (just) risen «^2£/=adjective used 
as adveib 

595 Houzontal misty air— the misty an at the horizon 

596 Shorn of his beams — W hen seen thiough mist or fog, 
the sun looks like a simple disc of light, without the dazzling 
beams of light which stream from it in a cleai sky 

the sun’s 

597 Disastrous twilight sheds— is the subject of 

s/ieds^ and twilight is the object {Disastrous^ causing or poi- 
tending disaster or misfortune, is an astrologual word, coming 
from the Latin a star — so, lU starred, in reference to the 

belief in the good and evil influence of the stars) 

598 On half the nations —because an eclipse of the sun 
cm be seen b\ the inhabitants of only one hemisphere 

599 Perplexes monarchs— In old days eclipses weie le 
gardecl as omens, prophesying coming misfortune to nations and 
kings The Licensee of the press who read Paradise Lost before 
It could be published, objected to these lines as smacking of 
Puiitan sedition against the royal house of Stuart 

599 600 Darkened so, yet shone, etc — ‘ the archangel, 
though (his gloi}) was darkened so e , like the sun in a mist, or 
in eclipse , yet shone above them all ’ 

601 Deep scars of thunder— deep scars oi v^ound maiks, 
inflicted b> the thunder lof the Messiah; see line 93, and Book 
VI , 835 , 

“ in his right hand 

Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in then souls infixed 
Plagues 

Intrenched - cut into hollows marked (as land h marked 
that IS cut by the plough into trenches) 

601- 2 Care sat on his faded cheek—/*?, his counten 
ance, which had lost some of its lightness, looked anxious or care- 
worn 

602- 4 But under brows, etc — ‘ but (care sat on his faded 
cheek) under brows (which showed) dauntless courage and consi 
derate pride (that) waited for revenge ’ The meaning is that hiS 
face boie deep marks of wounds inflicted by thunder, and his 
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faded cheek was care worn, but his blows ga\e indications of un- 
daunted coinage and of a thoughtful pride that was waiting onl> 
for an oppoitumty to take re\enge 

603 Considerate pride — thoughtful, deliberate pi ide te, 
not the silly vanity of an enipt) headed fool, but pride 

based upon the sober reflection of a poweiful intellect ” (Mac- 
millan) 

604 Cruel his eye— his eve (was, or looked) cruel But 
cast — but (though his e}e was ciuel) it cast [t e showed) signs 
of remorse, etc 

605 Remorse and passion— passionate remorse-— 
remorse felt very strongl} Passion here has it oiiginal meaning of 

strong feeling ” , not anger, but, in this case, pit} and regret 
To behold— at beholding because he beheld 

606 The followers rather—-/ e , the} had bhndl} follow 
ed his leadership rather than conspired with him so he felt ?ie 
was responsible foi their loss 

607 Far other once beheld in bliss—/ e , who formeilv 
wore a very different appeaiance when the} were in bliss (the 
happiness of heaven) 

609 Millions — m apposition to “fellows,’ “followers” 

609-10 Amerced of Heaven— pcnall} deprived of heaven, 
made to forfeit heaven 

609 II The reason whv Satan, though cruel, dauntless, 
pioud and revengeful, felt the tender feelings of pity and lemorse, 
was that he realised that all these millions of spirits were being 
punished because of bis crime, and }et they remained faithful to 
him in spite of his failure (Note that Satan after his fall has 
many high moral qualities be can feel pitv for his unfortunate 
followers, and remorse that he had caused their ruin, he is 
touched with their loyalt}, and he sheds “tears such as angels 
w^eep”) 

61 1 Yet faithful how they stood—/ e , to behold (line 
605) how nevertheless they stood faithful To behold governs as 
object (i) a noun, viz ^fellows ^followers (606), and (2) a noun 
sentence, viz , “ yet faithful how they stood ” (611) 
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612 Their glory withered— ^ ^ , (although) their glory 
was withered (faded) Heaven’s fire— the lightning 

613 Scathed — damaged, injured The verb is almost 
obsolete now, but we use the adjectives “ scathing’’ {eg , scathing 
sarcasm) and ‘"scathless” (unharmed), and the noun “scath” or 
‘‘ scathe/’ harm {e g ^ wuthout scathe) 

614 With singed top — wnth /their) top singed or scorch 
ed are—leafless 

612-15 ‘ As the stately though bare giowth of forest oaks 

or mountain pines, stands on the blasted heath, when heaven’s 
fire hath scathed it(z^, the stately growth) with singed top ’ 
2 ^ , as tall oaks or pines stand stately but leafless, wnth burnt 
tops, on the blasted heath, when the lightning has stiuck them 

615 lasted heath — from Shakespeare Macbeth meets 
the witches on a blasted heath ” A heaih is a wild mountain- 
ous tract of countr}, so called because generally, m England 
and Scotland, it is covered with heath or heather^ a wild shrub 
^/aj/(f^=blighted, barren 

616 Fro wmg to wing — fiom one extremity tow^ards 
the othei The “ wnngs ” of an army were the troops on the ex- 
treme left and extreme right of the centre , so Milton means 
that the infernal troops at the extremes ends of the long line, drew 
in tow^ards the centie so as to hear their leader speak, the whole 
forming a semicircle {half inclose him round) 

618 His peers — equals the great angels, described by name 
above the leaders 

619 Essayed — tried, attempted (to speak) (Note an 
Essay ” is ht an ‘‘ attempt ”) I spite of SCOrn— m spite of 

his contempt for his weakness in weeping 

620 Tears such s a gels weep— tears peculiar to angels, 
the sort of tears which angels shed ^ t e , different from human 
tears, just as the angels’ bodies were different from men’s (see 
line 1 17, “empyreal substance”) 

621 terwove— interwoven mingled Found 0 t their 

y— found their way out of his mouth 
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LINES 622-669 

Satan’s speech to his followers, and its effect 

622 Myriads—countless numbefb A m}nad is stnctl) 
10,000 but It IS generally used for infinitely numerous,— in- 
numerable 

623 Matchless, but with the Almighty —2 ^ , that can- 
not be equalled by any other being except only the Almighty 
(^z<;/z=except) 

623 And that viz , their strife with the Almighty 

The force of and here is to introduce what at first appears to be 
an aside or parenthesis — ‘ You are matchless except With the 
Almighty, and even your strife with the \lmighty w^as not inglori 
ous.’ This sentence, how^ever, that thus begins as an aside, goes 
on as the main sentence 

624 Event— result Dire — terrible, dreadful 

625 This dire change — (subject to testifies) , referring to 
the personal alteration in himself and his followers 

626 Hateful to utter— (which it is) hateful to utter 

627 Presaging— forewarning , predicting (Satan does 
not refer to supernatural prediction, but such anticipation of the 
future as can logically be drawn from “ knowdedge of the past 
and present ”) 

628—9 Could have feared how— ^ ‘could have feared 

that ’ 

629 Gods — angels See line 116 

630, K 0 repulse— be defeated 

631 For who can yet believe — the construction is — ‘ It 
was 1 possible for any intellectual powder to foresee that such a 
force could meet repulse, yi?/ even now {after the repuhe has actual- 
ly happened) it is impossible to believe that all these puissant 
legions shall fail to repossess their native seat ’ 

632. Puissa t— powerful 

633 E pti€;d he ve — the rebel angels were only one- 
dgrd of the angelic body (See Book II , 692) * so this is arro- 
gant boasting 
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634 Self-raised —I aised by their own powers Native 
seat — heaven 

635 For me — as for me as far as I am concerned 

635 — 7 ‘ Let all the host of Heaven beai me .vitness if any 

difference bet\^een my plans and yours, or any avoidance of danger 
on my pait, have lost oar hopes’ Satan means to say that his 
followers could not ascribe their defeat to then leader’s having 
folloi^ed his own private plans, or to his avoidance of peisonal 
dangers his counsels had been the same as theirs, and he had 
had no private project 

636 Counsels different— from your counsels 

637 Our hopes — i c , the objects of our hopes 

638 Monarch — here in its literal sense of sole nde} Till 
then—until our rebellion Secure— m its liteial sense of 
“without caie, or anxiety ” so, confident 

63c) Upheld by old repute, etc ~~i e God’s supreme 
sovereignty was based upon ancient tradition and sustained by 
force of custom 

640 Regal state — loyal pomp display of ro>al greatness 

641 Put forth concealed— supply wa^ befoie both verbs 

642 Which tempted our attempt— ‘which {le, the 
concealment of His strength) tempted us to make an attempt to 
overthiow Him ’ (Milton is very fond of these jingles of sound, 
and their frequent occurrence is one of the principal faults in his 
style) Wrought— brought about 

643—647 Hencefoith we know His might, and so we shall 
not be anxious to piovoke new war with Him , and we know our 
own might, and so shall not feai a new war wnth Hun if it is pro- 
voked (by Him) 

645 Our better part re ams, etc — i e , the best policy 
which remains for us is to avoid open war, and obtain our desires 
by fraud or guile War provoked — war stiiied up, started, 
by Him 

646 Close design— secret plan 

647 Th t He no less — ‘ that He at length ma> find out from 
us no less (than w^e have found out), that ‘ who ovei comes’, etc 
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648 May find — object, the new clause, ^"ivho ovutomes^ ’ 
etc ‘may find (that he) who o\u comes, etc 

649-50 Who overcomes by force, etc ~~~i t , (he) who 
o\ercomes '"another) b} force hath o^eicome but half (of) his toe, 
(viz ^ his bod} his mind 01 will remain still unconquered) 

650652 Whereof so rife, etc — I he construction is — 
concerning w^hich matter {viz ^ the cieation of new worlds) there 
was m heaven a persistent rumour that He intended to cieate a 
new world and in it plant a new lace of beings ’ 

650 Rife — pievalent \Rife may be adj qualif}ing/rt///t’ (‘so 
rife a tame ’) , or adv qualif}mg (‘a tame went about so 

prevalently ’] 

653 Generation — lace 01 dei of beings Choice regard 
— special care and consideiation 

654 ^Equal to — et^ually with Sons of Heaven — the 
angels 

655 Pry— peep spv 

656 Eruption — breaking forth (fiom Hell) sally Thi- 
ther or elsewhere — 2 6’, to that new world, 01 to some other 
place 

657-658 Infernal pit the abyss— ^ ^ , Hell Chaos 

659 Under darkness cover— ^ e , co\ er (celestial spirits) 
under daikness 

660 Full counsel must mature— tlaboi ate consultation 
togethei must develop these ideas Peace is despaired — 
supply “ of after ‘ despaired' ‘ there is no hope of peace (between 
us and God’) 

661 Think submission— think ol submission (by which 
alone peace can be gained) regard submission as possible 

662 Understood— lecogni/ed tacitly as the existing state 
of affaiis secret enmity 

664 Drawn from the thighs— Swoids aie earned in 
sheaths or scabbards which are slung from a belt at the waist on 
the left side, and hang down along the thigh so, ‘ drawn from 
(their sheaths w^hich were hanging down) the thighs, etc ’ 
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665 Cherubim—see note, 1 129 Sudden blaze— the 

sadden flash of light reflected from the flaming (bright) swords 

666 7 Highly highest— an example of paranomasia, 

or Jingle of sounds see note, line 642 = pioudb, ario- 

gantly) 

667 Fierce -te , waxing 01 becoming fierce or, taken with 
clashed, an adverb =:fiercel> Grasped arms — their weapons 
grasped firmly in their hands 

668 Clashed, etc — The Roman soldiers of old used to 
applaud a speech of then genei il b) striking then shields with 
then bpears or swoids Satan’s follow^ers m like manner applaud 
his defiant speech and give the signal for battle (C/as/zed governs 
dt 7 i oftva? as object = made a noise hke the din of war by striking 
their lesounding shields with then grasped aims^ 

LINES 670—751 

The building of Pandemonium 

670 Grisly —honible having a hoiiible appearance 

671 elched fire — threw foith fire, as a \olcano {Belch 
means properly to emit or make wnnd — from the stomach) The 
rest entire— all the test (of the hill) 

672 Glossy scurf — shinning scale like surface 
properly the scales of skin that come off the head under the hair , 
so here it means loose matter on the surface of the hillt Un- 
doubted Sign — in apposition to scurf 

673 HlS womb— 2/r womb, or interior 

674 The work of sulphur — In Milton’s time it w^as popu- 
larly believed that metals were different kinds of earth metamor- 
phosed by the heat of sulphur Winged with Speed — very 
swiftly lit having speed itself as their wings 

675 rig de — (accent on first syllable generally on the 
second) a body of troops — m modern armies consisting Of tw^o or 
more regiments 

676 Pioneers — soldiers sent on ahead to prepare the camp 
\JPi 07 wer ht means a foot soldier, from Latin pes^ the foot, being 
connected with pawn ’’ m chess, and peon,” a chuprassi , then 
(2) a foot-soldier specially told off to go before and clear the way ; 
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hence (3) a discoverei, inventor, leadei — as, a pioneei ot science, 
of industry, of cuiluation] 

677 Forerun—^o hefoie , precede Trench a field— 
dig trenches in a field for defensive purposes 

678 C St a rampart — throw up 01 constiucta defensive 
earth-work Mammon — Fheie was no god of this name , the 
word IS, like Belial, a personified abstract idea, signifying “ wealth ” 
Christ used the term foi riches, or the love of riches ‘iet Mafthezo 
VI 24, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon ’ The word is of 
Syiiac 01 Chaldaic origin 

679 Least erected — most gio\elling, most base (A nun 
who always looks down and cannot look you straight in the face, 
IS generally supposed to be mean and base) 

682 Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold— the idea is 
derived fiom the description of the ‘ New Jeiusalem, generally, 
though erroneously identified with heaven, in the Reteiaiion 
(Bible) see Mev XXI 21 “and the street of the city was pure 
gold, as it w^ere transparent glass ’ 

683 Aught dmne or holy else— any other divine 01 
holy thing 

684 Vision beatific— blessed making vision, le^ sight 
that makes one happy (This phrase was used by Christian theo- 
logians for the privilege of seeing God, which fills those who 
enter heaven with joy the oisw heatijica ) Beatific^ from 
Latin heatuz, happy, and fat 10, to make, means “ making 
happy ” 

684 — 5 Just as the fallen angels weie taught by Mammon to 
dig for gold, so also w ere men , taught by his suggestion, men 
pillaged the earth, etc 

684 Ransacked— pillaged thoroughly searched The 
centre — the earth, the centre of the universe, according to the 
Ptolemaic system (see Introduction IV r) With impious 
hands— the impiety lay m cutting open the bowels of their 
mafhe7 {Piou^, from the Latin pus, properly meant “ filial,” 
paying propei obedience and reverence to parents so 111 VirgiFs 
.Bneid, ^^meas is called “ the pious Aneas, ’ because he carried 
his father \nchises out of burning Troy on his back Hence 
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tmpioj^s piopeih “ unfilial,” though now it means simpH 

wicked) 

687 Rifled — lobbed Bowels — inner paits, in which men 
construct mines Mother earth — the eaith is often termed 
mothei, because all things are pioduced out of it 

688 Better hid — which would have been better hidden 
fiom, 01 undiscoveied by, men Milton is thinking of the 
many e\ils that ha\e come from money, 01 the greed foi gold 
Crew — compan> 

689 A spacious wound — a big hole or cleft 

690 Ribs —bars Admire — wmnder here is used 

in the sense of the Latin, adimraje 

692 Precious bane — = cuise) an instance of o\}- 
moron , ‘The valuable metal which so often proves a curse ’ 

693 Mortal things— things made by man 

694 Babel — Bab} Ion, the capital of Nebuchadnezzar’s em- 
pire — the greatest city of the ancient woild It w’as vast in extent 
and contained huge temples and palaces, the rums of which now 
cover several squaie miles Works of Memphian Icings — 
the ancient Eg}ptian kings whose capital was Memphis, the oldest 
and one ot the greatest cities of Egypt I he special lefeience 
IS to the Pyramids, which are near Memphis (see note, line 307) 

696 Outdone— surpassed 

697 Reprobate — ht lejected depraved 

697-9 And in an hour, etc lea? 71 how) what [i e , 

that tvhich) the} {t e ^ ?nen) scarce perform in an age with inces- 
sant toil and hands innumeiable, (is eai^ily outdone by spudf^ 
?ep 7 obate) in a hour ’ (Note — Fheie aie two points in the com- 
parison of human works wuth those of devils (i) the gieatest human 
works are easily sui passed by devils , and (2) the far superior 
w'ork ot devils is done easily in an hour, while man’s w^ork takes 
ages and much toil to finish) 

699 Ihe buildings of the Babylonian and Egyptian kings 
weie erected by the foiced labour of multitudes of slaves The 
reason why Pharaoh w^as so reductant to let the Israelites go was 
because they were a nation of slaves working in his brick-fields 
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making bricks for his pyramids and temples and palaces It is 
said that one of the pyramids took twenty yeais to build, and the 
labour of 3,60,000 men 

700 Ceils — cavities which became smelting furnaces for 
melting the metal from the ore 

701 Veins — channels 

702 Sluiced from the lake — made to flow from the lake 
of Are (A slmce is properl} a sliding gate for regulating the 
flow of w^ater in a canal but it also means the stream of water 
itself) 

703 Founded — ( Latin, to melt) melted This se 
cond multitude melted the metal out of oje (the lock in which it 
IS found in natuie\ so that it might flow^ into the mould piepaied 
foi It by the third multitude dine 705' 

704 Severing — separating Scummed— skimmed off the 
surface mm — dross that floats on the surface of any liquid 
Bullion dross — refuse of the metal which floats on the surface 
when it is molten Bullion properl} means uncoined gold and 
silvei , Milton seems to use it here for metal not }et perfectl} 
pun fled 

705 A third — multitude see 675 for the first (the miners), 
and 702 foi the second (the smelters) 

706 A various mould — “the elaboiate model of the new 
palace into which the metal was poured ’’ Boiling cells — the 
cavities in which fhe metal had been melted 

707 Strange conveyance— wonderful means of conduct- 
ing the molten gold Each hollow nook— all the hollows m 
the mould 

708 9 “ 1 he molten metal flowed into the hollows of the 

mould, just as in an organ the wind, driven by the bellows into 
the wind chest, uishes thence into the various pipes’’ (Mac- 
millan) 

708 An organ — an elaborately constructed wnnd-mstru- 
ment, composed of many pipes into which the air is forced by 
powerful bellows From one blast of wind— (adverbial exten- 
sion of hreathes) the air blowm into the pipes by the bellows 
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709 Sound-board — the upper surface of the wind-chest, 
which IS a reservoir of air supplying all the pipes of an organ and 
filled by the bellows 

710 Anon — at once see note to line 549 

71 1 Like an e halation — a mist, an unsubstantial 
vapour (This expresses the ease and rapidity with which the 
great palace v\as built, without any noise or signs of labour 
Compare the silent building of Solomon’s lemple in Jerusalem 

And the house when it was in building, was built of stone made 
ready at the quarry and there was neithei hammer nor axe nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house while it was m building” 
(I Ktngs^ VI 7) 

712 Dulcet symphonies — sweet harmonious music 

713 uilt like a temple — goes with fab 7 -ic huge (710) 
Pilasters — square pillars set within a wall and projecting a 
half or a third of their bieadthfiom it Round — qualifying 
set 


714 Doric pillars — There were several styles of architec- 
ture in Greece, which diffeied fiom each other chiefly in the style 
of the pillars, eg^ the Ionian, Corinthian, Doric, etc The 
Corinthian pillars were highly decorated, having carved bases and 
capitals , the Done pillarv were severe and plain, having no orna- 
ment on then capitals and bases The Doric style was the earliest 
and simplest style of architecture , as the “ Doric mood ” of 
Greek music was simple, severe and grave (see line 550) 

715-16 Architrave— -cornice— frieze —architectural terms, 
all relating to the part of the roof of a building lesting immediate- 
ly on the pillar The parts of a pillar or column are a-? follows ’• 
(i) The base^ the lowest pait or foot, on the ground (2) the shafts 
the mam column of the pillar (3) the capital^ the top, generally 
bulging out and decorative , (4) the e/itablaiu? e, the part of the 
building resting immediately on the capital of the pillar In the 
entablature^ (a) the architrave is the lowest division, immediately 
above the capital , {b) the fiieze^ a flat siuface above the aichi- 
trave , [c) the cornice^ the uppeimost part, which pi ejects above 
the frieze The freeze was generally decorated with embossed 
sculptures, le^ figures cut out in relief Graven—^xx- 
graved carved 
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717 Fretted gold — made of gold caned into designs To 
fret=t.o ornament with carved work Babylon — see note to 

line 694 

718 Alcairo--Cauo, m Egypt the prefix, al, is the Arabic 
definite article Milton really means the ancient Egyptian cit> 
of Memphis (see note to line 694) The Arabs captured Mem- 
phis in 638 A D , and founded a new city a few miles away called 
Kahira (city of victor}), which name was corrupted by the 
Italians into Cairo Memphis was deserted and fell into ruins 

719 To enshrine— for the purpose of enshrining To in 
s/inne=to put within a shrine or temple to provide a temple 
for 


720 Beilis — Bel, the great Assyrian god, whose magnifi 
cent temple at Babvlon is described by the Greek historian, Hero 
dotus Bel was the sun-god, as Ishtar, his wite, was the moon 
goddess The Syrian Baal and Ashtart (see notes to line 422) 
were probably derived, both in name and character, from these 
older Assyrian deities Serapis—one of the Egyptian gods, 
supposed to be the same as Osins (see note to line 478) , 
Vppolodorus says he was the same as the bull x^pis, sacred to 
Osins, which inhabited a magnificent temple at Memphis Hero- 
dotus makes no mention of him 

720-21 Or seat their kings— provide palaces for their 
kings (717 20, the magnificent temples and palaces of Babylon 
and Memphis weie not equal to this built by the fallen angels) 

721 Strove — were nvals competed vied Ascending 
pile — rising building 

722 Stood fi ed her stately height “Stood fixed (fiim, 
stable) along its whole stately height it , from top to bottom) 
Height is m the objective case expressing how much of the pile 
was fixed (accusative ot extent eg^ ‘he walked a mile ‘he 
drew himself up his full height ’) i 7 dr=its Straight — imme- 
diately straightway 

724 Brazen folds — the doors were double, and the open- 
ing parts w^ere made of brass Discover— leveal show Wide 
— goes with Spaces 

725 Her ample spaces — the vast mtenor of the building 
i/iefzzzz^ pile's ’) 
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727 Pendent — hanging Cressets— lamps consisting of 

open vessels in which was burnt a lope steeped in tai 

729 Naphtha — an inflammable spirit, got from coaltar 

Asphaltus — a kind of pitch or tai see line 41 1 

7301 The hasty multitude admiring entered— 2^, 
the multitude admiiing, entered hastily The adiectn e 
qualifying ^nulhtMde^ is used foi an adverb “ hastily ’’ qualifying 
entered (Cf m Woidsworth’s Excmsion^ “ The nightly hunter 
lifting up his eyes,” which means, ^ The hunter lifting up his eyes 
at night h 

732 The architect — Mulciber, mentioned below (740) 
Whether Milton identifies Mulciber with Mammon, wdio directed 
the “ pioneers ” m extracting the gold (678), or speaks of Mulci- 
bei as anothei person, seems doubtful Masson sa}s Mammon 
and Mulcibei aie the same but it seems better to take Mulcibei 
as a new^ charactei altogethei, as there was no connection in 
mythology between Mammon and Vulcan HlS hand — / e , his 
skill as an architect and builder — haiid^ the instrument of his art 
standing for the art itself 

732 3 Many magnificent buildings in heaven, constiucted 
by him, testified to his skill as an architect and made him famous 

734 Where — in which antecedent, stntciure 

735 Sceptred angels — angels ha\ing authority and rule 
ovei low^er orders of angels like the gieat archangels Whom 
—antecedent, angeh 

736 Such power — the power of princes Gave to rule 
— gave (the right) to rule 

737 In his hierarchy — m his government or sphere of 
authority Hierm chy^ht sacied government,” and generally 
means (i) ecclesiastical government or rule , (2) a body of 
church officers graded in their different lanks,— the ^^hier- 
archy” of the Church of Rome consists of the Pope at the head, 
next the cardinals, next the archbishops, then the bishops, then 
the priests, and lowmst of all the deacons Orders bright— (ob- 
ject of rule) classes of bright angels For the oiders and ranks of 
the angels, isee note line 129} 

739 Auso lan land — Ital} so called from Auson, the son 
of ’Ulysses, from whom the Ausones, an Italian tube, weie said to 
be descended 
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740 MulCiber— -c-> sumamL of Vi’luin, the Roman god of 
file and “ blacksmith ol the gods, who was identified with the 
Gieek Hcphccstus ‘ Mulcibei means I he Softener (Latin, 
mulceo^ to soften), a fitting name foi one who smelts metals In 
Greek m^tholog), Hepheestus was thiown fiom hea\en h\ Zeu-^ 
(Jupitei 01 Jo\e , because he took the part ot Juno, his mothei 
and Jupiter s wife, in a famil} quanel Milton legaids this fable 
as an inaccuiate \eision ot the expulsion of Mulcibcr and theothei 
folio w'ers of Satan from Heaven b\ God 

742 Sheer over — clean o\ei , nght over Crystal battle- 
ments — the battlements (fortified walls) of heaven called trysfal 
because the walls of the New Jerusalem in the jRtve/afzori are 
represented as composed of piecious stones J^eze/afton^ XXJ) 

742-5 Milton magnifies his fall by dividing its period into 
pans, and emphatically calling it a summer’s da}, for in summer 
the da\ s aie longei 

745 Zenith — the point in the sk} nght overhead the high- 
est point 

746 Lemnos— an island m the .Lgean bea, sacred to Vul 
can or Hephaestus, one of whose names was Lemnius Fakt ' 

father of Lemnos ”) 

747 Erring" — in eiror b\ mistake This rebellious 
rout — Satan and his bust rout means a rabble, a disoideil) crow d 

748 Nor aught availed, etc — the fac<- that he had built 

high towers m heaven did not avail him (was not of any advantage 
to him) now, in hell * 

749 Scape —escape i^pum&hment) 

750 Engines — devices, contrivances — an obsolete use of 
the word 

751 His industrious crew— the busy artisan angels who 
worked under him 

LINES 752-798 

The summons to the infernal council, and the crowd- 
ing of the fallen angels into Pandemonium 

753 Sovereign power— , Satan’s, their Empelor 
Awful— solemn 
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756 Pandemonmin — a word coined by Milton, in imita- 
tion of Pantheon The Pantheon (from Greek pas^ all, and 
theoi>^ god) was a temple at Rome containing statues of all the 
god<^ Pandemonium (from Greek pas, all, and datmon, a demon) 
w^as the capital of bell built to receive all the devils The word 
IS used commonly in English to express a place full of noise and 
confusion eg, describing a not, we might say, It was a perfect 
pandemonium 

757 Their — antecedent, heralds 

758 Squared regiment— phalanx see note to line 550 

759 By place or choice ;fche worthiest— those who were 
accounted the most eminent, because of their lank or b> election 
of the other angels 

761 Attended with— follo\^ed by All access — every 
passage or road leading to Pandemonium 

762-768 The predicate of the sentence is swaimed (767), of 
which the subject IS spacious hall lines 763766 

t are a parenthetical description of the size of the hall 

762 Chief — chiefly iadv) 

763 Though like — though (it was) like Covered field — 
field enclosed with bariiers for a tournament (French champ clo^, 
enclosed field' Such^an enclosure w^as called “the lists” It 
was not covered in or roofed, but simply surrounded with 
barriers 

764 Wont ride in armed — were wont 01 accustomed to 
ride in 111 full aimour /for the combat) At the Sdldan’s chaif — 
before the Sultan (“Soldan ” is an old spelling' See line 348 

765 Panim — 01 paynim, an old Norman-French woid for 
pagan (heathen) a name given to the Muslim Saracens by the 
Crusaders Chivalry — knighthood body of knights — (Milton 
IS descubmg a tournament betw’-een Christians and Muslim knights, 
in which the challenge is given by the Christians) 

766 Mortal comb t, or career with Mortal com- 

bat battle to the death with sharp weapons, called a combat 
ti boutrance career with lance, a friendly encounter with 
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blunt spears or lances, called ca/nt/t Mortal (see line 2}, means 
fatal, resulting in death to one of the combatants Careef was the 
technical term for a chuge or course at the tournament 

767 Thick swarmed— (piedicate of the subject ^paaous 
hall)^ etc (762) , ‘were densely crowded’ Constiiiction the gates 
and porches wide were densely crowded, but chief!) the spacious 
hall I was densely crow^ded) 

76S Brushed — qualifies and att [Note the his- 
sing sound of this line produced by the number of in it, 

to imitiate the sound of rustling wings a fine instance of onoma- 
toposia, or imitation of the sense by the sound , {Cnf line 5401 
Hiss — hissing sound , an onomatopoeic word Rustling — mak- 
ing a soft, hissing, murmuring sound Cnf ‘rustling leaves,’ rust- 
ling silk ” Another onomatopoeic w'ord 

768 775 The famous simile of the bees may be paraphrased 
thus “ The fallen angels gathered as densely and appeared as 
numerous as bees in spring, when the sun is in Taurus, pour forth 
their young populace about the hue the) fly to and fro among 
fresh dews and flowers, or roam about on the smooth boaid 
that skirts their citadel of straw, and that attracts them by the fresh 
fragrance of the balm with which it has just been rubbed, and 
there discuss the interests of the community ” 

769 When the sun with Tauru ndes—Taurus (the 
Bull) is one of the signs of the Zodiac, which the sun enters in 
April, a Spring month in England (The Zodiac is twelve con- 
stellations or groups of stars, in the ecliptic or sun’s apparent 
course, through which the sun appears to pass in the course of 
the year) The sun is said to “ ride with Taurus” because the 
sun-god m ancient religions {eg , Helios among the Greeks, Ap 
polo with the Romans, Ra with the Egyptians, etc ,) was represent- 
ing as driving in his burning chariot (or boat) across the sky 
from east to west every da) 

770 Hive — the little house in which bees aie kept , in 
England, a dome made of plaited straw about two feet high, m 
which the bees form their wax combs and deposit the honey 

771 Dews d flowers — t e , dewy flowers, flow ers covered 

with dew an example of Hendiadys 
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772 Smoothed flank — a smooth horizontal board fixed in 
front of the dooi of the hive, forming a sort of ten ace for the 
bees to walk on 

773 Suburb — a': the boaid is outside the hive, it may be 
described as the suburb, or outlying distiict, of the hive Straw- 
built citadel — the hi\e, built of stiaw, and likened to a 
fortress 

774 New~nev\ly, recently {adv - Balm— balsam, sweet 
smelling ointment E patiate— walk about, with the meaning 
of the Latin, expatior This meaning is now^ obsolete, expatiate 
now signifying, 'to talk at length on a subject’ (An example of 
Milton’s habit of putting Latin meanings into English words) 

7745 Confer their state affairs— deliberate upon pub 
he matters Confer \s xn intiansitive verb, but heie it 

takes a direct object, ojfairs we should say to day, ‘ confei about ’ 

775 Airy crowd — crowd of any beings, spirits 

776 Swarmed— crowded together (In line 767 the spacious 
hall swarmed with the angels here the angeh swarm in the hall) 
Straitened— -ovei crowded short of room The signal given 

-having been, or being, gnen 

777-792 ehold a wonder 1 , etc — This magical change 
of size on the part of the fallen angels is piepaied for b> the dis 
course on demons’ power of transformation in lines 423-431, 
which see 

777 ut now who seemed — who but now seemed 

778 Earth’s giant sons— see lines 198, 576, notes 

779 In narrow room —in a very limited space 

780 Pyg ean race— see line 575, note 

781 Beyond the Indian ount— the other side of the 
Himalayas Milton follows the Roman author, Plinj^, m placing 
the pygmies in India Homer puts them m Africa F iry 
elves^ — Fazry is a general name for the “ little folk ” (as the Eng- 
lish country people call these charming cieations of superstition 
and fancy), amongst whom there were supposed to be different 
classes or kinds — eg, elves, goblim, gnomes, etc ‘‘Fairy elves,” 
IS really redundant 
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782 Midnight revels — fames are generall} described as 
coming out at night and dancing in the quiet glades of the 
forests 

783 Belated — benighted ovei taken by the night [Cnf 
“night foundeied,” 204) 

784 Or dreams he sees — / e , his vision ma> be all due to 
fancy 

785 Sits arbltress — sits (as) spectator Englisn 

means one who arbitiates or settles a dispute between two parties, 
an umpire , but in Latin it also meant a “ spectatoi ” Milton, 
according to his frequent habit, uses the w^oid m its Latin, not 
its English, sense For other examples see expatiate (774), fre 
quent (797) ‘ -Arbltress ^ is the feminine form ot arbitei, the moon 
in classical religions alvva}S being a goddess Nearer to the 
earth — an allusion to the superstition that fames and witches 
had great power ovei the moon 

786 Wheels her pale course — an instance of h>pallage, 
or the transference of epithets, pale re^^lly referring to the moon, 
not to “ course ’L ‘the pale moon wheels her course^ Wheels 
her course refers to the description of the moon-goddess driving 
her chariot across the sky (Cnf note to line 769) ‘She causes 
her chariot to wheel (go, run) in a couise nearer to the earth ’ 

787 Intent (on) — engrossed iti bent upon (They are 
so occupied with their revels that the\ do not notice the pea- 
sant ' 

788 Joy and fear— at seeing such a marvellous sight, 
superstitious fear of these magical people Rebounds — beats 
again 

789 Incorporeal — not having bodies [corpora) 

790 Were at large — had plenty of 100m were no longer 
“ straitened ” ( 776) 

791 Though without nu ber still— their numbeis had 
not been diminished like their size 

792 Infernal court— Pandemonium Far within— the 

multitude of angels crowded “ the spacious hall of Pandemonium 
there were many other rooms in the vast palace, and in one of 
these in the interior, Satan sat with his great lords in council 
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793 In their own dimensions, etc —NMthout any dimi- 
nution of their ordinary size These great angels remained un- 
changed, gigantic and majestic 

794 Seraphic lords Cherubi —see note line 129 

795 Close recess -secret retirement Co clave — assem- 
bly Milton, with his Puritan hatred of Roman Catholicism, pur- 
posely uses tins woid to describe the assembly of chief devils, for 
“ the conclave ’’ is especiall} the assembly of cardinals that elects 
the Pope, at Rome 

796 De l“gods — half-gods a term used in classical m>- 
thology for subordinate divine beings 

797 Frequent and full— (qualifying sea/s) numeious and 
occupied b} as man> angels as they could hold ( The use of 
frequent here in the sense of ‘numerous ' is a Latinism but cnf , 
such phrases as “ at frequent intervals ” 

798 After su ons read— after the leadmg of the 
summons (the document calling the council, and stating the 
leasons, and subjects of debate) This is a Latin construction 
see note to line 573 

799 Consult — council, debate {Consult m modem Eng- 
lish is used only as a verb the noun is co^'^su/tation) 
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The consultation begun, Satan debates whether another battle be to be 
hazarded for the recovery of Heaven some advise it, others dissuade A 
third pioposal ib pieferred, mentioned before by Satan— to search the truth of 
that prophecy oi tradition in Heaven concerning another world, and another 
kind of creature, equal, or not much inferior to themselves, about this time 
to be created Their doubt who shall be sent on this difficult search 
batan, their chief, undertakes alone the voyage , is honouied and ap» 
piauded The council thus ended, the rest betake them several ways and to 
several employments, as then inclinations lead them, to enteitiin the time 
till Satan return He passes on his 30urney to Hell gates , finds them shut, 
^and who sat there to guard them , by whom at length they are opened, and 
^discover to him the gieat gulf between Hell and Heaven With what diffi- 
culty he passes through, directed bv Chaos, the Power of that place, to the 
sight of this new World which he sought 

High on a thione of royal state, which far 
Oatshorie the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, ► < . 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit laised 

To that bad eminence , and, from despair 

Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 

Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 

Vain war with Heaven , and, by success untaught, 

His proud maginations thus displayed — 10 

“ Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heaven ^ — 

For, since no deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppressed and fallen, 

I give not Heaven for lost from this descent 

Celestial Virtues rising will appear 

More glorious and moie dread than from no fall, 

And trust themselves to fear no second fate ^ — 

Me though just right, and the fixed laws of Heaven^ 
M—ii 
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Did first cieate your leader— next, free choice, 

With what besides m council or in fight 20 

Hath been achieved of merit — yet this loss, 

Thus far at least lecoveied, hath much more 
Established in a safe, unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full consent The happier state 
In Heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy fiom each mfeiior, but who heie 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 
Youi bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain ^ Where theie is, then, iic good 30 
Foi which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction foi none suie will claim in Hell 
Piecedence, none whose portion is so small 
Of present pain that with ambitious mind 
Will covet moie’ With this advantage, then, 

To union and fiim faith, and firm accord, 

Moie than can be in Heaven, we now letuin 
To claim oui just inhentance of old, 

Surer to prospei than prospeiity 

Gould have assured us , and by what best way, 40 
Whethei of open war oi cwert guile, ’ 

We now debate Who can advise may speak ” 

He ceased , and next him Moloch, sceptred king, 

Stood up — the strongest and the fiercest Spirit 
That fought m Heaven, now fieicei by despair 
His trust was with the Eteinal to be deemed 
Equal m strength, and lathei dian be less 
Caied not to be at all , with that gg-re lost 
Went all his feai of God, or Hell, or worse, 

He recked not, and these words theieaftei spake — 50 
“ My sentence is foi open war Of wiles, 

More unexpert, I boast not them let those 
CJontrive who need, or when thev need , not now 
For, while they sir contnving shall the lest — 

Millions that stand in aims, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend— sit lingering here, 
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Hea^en’s fugitives, and foi then dwelling-place 
Accept this daik oppiobiious den of shame, 

The prison of His tyianny who reigns 

By oiu delay ^ No ^ let us lathei choose, 60 

Aimed with Hell fiames and fury, all at once 

O’er Heaven’s high toweis to foice resistless way, 

Turning our toLtuies into hoirid arms 

Against the Toituier, when, to meet the noise 

Of his almighty engine, he shall heai 

Infeinal thunder, and, foi lightning, see 

Black file and honor shot with equal lage 

Among his 4ngels, and his thione itself 

Mi:5ied with Taitaiean sulphur and stiange fire, 

His own invented loiments But pei haps 70 

The way seems difficult, and steep to scale 
With upiight wing against a higher foe ’ 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to oui native seat , descent and fall 
To us IS adveise Who but felt of late, 

When the fieice foe hung on our bioken leai 
Insulting, and puisued us thiough the Deep, 

With what compulsion and laborious flight 80 

We sunk thus low The ascent is easy, then , 

The event is feaied ^ Should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some wois© way his wrath may find 
To oui destiuction, if theie be in Hell 
Fear to be worse destioyed ’ What can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemned 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe , 

Where pam of unestmguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end, 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 90 

Inexorably, and the torturing hour, 

Calls us to penance? Moi© destroyed than thus, 

We should be quite abolished, and expire 
What fear we then ^ what doubt we to incense 
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His utmost ire ^ which, to the highth enraged, 

Will either quite consume us, and i educe 
To nothing this essential — happier far 
Than miserable to have eternal being ^ — 

Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 

And cannot cease to be, we aie at worst 100 

On this side nothing , and by proof we feel 
Oar power sufficient to distuib his Heaven, 

And with peipetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge ’’ 

He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than gods On the othei side up rose 
Belial, in act moie graceful and humane 
A fairer person lost not Heaven , he seemed 110 

For dignity composed, and high exploit 
But all was false and hollow , though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the woise appear 
The better reason, to peiplex and dash 
Maturest counsels for his thoughts were low — 

To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful Yet he pleased the ear. 

And with persuasive accent thus began — 

“ I should be much foi open wai, 0 Peers, 

As^not behind in hate, if what was uiged 120 

Mam reason to persuade immediate wai 
Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success , 

When he who most excels in fact of arms, 

In what he counsels and m what excels 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge 

First, what revenge ^ The towers of heaven are filled 

With armed watch, that render all access 130 

Impre nable oft on the boidermg Deep 

Enca p their le ions, or with obscure wing 
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Scout fai and wide into the realm of Night, 

Scorning sui prise Oi, could we break our way 
By foice, and at oui heels all Hell should rise 
With blackest insuriection to confound 
Heaven’s purest light, yet oui great Ene y, 

All ipconuptible, would on his thione 
Sit unpolluted, and the ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 140 

Hei mischief, and purge off the baser fire. 

Victorious Thus lepulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair we must exasperate 
The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage , 

And that must end us , that must be our cure — 

To be no more Sad cure ^ for who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wandei through eternity, 

To perish rather swallowed up and lost 
Tn the wide womb of uncreated Night, 150 

'Devoid of sense and motion ’ And who knows, 

Let this be good, whethei our angiy Foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 
Is doubtful , that he never will is sure 
Will He, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 

Belike thiough impotence or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them in his anger whom his anger saves 

To punish endless ^ ‘ Wheiefore cease we, then ^ ’ 

Say they who counsel war , ‘ we aie decieed, 160 

Reseived, and destined to eternal woe, 

Whatevei doing, what can we suffer more. 

What can we suffer worse ’ ’ Is this, then, worst — 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in aims? 

What when we fled amain, pursued and strook * 

With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The Deep to shelter us ^ This Hell then seemed 
A refuge from those wounds Or when we lay 
Chained on the burning lake ^ That sure was worse 
What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 170 
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Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold lage, 

And plunge us in the flames , oi from above 
Should inteimitted vengeance aim again 
His red right hand to plague us ? What if all 
Her stores were opened, and this fiimament 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fiie, 

Impendent honors, thieatening hideous fail 
One da}/ upon our heads , while we peihaps, 

Designing or exhoiting gloiious wai, 

Caught in a fieiy tempest, shall hulled, 180 

Each on his lock tiansfixed, the sport and piey 
Of lacking whiiUvinds, or foi evei sunk 
Under yon boil mg ocean, wiapt in chains, 

Theie to conveise with e'veiiasting groans, 

Unrespited, unpitied, umepiieved, 

Ages of hopeless end ^ This would be woise 
Wai, therefoie, open or concealed, alike 
My voice dissuades , for what can force oi guile 
With Him, 01 \^lio deceive His mind, whose eye 
V.iews all things at one view‘d Hefi cm Heaven’s high th 190 
All these our motions vain sees and derides, 

Not more almighty to resist oui might 

Than wise to frustrate all mv plots and wiles 

Shall we, then, live, thus vile— the lace of Heaven 

Thus trampled thus expelled, to suffei heie 

Chains and these torments^ Better these than woise, 

By my advice , since fate inevitable 

Subdues us, %nd omnipotent decree, 

The Victoi’s will To suffei, as to do, 

Our strength is equal , noi the law unjust 200 

That so 01 dams This was at first resolved, 

If we weie wise, against so great a foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might fall 
I laugh when those who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink, and fear 
What yet they know must follow — to enduie 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pam, ‘ 

The sentence of then conqueror This is now 
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Oai doom , which if we can sustain and beai, 

Oar Supreme Foe in time may much lemit 210 

His anger, and perhaps, thus fai removed, 

Hot mind ns not offending, satisfied 

With what IS punished , whence these i aging files 

Will slacken, if his breath stii not then flames 

Oui purei essence then will oveicome 

Their noxious vapoui , or, inuied, not feel, 

Oi, changed at length, and to the place conformed 
In tempei and in natuie, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat , and, void of pain, 

This horror will giow mild, this daikness light , 220 

Besides what hope the never-ending flight * 

Of future days may bung, what chance, what change 
Woith waiting— since oin piesent lot appeaisi 
For happy though but ill, foi ill not worst, | 

If we procure not to oui selves more woe ’’ 

Thus Belial, with woids clothed in reason’s garb, 
Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, 

Not peace , and aftei him thus Mammon spake — 

‘‘Either to disenthione the King of Heaven 

We war, if wai be best, or to regain 230 

Our own light lost Him to unthrone we then 

May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 

To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife 

The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 

The lattei , for what place can be for us 

Within Heaven’s bound, unless Heaven’s Loid Supreme 

We overpower'^ Suppose he should lelent. 

And publish grace to all, on promise made 

Of new subjection , with what eyes could we 

Stand m his presence humble, and receive 240 

Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne 

With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead sing 

Forced Halleluiahs, while he lordly sits 

Our envied sovran, and his altar breathes 

Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers, 

^Our servile offeimgs ^ This must be our task 
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In Heaven, this our delight How weaiisome 
Eternity so spent m worship paid 
To whom we bate ’ Let us not then pursue, 

By force impossible, by leave obtained 250 

Unacceptable, though in Heaven, our state 
Of splendid vassalage , but rather seek 
Our own good fiom ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 

Free and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous when great things of small, 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adveise, 

We can cieate, and m what place soe’er 260 

Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
Through labour and endurance ' This deep world 
Of darkness do we dread ? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscured,' 

And with the majesty of daikness round 
Covers his throne, from whence deep thunders roai, 
Mustering their lage, and Heaven resembles Hell 
As He our darkness, cannot we His light 
Imitate when we please ^ This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold , 

Nor want we skill or ait from whence to raise 
Magnificence and what can Heaven show more ? 

Our torments also may, in length of time, 

Become our elements, these piercing fiies 
As soft as now seveie, our temper changed 
Into their temper , which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how m safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war Ye have what I advise ” 

He scarce had finished, when such murmur filled 
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The assembly as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaiing men o’ei watched, whose bark by chance, 

Or pinnace, anchors in a ciaggy bay 

Aftei the tempest Such applause was heard 290 

As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 

Advising peace foi such another field 
They dreaded worse than Hell , so much the feai 
Of thunder and the sword of Michael 
Wiought still within them , and no less desiie 
To found this nether empiie which might use, 

By policy, and long piocess of time, 

In„jemulation opposite to Heaven 

Which when Beelzebub perceived — than whom, 

Satan except, none highei sat — with grave 300 

Aspect he lose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state Deep on his fiont engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public caie. 

And princely counsel m his face >et shone, 

Majestic, though in luin Sa^e he stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to beai ^ ^ 

The w^EFbf mightiest monarchs , his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noontide air, while thus he spake — 
‘Thrones and Impel lal Powers, Offspnngof Heaven, 310 
Ethereal Virtues ’ or these titles now 
Must we lenounce, and, changing style, be called 
Princes of Hell ^ foi so the popular vote 
Inclines —here to continue, and build up here 
A^ growing empne , doubtless ^ while we dream, 

And know not that the King of Heaven hath doomed 
This place our dungeon— not our safe retieat 
Beyond his potent aim, to live exempt 
Prom Heaven’s high junsdiction, in new league 
JBanded against his throne, but to remain 320 

In strictest bondage, though thus far removed, 

Under the inevitable curb, reserved 
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The utmost bordei of his kingdom, left 
To their defence who hold it heie, peihaps, 

Some advantageous act may be achieved 
By sudden onset— eithei with Hell fiie 
To waste his whole creation, oi possess 
All as our own, and dii'^e, as we aiednven, 

The puny habitants , or, if not dnve, 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 

May piove their foe, and with repenting hand 

Abolish his own woiks This would suipass 370 

Common levenge, and inteiiupt His joy 

In our confusion, and oui joy upraise 

In His distuibance , when his dailing sons, 

Hulled headlong to partake with us, shall cuise 
Then frail original, and faded bliss — 

Faded so soon ^ Advise if tins be woith 

Attempting, oi to sit in daikness heie 

Hatching vain empiies ” Thus Beelzebub 

Pleaded his devilish counsel - first devised 

By Satan, and in patt pioposed for whence, 380 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one loot, and Eaith with Hell 

To mingle and involve , done all to spite 

The great Cieatoi ’ But their spite still senes 

His glory to augment The bold design 

Pleased highly those Infernal States, and joy 

Sparkled in all their eyes with full assent 

They vote whereat his speech he thus renews — 

“ Well have ye judged, well ended long debate, 390 
©ynod of Gods, and, Ijke to what ye are, 

Gieat things resolved, which from the lowest deep 
Will once more lift us up, m spite of fate, 

Nearer our ancient seat — perhaps in view 

Of those bright confines, whence, with neighbouring arms 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 

Re-entei Heaven , or else in some mild zone 

Dwell, not imvisited of Heaven’s fair light, 
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Secure, and at the biightenmg oiient beam 
Purge off this gloom the soft delicious air, 

To heal the scar of these coriosive fires, , 

Shall breathe her balm But, fiist, whom shall we send 
In search of this new World ’ whom shall we find 
Sufficient ’ who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The daik, unbottomed, infinite Abyss, 

And thiough the palpable obscure fin^d out 
His uncouth way, or spiead his aeiy flight, 

Upboine with indefatigable wings 

Ovei the vast Abiupt, eie he arrive 

The happy Isle ? What stiength, what art, can then 410 

Suffice, 01 what evasion beai him safe 

Thiough the strict senteries and stations thick: 

Of angels watching round? Here he had need 
All ciicumspection and we now no less 
Choice in oui suffiage , foi on whom we send 
The weight of all, and oui last hope, relies 
This said, he sat , and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaitmg who appeared 
To second, or oppose, oi undertake 
The perilous attempt But all sat mute. 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts, and each 
In other’s countenance read his own dismay. 

Astonished None among the choice ^^d prime 
Of those Heaven-warring champions could be tound 
So hardy as to proffer or accept, 

Alone, the dieadful voyage , till, at last,_ 

Satan, whom now txanscendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride 
Conscious of highest wo. tb unmoved th"s spake 

“ 0 Progeny of Heaven ' Empyreal Ihiones 4flU 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 
ISeized us, though undisniayed Long is < be way 
'And hard, that out of Hell leads up to Ingh 
Our prison strong, this huge convex of nie. 

Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Ninefold , and gates of burning adamant. 
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Barred over us, piohibit all egress 
These passed, if any pass, the void profound 
Of unessential Night receives him next, 

Wide-gaping, and with utter loss of being 440 

Threatens him, plunged m that aboitive gulf 
If thence he scape, into whatevei woild. 

Or unknown legion, what remains him less 
Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? 

But I should ill become this throne, 0 Peers, 

And this impel lal sovran ty, adorned 

With splendour, aimed with power, if aught proposed 

And judged of public moment, in the shape 

Of difficulty or danger, could detei 

Me from attempting Wherefoie do I assume 450 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so much to him due 

Of hazard more as he above the rest 

High honoured sits ? Go, theiefore, mighty Powers, 

Teiror of Heaven, though fallen , intend at home, 

While here shall be oui home, what best may ease 
The present misery, and lendei Hell 
More tolerable , if there be cure oi charm 460 

To respite, or deceive, oi slack the pam 
Of this ill mansion intermit no watch 
Against a wakeful foe, while I abioad 
• Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance foi us all This enterprise 
None shall partake with me ’’ Thus saying, rose 
The Monarch, and prevented all leply , 

‘Prudent lest, from his resolution raised, 

Others among the chief might offei now, 

Certain to be refused, what erst they feaied, 470 

^ And, so refused, might, in opinion stand 
(His rivals, vrinning cheap the high repute 
! Which he through hazard huge must earn But they 
Dreaded not more the adventure than his voice 
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Foibiddmg, and at once with him they rose 

Then using all at once was as the sound 

Of thunder heard remote Towards him they bend 

With awful reveience prone and as a Q-od 

Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven 

Noi failed they to expiess how much they praised 480 

That foi the geneial safety he despised 

His own for neithei do the spirits damned 

Lose all then virtue , lest bad men should boast 

Then specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 

Or close ambition varnished o’ei with zeal 
Thus they then doubtful consultations daik 
Ended, lejoicing in then matchless Chief 
As, when fiom mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
^^Ascending, while the Noith wind sleeps, o’eispiead 
^Heaven^s cheeiful face, the louring element ‘ 490 
Scowls o’ei the daikened landskip snow or showei, 

If chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet, 

Extend his evening beam, the fields levive, 

The buds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest then joy, that hill and valley rings 
0 shame to men ^ devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds , men only disagiee 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace, and, God pioclaiming peace, 

Yet live in hatied, enmity, and strife 500 

Among themselves, and levy ciuel wars 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy 
As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 

That day and mght foi his destiuction wait ^ 

The Stygian council thus dissolved , and foith 
In ordei came the grand Infernal Peers 
Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seemed 
Alone the antagonist of Heaven, nor less 
Than Hell’s dread Emperoi, with pomp §upreme, « 510 
And god-like imitated state * him round 
A globe of fiery Seraphim enclosed 
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With blight embiazonr}, and hoiient arms 
Then oi then session ended they bid ciy 
With trumpet’s legal sound the gieatiesuit 
Towaid the foui winds four speedy Cherubim 
Put to then mouths the sounding alchyiny, 

By harald’s voice explained , the hollow Abyss 

Heard fai and wide, and ail the host of Hell 

With deafening shout returned them loud acclaim 520 

Thence moie at ease then minds, and somewhat laised 

By false piesurnptuous hope, the langed Poweis 

Disband and, wandeiing, each his several way 

Puisnes, as inclination oi sad choice 

Leads him peiplexed, wheie he may likeliest find 

Tiuce to his lestless thoughts, and enteitain 

The irksome houis, till his gieat Chief return 

Pait on the plain, oi in the an sublime, 

Upon the wing or in swift lace contend. 

As at the Olympian games oi Pythian fields ; * 530 

Pait curb then fieiy steeds, or shun the goal 

With lapid wheels, oi fronted biigads foim 

As when, to wain pioud cities, wai appeals 

Waged in the troubled sky, and aimies lush 

To battle in the clouds , befoie each van 

Puck forth the aery knights, and couch then speais, 

Till thickest legions close, wnth feats of aims 
Fiom eithei end of heaven the welkin bums 
Others, with vast Typhoean rage, moie fell, 

Rend up both locks and hills, and ride the an 540 
In whiiiwind , Hell scaice holds the wild upioai — 

As when. Alcides, fiom CEchalia ci owned 
With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore 
Thiough pain up the loots Thessalian pines, 

And Lichas from the top of (Eta thiew 
Into the Euboic sea Others, more mild, 

Retreated m a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical to many a haip 
Then own heioic deeds, and hapless fall 
By doom of battle, and complain that Fate 


560 
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Free Virtue should enthrall to Foice or Chance 
Their song was paitial , but the harmony 
(What could it less when Spirits immortal sing 
Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience In discouise more sweet 
(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Sense) 

Others apait sat on a hill retned, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Piovidence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate — 

Fixed fate, free will, foieknowiedge absolute — 560' 

And found no end, in wandeiing mazes lost 
Of good and evil much they aigued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and gloiy and shame 
Vain wisdom all and false philosophy ^ — 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 

Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 

Fallacious hope, or aim the obdui^d breast 

With stubborn patience as with tuple steel 

Anothei part, in squadions and gioss bands, 570 

On bold adventure to discover wide 

That dismal woild, if any clime perhaps 

Might yield them easiei habitation, bend 

Foui ways their flying march, along the banks 

Of four infernal nveis, that disgorge 

Into the burning lake then baleful streams — 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate , 

Sad Acheron of soriow, black and deep , 

Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful stieam , fierce Phlegethon, 580 

Whose waves of toirent file inflame wuth lage 

Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth, wheieof who drinks 

Foithwith his foimer state and being forgets - 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pam 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 

Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
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Of whirlwind and due hail, which on film land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and luin seems 590 
Of ancient pile , all else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf piofound as that Serbonian bog 
BetwiXt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

Where armies whole have sunk the parching air 
Burns fiore, and cold perfoims the effect of fiie 
Thither, by harpy footed Fuiies haled, 

At certain revolutions all the damned 

Are bi ought , and feel by turns the bittei change 

Of fierce exti ernes, exti ernes by change more fierce, 

From beds of i aging fire to starve in ice 600 

Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 

Periods of time,— thence huiiied back to fiie 

They ferry ovei this Lethean sound 

Both to and fro, then sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pam and woe, 

All in one moment, and so near the bunk , 

But Fate withstands, and, to oppose the attempt, 610 

Medusa with G-oigonian terror guards 

The ford, and of itself the water flies 

All taste of living wight, as once it fled 

The lip of Tantalus Thus roving on 

In confused march forlorn, the adventurous bands, 

With shuddeiing horror pale, and eyes aghast, 

Viewed first then lamentable lot, and found 
No rest Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous, 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 620 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death — 
A universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good , 

Where all liiEe dies, death lives, and Nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominajile,, mutterable, and worse 
M 12 
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Than fables yet have feigned or feai conceived, 
Goigons, and Hydras, and Chimseras dire 
Meanwhile the Adversary of God and Man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design, 630 
Puts on swift wings, and toward the gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left , 
Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fieiy concave toweling high 
As when fai off at sea a fleet d escried 
3 Hangs m the clouds, by equinoctial winds « 
tClose sailing fiom Bengala, or the isles 
Of Ternate and Tidoie, whence merchants bung 
Then spicy drugs , they on the trading flood, 640 

Thiough the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly toward the pole so seemed 
Far off the flying Fiend At last appear 
Hell-hounds, high leaching to the horrid loof, 

And thrice thieefold the gates , three folds weie brass, 
Three iron, thiee of adamantine lock, 

Impenetiable, impaled with circling file, 

Yet unconsumed Before the gates there sat 

On either side a foimidable Shape 

The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 650 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast— a serpent armed 
With mortal sting About hei middle round 
A ^y of Hell-hounds never ceasing barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths full lp,ud, and rung 
A hideous peal; yet, when they list,' would cieep, 

If aught disturbed iheir noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there, yet there still barked and howled 
Within unseen Fai less abhorred than these 
Vexed Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 660 

Calabria from the hoaise Trmacrian shore , 

Nofuglier follow the night-hag, when, called ^ 

In secret, ridin through t£e air she comes — 

Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
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With Lapland \\ itches, while the labour ing moon 
Eclipses at then chaims The othei Shape, 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in mernbei, joint, oi limb, 

Oi substance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either— black it stood as Night, 670 
Fierce as ten Fuiies, tenible as Hell, 

And shook a dieadfui d^irt what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on 
Satan was now at hand and from his seat 
The monster moving onwaid came as fast 
With horiid stzides , Hell trembled as he stiode 
The undaunted Fiend what this might be admired - 
Admired, not feaied \Qod and his Son except, 

Created thing naught valued he nor shunned), 

And with disdainful look thus first began - 680 

“ Whence and what art thou, execiable Shape, 

That daFst, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated fiont athwait my way 
To yonder gates ^ Through them I mean to pass, 

That be assured, without leave asked of thee 
Retire , or taste thy folly, and learn by pi oof, 

Hell born, not to contend with Spirits of Heaven 
To whom the Goblin, full of wrath, leplied — 

‘ Art thou that Traitor-Angel, ait thou he, 

Who first broke peace in Heaven and faith, till then 690 
Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms, 

Drew after him the third, part of Heaven’s sons, 
Conjured against the Highest — for which both thon 
And they, outcast fiom God, are heie condemned 
To waste eteinal days m woe and pain ^ 

And reckon’st thou thyself with Spirits of Heaven, 
Hell-doomed, and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 
Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 

Thy king and lord ? Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitive , and to thy speed add wings, 700 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stioke of this dart 
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Stiange horroi seize thee, and pangs unfelt befoie ” 

So spake the grisly Terror, and m shape, 

So speaking and so thieatening grew tenfold 
Moie dieadful and deform On the othei side, 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unteiiified , and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In the aictic sky, and from his hoind haii 710 

Shakes pestilence and war Each at the head 

Levelled his deadly aim , then fatal hands 

No second stioke intend , and such a frown 

Each cast at the other as when two black clouds, 

With heaven’s aiMllery fi aught, come lattling on 
Over the Caspian, — then stand fiont to front 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
^To 30 in then dark encounter in mid air 
So frowned the mighty combatants that Hell 
Giew daiker at their frown , so matched they stood , 720 
For nevei but once moie was either like 
To meet so gieat a foe And now gieat deeds 
Bad been achieved, wheieof all Hell had rung, 

Had not the snaky Soiceiess, that sat 
Fast by Hell-gate and kept the fatal key, 

Eisen, and with hideous outcry rushed between 
“ 0 father, what intends thy hand,” she cued, 

Against thy only son ^ What fury, 0 son, 

Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart 

Against thy fathei’s head ^ and know’st for whom * 730 

For Him who sits above, and laughs the while 

At thee, ordained his drudge to execute 

Whate’er his wrath, which He calls justice, bids — 

His wrath which one day will destroy ye both ^ ” 

She spake, and at her words the hellish Pest 
Forbore , then these to hei Satan returned — 

‘‘ So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
Thou interpos^st, that my sudden hand. 

Prevented, spares to tell thee yet by deeds x 

What it intends, till first I know of thee 740 . 
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What thing thou art, thus double-founed, and why, 

In this mfeinal vale hist met, thou calFst 
Mefathei, and that phantasm call’st mj son 
I know thee not, aoi evei saw till now 
Sight moie detestable than him and thee ” 

To whom thus the Poi tiess of Hell gate leplied — 

Hast thou foigot me, then , and do I seem 
Now m thine eye so foul once deemed so fan 
In Heaven, when at the assembly, and in sight 
Of all the Seiaphim with thee combined 7 j0 

In bold conspiiacy against Heaven’s King, 

All oa a sudden miseiable pain 
Suipiised thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy swum 
In daikness, while thy head flames thick and fast 
Thiew foi th, till on the left side opening wide, 

Likestto thee m shape and countenance bright, 

Then shining heavenly fan, a goddess aimed 
Out of thy head I spiung Amazement seized 
All the host of Heaven , back they lecoiled afraid 
At fit St, and called me Sin, and foi a sign 760 

Poi ten tons held me , but, familiar giown, 

I pleased, and with at ti active giaces won 
The most aveise — thee chiefly, who, full oft 
Thyself in me thy peifect image Yiewmg, 

Becam’st enamouied, and such joy thou took’st 
With me in seciet that my womb conceived^ j 
A glowing bill den Meanwhile wai aiose, 

And fields weie fought in Heaven wheiein lemamed 
(Foi what could else to oui Almighty Foe 
Cleai victory, to our pait loss and iput 770 

Thiough all the Empyiean Down they fell, 

Diiven headlong fiom the pitch of Heaven, down 
Into this Beep , and in the geneial fall 
I also at which time this powerful key 
Into my hands was given, with charge to keep 
These gates foi evei shut, which none can pass 
Without my opening Pensive here I sat 
Alone , but long 1 sat not, till my womb, 
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Piegnant by thee, and now excessive grown, 

Prodigious motion felt and rueful thioes 780 

At last this odious offspi mg whom thou seest, 

Thme own begotten, bieaking violent way, 

Tore through my entrails, that, with feat and pam 
Distoited, ail my nether shape thus giew 
Transfoimed but he my inbied enemy 
Foith issued, brandishing his fatal dart, 

Made to destioy ^ I fled, and cii’d out Death ^ 

Hell tiembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
Fiom all hei caves, and back lesounded Death ^ 

I fled, but he puisned (though more, it seems, 790 
Inflamed with lust than lage) and, swiftei far, 

Me oveitook, his mothet, all dismayed, 

And, in embiaces forcible and foul 
Engendenng with me, of that lape begot 
These yelling rnonsteis, that with ceaseless ciy 
Suiround me, as thou saw’st— hourly conceived 
And houily boin, with soirow infinite 
,To me foj, when they list, into the womb 
That bred them they letuin, and howl, and gnaw 
^ My bowels, then repast , then, bursting foith 800 
,Atiesh, with conscious tenois vex me lound, 

^ That rest 01 intermission none I find 
Befoie mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, ray son and foe, who sets them on, 

And me, his paient, would full soon devoui 
Foi want of pthei piey, but_tbat he knows 
His end with mine involved, and knows that I' 

Should piove a bitter moiseh and his bane, 

Whenevei that shall be so Fate pionounced 
But thou, 0 father, I forewarn thee, shun 810 

His deadly arrow , neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright aims, 

Though tempered heavenly , for that mortal dint 
Save He who reigns above, none can lesist ’ 

She finished , and the subtle Fiend hjs lore 
Soon learned, now milder, and thus answered smooth 
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“ Deal daughter- since thou claim’st me foi thy sue, 
And my fair son here show’st me, the deai pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in Heaven, and jO}s 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, through due change 820 
Befallen us unforeseen, unthonght-of — know, 

I come no enemy, but to set free 
Fiom out this daik and dismal house of pain 
Both him and thf^e, and all the Heavenly host 
Of Spuits that, in oui just pretences aimed, 

Fell with us flora on high Fiom them I go 

This uncouth eriand sole, and one foi all 

Myself expose, with lonely steps to tread 

The unfounded Deep, and through the void immense 

To seaich, with wandeimg quest, a place foretold 830 

Should be — and, by concnning signs, eie now 

Cieated vast and lound -a place of bliss 

In the puilieus of Heaven, and theiem placed 

A race of upstait cieatuies, to supply 

Pei haps our vacant room, though moie lemoved, 

Lest Heaven sni charged with potent multitude, 

Might hap to move new bioils Be this oi aught 
Than this moreseciet, now designed, I haste 
To know , and, this once known, shall soon letuin, 

And bung ye to the place where thou and Death 840 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom an, embalmed 
With odouis Theie ye shall be fed and filled 
Irameasuiably , all things shall be youi piey ” 

He ceased , foi both seemed highly pleased, and Death 
Grinned honible a ghastly smile, to heai 
His famine should be filled, and blessed his maw 
Destined to that good hour No less re 30 iced 
His mother bad, and thus bespake liei sire — 

** The key of this infernal Pit, hy due, 850 

And by command of Heavens all-powerful King, 

I keep, by Him forbidden to unlock 
These adamantine gates , against all foice 
Death ready stands to inteipose his dart, 
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Fearless to be o’ermatched by living might 
But what owe I to His commands above, 

Who hates me, and hath hithei thiust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 

To sit in hateful office heie confined, 

Inhabitant of Heaven, and heavenly-boin — 860 

Here m perpetual agony and pain. 

With tenois and with clamours compassed round 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed ? 

Thou art my father, thou my authoi, thou 
My being gav’st me , whom should I obey 
But thee ? whom follow ? Thou wilt bung me soon 
To that new woild of light and bliss, among 
The gods who live at ease, wheie I shall leign 
At thy light hand voluptuous, as beseems 
Thy daughtei and thy dailing, without end ’’ 870 

Thus saying, from hex side the fatal key 
Sad instiument of all out woe, she took, 

And, towaids the gate rolling hei bestial tiain, 
Foithwith the huge poitcullis high up dtew. 

Which, but heiself, not all the Stygian Powers 
Could once bavemo\ed, then in the key-hole turns 
The intiicate waids, and eveiy bolt and bai, 

Of massy iron or solid lock with ease 
Unfastens On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jairing sound, 880 

The infernal doois, and oil then hinges grate 
Haish thundei, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Eiebus She opened , but to shut 
fExcelled her powei , the gates wide open stood, 

[That with extended wi^gs a banneied host, 

Uadei spread ensigns marching, might pass thiongh 
* With horse and ehaiiots lanked in loose array , 

, So wide they stood, and like a fuinace-mouth 
Oast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame 
Before their eyes in sudden view appeal 890 

The seciets of the hoaiy Deep — a daik 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
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Without dimensioii, where leugth, bieadth, and highth, 

And time, and place, aie lost , wheie eldest Xight 

And Chaos, ancestois of Natuie, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand 

For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, foui champion fieice, 

Strive heie foi ina^teiy, and to battle bung 

Then embryon atoms they aiound the flag 900 

Of each his faction, in then seveial clans, 

Light-aimed oi heavy, shaip, smooth, swift, oi slow, 
Swarm populous, unnumbered as the sands 
Of Barca or Cyiene's torrid soil, 

Levied to side with waning winds, and poise 
Then lighter wings To whom these most adhere 
He rules a moment Chaos umpnesits, 

And by decision moie embroils the fray 
By which he reigns next him, high aibitei. 

Chance governs all Into this wild Ab}ss, 910 

The womb of Xature, and perhaps her giave, 

Of neither Sea, nor Shore, nor An, nor Fiie, 

But all these in then pregnant causes mixed 
Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight, 

Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain 
His dark materials to cieate more worlds - 
Into this wild Abyss the wary Fiend 
Stood on the brink of Hell, and looked aw^hile, 

Pondering his voyage , for no naiiow firth ^ 

He had to cioss Nor w^as his ear less pealed 920 

With noises loud and minous (to compare 
Gri eat things with small) than when Bellona stoims 
With all her battering engines, bent to rase 
Some capital city , ox less than if this fiame 
Of heaven were falling, and these elements 
In mutiny had fiom hei axle torn 
The steadfast Earth At last his sail bioad vans 
' He spieads for flight, and, in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spuins the giound , thence many a league, 

As m a cloudy chan, 'ascending ndes 930 
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Audacious , but, that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast vacuit}^ All unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he diops 
Ten thousand fathom deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not, by ill chance, 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 

Instinct with fire and nitie, huiiied him 
As many miles aloft That fury stayed — 

Quenched m a boggy Syitis, neither sea, 

Noi good diy land — nigli foundered, on he faxes, 940 
Treading the ciude consistence, half on foot, 

Half flying , behoves him now both oai and sail 
As when a gryphon through the wilderness 
With winged course, o’ei hill or mooiy dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Had fiom his wal^eful custody puiloined 

The guarded gold , so eageily the Fiend 

O’ei bog 01 steep, thiough s‘-iait, lougb, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, oi feet, puisues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, oi wades, oi creeps, oi flies 950 
At length a univeisal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused, 

Borne thiough the hollow daik, assaults his eai 
With loudest vehemence Thithei he plies 
Undaunted, to meet theie whatevei Power 
Or Spiiit of the netheimost Abyss 
Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 
Which way the nearest coast of daikness lies 
Bordering on light, when stiaight behold the throne 
Of Chaos, and his daik pavilion spread 960 

Wide on the wasteful Deep * With him enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Ntght, eldest of things, 

The consort of his reign , and by them stood 
Oicus and Ades, and the dieaded name 
Of Demogorgon , Rumor next, and Chance, 

And Tumult, and Confusion all embi^oiled, ‘ 

And Discord with a thousand various mouths 
To whom Satan, turning boldly, thus : — ‘ Ye powers 
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And Spiiits of this iietheimost Abyss, 

Chaos and ancient Night, I come no spy, 970 

With pill pose to exploie oi to disturb 
The secrets of youi lealin , but, by constiaiiit 
Wandeiing this daiksonie d^seit, as my wav 
Lies thiough your spacious empiie up to light , 

Alone, and without guide, half lost, I seek, 

What readiest path leads wheif^ 'voui gloomy bounds 
Confine with Heaven , oi, if some other place, 

From youi dominion won, the Ethereal King 
Possesses lately, thithei to aiiive 
I tiavel this piofound Duect my couise 980 

Diiected, no mean recompense it bungs 
To youi behoof, if I that legion lost, 

All usurpation thence expelled, reduce 
To her onginal daikness and ^Olu swaj 
(Which IS my present joiirne}), and once mote 
Erect the standard there of ancient Night 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge,’^ 

Thus Satan , and him thus the Anarch old, 

With faltering speech and visage mcomposed, 

Answered — ‘ I know thee, stiangei, who thou ait — 990 

That mighty leading Angel, who of late 

Made head against Heaven’s King, though overthrown 

I saw and heard , for such a numerous host 

Fled not m silence thiough the frighted Deep, 

With luin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confumon worse confounded , and Heaven-gates 
Pouted out by millions her victorious bands, 

Pursuing I upon my fioiitieis here 

Keep residence, if all I can will seive 

That little which is left so to defend, 1000 

Encroached on still through our intestine broils 

Weakening the sceptie of old Night fiist,^Bell, 

Your dungeon, sti etching far and wide beneath , 

Now’' lately Heaven and Earth, another wmrld 
Hung o'er my realm, linked m a golden chain 
To that Side Heaven from whence your legions fell ^ 
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If that way be yoni walk, you have not far , 

So much the neaier danger Go, and speed, 

Havoc, and spoil, and ruin, are my gam ” 

He ceased , and vSatan staid not to reply, 1010 

But, glad that now his sea should find a shore, 

With fresh alacrity and force lenewed 
Springs upwaul, like a pyramid oi fire, 

Into the wild expanse, and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Euviioned, wins his way , haider beset 
And more endangeied, than when Argo passed 
Thiough Bospoius betwixt the justlmg locks, 

Oi when Ulysses on thelaiboaid shuned 
Ohaiybdis, and by the othei Whiilpool steered 1020 
So he with difficulty and laboui hard 
Moved on With difficulty and laboui he , 

But, he once passed, soon aftei, when Man fell, 

Stiange alteration ^ Sin and Death araam, 

Following his tiack, (such was the will of Heaven) 

Paved aftei him a bioad and beaten way 
Ovei the daik Abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tamely endured a budge of wondious length, 

Fiom Hell continued, reaching the utmost Oib 
(3f this fiail Woild , by which the Spiiits peiveise 1030 
With easy inteicouise pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish moitals, except whom 
God and good Angels guard by special giace 
But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and fiom the walls of Heaven 
vShoots far into the bosom of dim Night 
A glimmering dawn Here Natuie first begins 
Hei faithest verge, and Chaos to letire, 

As from her outmost woiks, a broken foe. 

With tumult less and with less hostile dm , 1040 

That Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 

Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light. 

And, like a weathei-beaten vessel, holds > ‘ 

Gladly the poit, though shiouds and tackle torn , 
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Or m the emptiei waste, xesembling an, 
Weighs his spiead wings, at leisure to behold 
Fai off the empyreal Heaven, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermined square oi lound, 

With opal towers and battlements adorned 
Of living sapphiie, once his native seat, 

And, fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 

This pendent Woild, in bigness as a stai 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon 
Thither, full fi aught with mischievous revenge, 
Accuist, and in a cuised hour, he hies 
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NOTES. 

I LINES 1-505 THE INFERNAL COUNCIL, 

Lines 1—42 Satan’s opening speech 

1 State — magnificence 

2 Ormus — a small island in the Persian Giilph, the modern 
Hormuz The city was once the capital of a powerful kingdom , 
and the island was long held by the Portuguese as a mart through 
which the wealth of India passed with Europe Ind— India, 
which in the Middle Ages used to do a great trade m jewels, 
costly cloths and spices with Euiope through the Venetian mer- 
chants It was supposed to be fabulously wealth} 

3 Or where — or (the wealth of the place) where Gor- 
geous East — referring to the wealth and splendour of Asiatic 
kings With richest hand— most lavishly 

4 Showers on her kings, etc —2 e , showers pearls and 
gold on her barbaric kings Barbattc qualifies kt^igs rather 
than pearl and gold the Asiatic kings are so called because the 
Greeks and Romans spoke of all nations except themsehes as 
‘^barbarians” The sentence may allude to (i) the profusion 
of gold and gems m the East, mostly the propeity of its kings , 
or to (2) an Eastern custom of scattering gold dust and seed 
pearls over Eastern kings at their coronation 

5 Satan e alted sat— 2 e , Satan exalted sat high on a 
throne of state Exalted after high is redundant, unless high 
refers simply to the literal height of Satan’s position, and exal- 
ted more to his supreme rank symbolised by his lofty seat 
Ment— woith te, he deserved his high position, being so 
much superior to the other angels m strength, courage and 
intellectual power 

6 ad eminence — an oxymoron Satan’s position w^as 
eminent, but it was eminent, not in real worth or goodness, but 
m badness He was the “ worst,” therefore the “ best,” of all 
the devils 

7 Beyond hope — lifted higher than, after his fall, he could 
ever have hoped to be lifted mz , “ to rule in Hell ” Aspires — 

. hopes is ambitious (to be) 
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8 Beyond thus high — beyond this height to which he 
had been uplifted High is here an adj used as an abstiact 
noun (Satan, who had been raised from despair to an exalted 
position he had scarcely hoped for, was now not contented with 
thi-^ position, but was ambitious to obtain a still moit exalted 
one , and for this purpose he w^anted to renew the war with 
Heaven ) Insatiate —very eager filled wnth desire 

9 Vain war — le^ war which must be vain, because it 
must end in his defeat (He did not want to pursue a “ vain 
war,” but a successful one , but he wanted to pursue war with 
heaven, which, though he did not believe it, was bound to be 
vain) Success — result, issue (of his lebelhon) In modem 
English the woid m confined to a lesult that is lav oui able and 
an attainment of erne’s effoits here it means just the opposite, 
a lesult which was failuie He had not learnt wnsdom or 
humility, from the aisastrous lesult of the last w^ar 

10 He thus expressed on the follov\ing speech) — the proud 
and ambitious piojects and ideas he imagined 

11 Powers and Docninions, etc —Titles of angels 
diffeient ranks see Note to Book 1 , 129 In Book V, 601 , in 
the Almighty’s addiess to the angels of heaven, the lanks aie 
more carefully distinguished “ Thrones, Dominations, Piincedoms, 
Virtues, Powers ” 

T2 For — refeis to the title ‘ Denies of Heaven’ 2 e? , 

* (Though >ou aie fallen angels m Hell, I still call you) Deities of 
Heaven, I give not Heaven toi lost, since no deep, etc ’ Her 
gulf — Its I the deep’s) gulf, or vast hole 

13 Im ortal vigour — the force and strength of immortal 
beings, the angels 

14 I give not Heaven for lost — I give not Heaven [up) 
for lost, I e , I do not despair of regaining Heaven Descent — 
fall (fiom Heaven) 

15 Celestial Virtues — (abstract for concrete) heavenly 
powerful beings (Virtue here in the sense of valour and strength, 
or rather he who 1$ valoious) From no fall— 2^, than they 
would have appeared if they had not fallen, and then risen from 
their fallen state 
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17 And trust themselves, etc —and have such trust 
or confidence in themselves that they will have no fear of suffer- 
ing a second overthrow 

18 — 24 Satan gives four reasons for his being the leader 
of the infernal hosts (r) the fixed laws of Heaven, wdiich made 
hi in one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of the archangels , 
(2) the free choice or election of his followers (3) his achieve- 
ments in council and fight , (4) this disaster and ternble punish 
ment, which left him in the unenvied position of chief sufferer 
because chief sinner 

Constuiction Although just light and the fixed laws of 
Heaven did first create me >our leadei, and next free choice and 
my achievements in council or in fight (did create me leadei), >et 
this loss hath much more established me on a safe uneiiMed 
throne 

18 Me— -placed in this prominent position out of its usual 
place in a sentence, partly for the sake of emphasis, and partly, 
according to a Latin construction, to show that it belongs, 
not only to the subordinate hut also to the principal sentence, 
being the object not only of did create hut also of the principal 
veib hath established (23) The fixed laws of Heaven — laws 
which legulated the ranks of the angels in Hearen Satan 
was ceitainly the highest in rank of all the angels that fell 
fiom Heaven, and so his leadership of them was by just right 
and he had been in Heaven one of the greatest, if not the 
gieatest, of the archangels, as the archangel Raphael tells i\dam 
(see Book V , 660) — 

“ he, of the first, 

If not the first archangel, great m power, 
la favoui, aud pre-einmence ’’ 

Satan’s ostensible reason for rebellion m Heaven was the 
exaltation of the Son of God, Messiah, above even the highest 
angels to take the place he considered his right 

19 Free choice — 1 e , Satan was voluntarily elected leader 
by the other rebel angels 

20 With what— ^ , along with his meritorious achieve- 
ments in council and fight 

21 Hath been achieved— 2 by me Of ent— goes 
with what what of merit "’^whatever achievements of merit 
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2x— 2 2 This loss, thus far at least recovered—a good 
example of the participial idiom it means, the partial retrieval 
of or recovery from this loss It was the reco\ery from the loss, 
not the loss, which established Satan “ in a safe, unenvied throne 

23 Established —supply me as object, fiom line 18 A 
safe, unenvied throne— He explains this in lines 26—30 His 
position as leader would not be envied by any of his followers, 
and so would be safe, because it exposed him to the worst punish- 
ment and loss 

24 Yielded with full consent— (thronel gianted to me 
by all willingly 

26 — 30 Who, etc — a rhetorical question, expecting a nega- 
tive answer, and so the same as a negative sentence ‘‘ no one 
will envy ” 

26 Here— in hell 

27 Whom — him whom 

28 Foremost to stand— to have the foremost and most 
prominent place, and so to beat the brunt of the stiuggle 

28—9 Against your bulwark— (to stand as) your 
bulwark against the Thundeier’s aim Bulwark— defence, pio- 
tection Thunderer — God, who controls the thunder a common 
title m Homer for Zeus (Jupiter) 

30 Then — tbeiefore (a logical particle, not a temporal 

adverb) 

31 Faction — party strife Sure— siiiely (adv ) 

32 Precedence — priority m rank 

32 — 35 None, whose portion, etc.— the sentence is 
elliptical, and may be construed m tw^o ways as w^e understand 
lhat as a conjunction, 01 the lelative (1) Taking that as a 
conjunction, expressing result, the sentence luns — ' None 
(will claim precedence m Hell) whose portion of present pain 
IS so small that (he) will covet more (pain; ’ The difficulty here 
IS the omission of the subject (he) of the consecutive sentence 
{mill covet, etc) (2) Taking as the relative, wuth antecedent 
none, the sentence runs — (‘ There is) none (m Hell) whose 
portion of present pain is so small that (who) will covet more 
pain ’ (because they all suffer much pain) 
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35-36 With this advantage, then, to union—^uth tins 
aid, therefoie, to union {viz , the absence of faction owing to the 
fact that none can en\y the leadei's dangerous position^ 

37 More than can be in Heaven— foi m heaven inferiors 
might be led to envy the power and place of their superiors (See 
11 24-5) 

38 Our just inheritance of old— our inheritance which 
from ancient times justly belongs to us 

3940 Surer to prosper, etc — being made moie sure 
of prosperity by our misfortune than we could have been bv 
our piospeiity le, our defeat has made us moie certain of 
success than our success could have made us (Note the play 
on the words ptosper^ p 7 0i>perity^ assumed ^ 

40 By what best way — we now debate what is 
the best way (to claim our just inheritance, 1 38) (The phrase 
IS a combination of “ by what way,” and “ what is the best 
way” ) 

. 41 Covert — secret , underhand 

42 Who — he who 

LINES 43-105 Moloch’s speech, advising open war 
on the ground that the attack may succeed, and if it fails their 
fate cannot be worse than it is 

43 Moloch, sceptred king— see Notes to Book, I 392- 

405 

45 Fiercer by despair — made fiercer by his despair 

46 7 His trust, etc — he hoped to be judged equal 111 
strength with God (1 he Eternal, a common name for God) 

47-8 And rather than be less, etc —le, he preferred 
annihilation or non-existence to inferiority 

48 9 With that care lost, etc —simultaneously with the 
loss of that caie (to be at all) he lost all his fear (of God ' , 2 , as 
he no longer feared annihilation, he became utterly reckless and 
feared nothing 

50 He recked not — “ To reck of”=to care for {Cnf 
recMess=ft2ixl&ss, lash, careless of consequences) Thereafter^ — 
after Satan’s speech 
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51 Sentence— vote (L'^tm sententia=votQ or opinion) 

51- 2 Of Wiles, etc —being more unexpeit (less expeit 01 
clevei) than others, I do not boast of wiles (cunning tin ks— the 
‘‘ co\ert guile” mentioned by Satan (41) as the alternative to 
“open wai”) 

52- 3 Them let those contrive, etc — let those who need 
wiles contine them, 01 let (people) contuve them when they need 
them, not now {z e , the use of “coveit guile” should be le- 
stricted(i) to people who need it, and ha\e no other resource, 
and (2) to occasions when it is needed 

54 For — referring to noza (53) wiles should not be 
resorted to now, at this time,/?; (it will lead to delay) They 
—those who aie “ expeit” in ‘ wiles” The rest the majority 
of Satan^s army 

55 Stand in arms— stand fully armed leady for battle 
Wait— here a transitive verb with signal as direct object (See 
Book 1 , 604) 

56 Ascend— to Heaven, to attack it 

57 Heaven’s fugitives— (as) fugitives from Heaven 
driven out of Heaven 

58 Opprobrious — disgraceful, shameful 

59 60 His tyranny who reigns by our delay— the 
tyranny of Him God > who is given the opportunity of reigning as 
monarch by our delay m attacking Him 

61 Armed with Hell-flames and fury— an example of 
an abstract and a concrete noun governed by the same word Cnf 
line 67 

63 Our tortures — “ Hell flames,” the instruments of our 
torture Horrid— here in its usually secondaiy meaning of 
horrible, dreadful (see Note, Book I , 563) 

64 Torturer — God, who imprisoned them in Hell 

65 His almighty engine— the thundei (see 1 28 {En- 
^;2(?==mstrument of ww) 

66 Infer al thu der— as contrasted with God’s celestial 
thundei For lightning— instead of lightning, (the celestial wea- 
pon of God) or, to match God’s lightning 
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67 Black fire— *apparentl) an oxymoron, like “ daiknebs 
visible ” ot Book 1,63 a fiie “ irom whose flames no lij’ht ’’ 
cane(Z);, 62 3; and the coloui of which was /itidKiS2} But 
the phi ase may be an instance of h>pallage, /j/ici bein^ tians- 
ferred from the smoke that would accompan) the fire to the hre) 

(“ Black hre and horror shot ” , are other instances of a conciete 
and an abstiactnoun governed b) one \erb, C'^i/ 61 The Jloiio} 
would be a lesult of tne black shot among them) With 
equal rag’e — with rage equal to Gods 

68 And his throne — and (he shall see) his throne 

69 Mixed with — enveloped in Tartarean sulphur — 
the smoke and fumes ot burning infernal brimstone larmius 
ladj, Faitarean) was one of the regions of the Greek hell, 
wheie the most wicked spirits vfeie punished so lartaiean 
means infeinal, hellish \See Book II , 85 8) Strang’e fire — 
there seems to be a double significance here (ii St/ahge 

the “ black fire ’ of Hell, whose flames gave no light, and which 
was “ ciaikness visible” (see Note, 67), was in the sense 

of not being ordinary fire it was peculiar to Hell (2) Stninge 
fite IS a Biblical term to offei “stiange fire ’ at God’s altai meant 
to pollute it with irregular worship and burning incense that hid 
not been sanctified (See Lex'iticus^ X, i 2 “ -Ind Nadab and 

Abihu, the sons of x\aron, took each of them bis censer, and put 
file therein, and laid incense tbeieon, and offered ^txa^ge fite 
before the Loid, which he had not commanded And there came 
foith fire from before the Lord, and devoured them, and they 
died before the Lord ”) So here the idea may be the pollution of 
God’s throne 

70 His own invented torments—tomients of his own 
invention But perhaps— introduces an anticipated objection 
which the speaker proceeds to answer ‘but perhaps (some will 
say , the way’, etc 

71 Scale— climb (A scaling ladder=a ladder used for 
climbing over high walls ^ 

72 Upright wing" — an example of hypallage m flying 
straight up, the body wmuld be upright but the w^’ings horizontal 
so, ‘ wntb the wing of one flying upright’ A higher foe— the 
enemy right above us 
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73 Let such — t e , let such (as say the way seems difficult), 
let such (as hold this opinion) Such persons are implied in 
^But perhaps ' (70) Bethink them— reflex]ve=them- 
selves bethink, obsolete form of think “consider/' “remind 
themselves ” The sleepy drench— the sleep-producing, sopo- 
rific, draught or drink (In modern English the noun drench is 
used only of a draught of medicine given to a hoise or other 
animal the verb “ to drench " means to soak , and the noun, a 
' drenching,’ means a thorough wetting) 

74 That forgetful lake — the lake that causes forgetful- 
ness , the ‘ oblivious pool ’ of Book 1 , 266 Forgetful propeily 
means ‘ in the habit of forgetting’ a foigetful person) here 
It IS causative According to Greek legend, the souls of the 
dead drank of the river Lethe ("forgetfulness) as they enteied 
Hades, and from that moment forgot all their former existence 
(See Note, Book II , 583) Benu b— paialyse : make them m- 
C0,pable of clear memory or thought 

75 In our proper motion we ascend— our natural mo- 

tion is to ascend (Moloch means that, while it is natural for 
material bodies to fall, it is natural for spirits to use , and tQ 
spirits, falling is le, unnatural, and they can descend 

only with a struggle (lines 80 81) 

77 Adverse— opposite to our natures unnatural Who 
but felt— ‘ who was there who did not feel a rhetoiical nega- 
tive question, equivalent to ‘ there was no one who did not feel,’ 
or ‘ eveiy one felt ’ 

78 Hung on our broken rear — a military expression 
closely pursued the defeated rear of our army as we fled, harassing 
and insulting us (The h^rce foe means God — or rather the 
armies of God, especially the Messiah, who pursued the lebels 
mto Chaos) 

79 The deep— Chaos 

80- 1 With what compulsion, etc —le , ‘ How difficult 
It was to sink, and how we had to compel ourselves to descend ’ 

81- 2 The ascent the event is feared— z ^ ' I have 
disposed of the first objection and shown ‘ the ascent is easy ’ , 
I will now’' deal with a second objecton that may be made, viz , 
that the result of our attack may be a second defeat {Event, 
issue result) 
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82 Should we —if we should 

83 Our stronger— our stiongei (foe) he who is stiongex 
than us (For a similar use of a comparatue adjectue as a noun, 
Cnf ‘ our betteis/ our superiors ’) 

84-5 If there be m Hell, etc —There is a difference of 
punctuation heie in the older and more modern editions (i) 
The modern editions put a comma after destruction and a mark 
of exclamation after destroyed (85) in which case this sentence 
belongs to the preceding — ‘ His wrath may find out some worse 
way of destroying us, if theie can be fear of being destroyed in 
any worse way in such a place as Hell’ (2) Ihe older editions 
put a semi-colon after destjuction and a colon after destroyed In 
this case we must understand a piincipal sentence from what 
goes before for the conditional clause to depend on— such as, 

‘ If there be in Hell fear to be wmrse destroyed (then His wrath 
may indeed find some woise way), but there is nothing worse 
than to dwell here (85 6), etc ’ 

85 What can be worse, etc —a rhetorical question, ex- 
pecting the answ'er “ nothing ” , and so equivalent to the state- 
nient, “ rheie can be nothing woise, ’ etc 

87 Utter woe — perfect miseiy 

88 Unextmguishable fire — Cnf the Biblical saying, 
Where the wmrm dieth not, and the fiie is not quenched ” 

89 Exercise us— -vex, harass us used like the Latin 
exerceo {We use the word in a similar way when we say, “ He was 
much exercised in his mind about the matter”) Without hope 
of end — without any hope of an end or cessation (of pain) 

90 The vassals of his anger— m apposition to i^s (89) 
A mssal in feudalism was one who held lands from an oveilord 
for which he paid homage and military service here it has 
the general meaning of seivants, sla\es ‘ those in subjection to 
his anger ’ 

90-91 The scourge inexorable— the unrelenting msiru- 
ment of torture {inexorable^ from Latin %n^ not, and exoiaie^ to 
pray so, ' not yielding to piayers ’) 

91 The torturing hour— the regulai hour appointed for 
torture (Milton seems to imply that the sufferings of the fallen 
angels had some intermissions) 
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92 Penance — suffenng, pam inflicted as punishment for 
sm {Penance means usually pain suffered to shew ^ penitence ^ 
01 repentance, and so obtain pardon of sm but of coinse it can 
not have this meaning in this case) 

92 3 More destroyed than thus, etc — ‘ (if we were) 
more destroyed than (we are) thus (destioyedj, we should be 
quite abolished, etc , ’ ie,\\e could not bear more destruction 
than this without being annihilated and so being freed from 
pain 

94 What doubt we to incense— heie=“why,’' 

“ for what reason ” hesitate zncense^kmdle 

95 To the highth enraged— roused to its gieatest 
pitch of fury 

97 This essential— this essence, being (Milton is fond 
of using adjectives as nouns, see Note, 1 406) 

97 8 Happier far, etc — A paienthetical clause (to be 
annihilated would be) happier far than, (being) miserable, to have 
eternal being {z e ^ better cease to exist than exist for ever ip 
misery) 

99 Or — the alternative result of God’s “ utmost ire” , eithei 
(i) annihilation (96;, or 2j what we are actually experiencing in 
Hell, since w^oise is impossible 

loo-T We are at worst on this side othmg— This 
sentence has been interpreted rn two different ways (i) if we 
punctuate thus, ‘ we are, at woist, on this side nothing,’ it means, — 
* At the worst, we still exist — w^e are on this side of annihilation ’ 
This interpretation, however, does not suit Moloch’s argument, for 
he has just said that annihilation would be preferable to eternal 
miseiy {97 8) (2) If we punctuate m the usual way wuthout any 
commas before and after af wo 7 st^ the meaning is, ‘We are 
now already at the wmrst that is possible on this side of total 
annihilation, and therefore no change in our condition can be 
worse ’ On this side ?iothing~^\\oxi of annihilation 

Moloch’s argument heie is, that the fallen angels need not fear 
to provoke God’s utmost wiath, for the result can be only either 
(i) annihilation, which would be preferable to their present state , 
or (2) some new state of existence , and as no state of existence 
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could be worse than their present slate, that would be an impro\e- 
ment Belial in his speech leLtes Moloch’b aigument b> ‘='a}uig 
annihilation would be v\orse thin e\cn their present miseiy, and 
that their present state might become much worse than it is 

10 1 By proof— by experience 

104 Fatal — upheld bs fate (cnf Bjok I, 133) 

107-8 Battle dangerous to less than gods— battie that 
would be dangeious to any beings who weie less than God 

LINES 108—225 Behai’s speech— He plausibl} counsels 
“ignoble ease and peaceful sloth” He advocates mabin^ the 
best of things and doing nothing against their conqueioi, either 
by “ open wai or covert guile ” His argument is that total annihila- 
tion would be a much moie miserable fate than eternal sutfenng, 
and that their piesent state might easily be made much woise 
If they accept their position suhmissuel}, on the other hand, God 
ma} >-elent and in time mitigate then yiunishment, or they may 
get so iiseci to the fires of Hell as not to feel them Behabs speech 
IS a reply to Moloch’s, and lefutes the latter’s arguments one by 
ofie thus lines 1 34-142 in Belial’s speech answer lines 60 70 in 
Moloch’s , 145 15 1 answer 97 8 , 159 85 answei 85-93 

108 On the other side— eithe»* (i) on the other side of 
the cogncil chamber, 01 (2) taking the opposite line of aigument ; 
or both 

109 elial--see Notes to Book 1 , 490 — 505 In act 

ore graceful and humane— m posture, attitude or gesture, 

more giacelul and humane than Moloch Moloch is fierce, rough, 
abrupt in his speech and action Behai refined, polished? smooth- 
spoken and plausible {Act here=action used in the general 
sense of the bearing or manner of a speaker Humane^x%^\\^& 
Cnf the meaning of the term when we speak of ‘ humane hteia- 
ture,” the same as “polite literatuie’’ — refined, cultured 

no A fairer person lost not Heaven— ^ e , Heaven did 
not lose a more handsome or beautiful peison (than Behai) 

in Composed— made eminently suited 

112 All was false' and hollow— a mere external ap- 
pearance, and so deceptive 
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TI2 13 His tongue dropt manna— \eiy bweet, pleasing, 
persuasive \\ords fell from his tongue {Cnf Homer’s description 
of Nestor’s voice flowing bv\eeter than honey ” > and our common 
phrase, “honied words”) Ma?ina was the heavenly food sent 
by God to the Isiaelites in the desert, which tasted “ like wafers 
made with honey ” (Exod , XVI, 31) 

113-114 Could make the worse appear the better 
reason — could make the wmrse or weakei (reason) appear (to be) 
the better leason , te, could delude his heareis into accepting 
unsound arguments 

1 14 To perple and dash— m order to pu/zle and 
render ineffective {dask=d2i^h to the ground, destroy, baffle) 

1 15 For his thoughts were low— this gives the reason 
for the statement above (112) that “ all was false and hollow ” , 
his appearance w^as fan and dignified, but his weie low 
(like those of Mammon, Book /, 679-82) 

1 16 To vice industrious— busy in vice or wickedness 

120 As not behind — as not being behind (Moloch and his 
party / , because I am not behind 

121 Mam reason — (as) the mam reason 

123 Ominous conjecture — an uncertainty which bodes 
evil Success— result see Note to 1 9 

124 He—Moloch (see line 44) Note how gracefully Belial 
compliments his opponent, wfflile at the same time he uses the 
compliment to strengthen his argument ‘ If oui greatest warrior 
bases his aigument for war on despair, then it is no wonder if we 
lesser warriors feel some hesitation in accepting the war policy ’ 
(124 — 128) Fact of arms — warlike prowesss said to be fiom 
the Italian fatto larme, a battle same as “feats of arms” in 1 
537 

125-6 In what he counsels, etc —having no confidence 
m what he advises (war , and in (the success of) what he excels 
in (war) 

126 Grounds his courage— bases his courage 

127 Scope— object end sought 

128 After some dire revenge— after (having accomplish- 
ed^ some dreadful revenge 
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129 First, what revenge ^ , In the fiist place, I ask 
what revenge is possible ^ 

130 All access — ever) passage leading into bea\en Access 
refers here to a concrete thing — a passage or road generall) it is 
abstract, and means the power or freedom of entry, ^ , to ha\e 
access to the king 

13 1 Bordering Deep — Chaos, \\here it holders the i\alls of 
Heaven 

132 Obscure wing — By hypallage, obscure is transferred 
from the dark ‘‘realm ot night (133) to the wings of the angels 
who fly though it 

134 Scorning surprise— looking with contempt on the 
possibility of being taken unawares by their toes, because they 
take such efficient precautions 

134-5 Could we break ail Hell should rise— 2 d’, if 

we could break — it all Hell should rise 

135 Blackest xnsUTVtctlon—In^uffectiofi means literally 
a # rising up ’ here it seems to have both its literal meaning 
(Hell literally “ rising up '’through Chaos to Heaven), audits 
usual metaphoncal meaning, of rebellion Blackest also may mean, 
literally, the dark blackness of Hell , and metaphorically, ‘ very 
base ' {e g ^ “ black treachery ”} 

138 All incorruptible— altogether incapable of defilement . 
absolutely pure 

139 Sit unpolluted — this m answer to Moloch’s threaten- 
ing (69, 70) Ethereal mould — the heavenly substance or 
essence (See Note to Bk 1 , 45; 

141 Her mischief— any harm it might suffer {Her=^\Xs, 

put as feminine because the Latin equivalent of mouldy substantia^ 
IS feminme See Note, Bk 1 , 17^) Purge off— purify itself of 

142 Victorious — qualifies ethereal mould Thus repulsed 
— we being thus repulsed 

142-3 Our final hope is fiat despair— an oxymoron 01 
contradiction in terms purposely expressed thus to show the ab- 
surdity of Moloch’s position 
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143 We must e asperate, etc — Bebal is sarcastically 
stating Moloch’s aigumcnt zve rnust—^ [This \s what Moloch’s 
argu nents amounts to that) we must, etc ’ 

144 Spend all his rage — exhaust on us the whole of His 
anger 

145 End us — annihilate us 

1456 That to be no more— that, namely to 
cease to exist, must, accoiding to Moloch’s reasoning, be the cure 
of our present misery 

146 Who would lose, etc —rhetorical question ex- 
pecting a negative answer, equivalent to the statement, ‘ No one 
would lose ’ 

147 This intellectual being— the mmd, with all its 
powers 

14S Thoughts that wander through eternity— the 
mind being capable of thinking of things most distant in space 
and time, and even to conceive of eternal things 

149 To perish .ather— piefemng lather to pensh 

150 Wide womb of uncreated night—Night is said 
to be 2inc?eated because darkness existed from eternity, before 
light was created (See Note to Bk I,) The word tvomb is 
used because out of the darkness of chaos the world was created 

15 1 Who knows — nobody knows it is quite uncer 

tain 

152 Let this be good— Tt?/ it be gi anted, for the sake of 

argument that) this (total loss of being) be [a) good or 

blessing) 

153 Can give it, or will ever is able to grant us the 
gift of* annihilation, or, if he is able, that he will ever be willing to 
give It ^ 

155 Will He, etc. — rhetorical question, expecting the 
answer No, and so equivalent to the statement, ‘ He will not, etc ’ 

Is It likely that He who is so wise will, etc’ ) 

156 Belike through impotence or unaw re— probably 
through lack of self-contiol, or through lack of knowledge 
This IS spoken ironically no one foi a moment could imagine that 
the All-wise God could lose self restraint, 01 be taken by sui prise 
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159 Endless— eternally endlessly /adv ) ‘Wherefore 
cease we, then ^ ^—Belial is quoting the possible aiguments of 
the war party’ ‘ whatevei we do, vve must suffer eternal tor 
menl , v\hy, then, should we cease making war on God 

164 Sitting, consulting, (being) m arms— verbal nouns, 
in apposition to this 

165 Amain ~ht with strength wnth all oui speed 

165-169 What when we fled amain, etc -some edi 
tions put an exdi nation stop alter what, ^ in which case whaf^ 

IS SI n ply an exclamation of surpnse, to draw attention to the 
question that follows Some editions have no stop of an) kind 
aftei what, m which case what is interrogative, and the sentence 
must run, “ what (about the time) when, etc” ^ In either case 
the two questions ( i / “ when we fled amain, etc and (2) ‘'when 
we lay,” em ,) are rhetorical and are equivalent to the statements, 

^ when we fled amain, etc , dicii this Hell seemed a leluge ’ and 
^ when we lay chained, etc , then that (cunduion) was worse’ 

167 The deep — Chaos, as distinguished from Hell 

170 What if— what (would be the result) if le , our con- 
dition would siirelv be worse if 

171 Awaked— being roused up again 

172 Sevenfold rage — a refeience to the Biblical story ol 
the “ three Hebrew children ” in the “ fiery furnace, when Nebu- 
chadnezzai “ commanded that they should heat the furnace 
seven limes moie than it was wont to be heated ’ \ Darnel, III ii) 
Seuenfold must not be taken liteially, but as signifying ‘ m a very 
much greater degree ’ 

173 Intermitted vengeance —the vengeance which just 
now he has suspended 01 mitigated 

174 HiS red right hand -This may mean (lUhe red 
right hand ol God, or ( 2 of vengearce (in w’hich case 

Called 7 ed or blood coloured, signifying the deaths it is causing 
What if- see Note above, to 1 170 

175 Her stores — viz , Hell’s stores, as in 176 “her cataract 
of fire ” ('5/<7m=accumulations or leserves of fire, etc) Fir- 
mament — ht means that which is steady or fixed [firm), and 
so the sky or heavens heie it means the vaulted roof of Hell 
which separated it from Chaos above 
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176 Cataracts — water-falls watei spouts 

177 Impendent horrors — horrois hanging (ovei our 
heads) So we use the word “ impending’’ (Latin pendo^ to hang) 
metaphorically for something about to happen or befall us, some- 
thing hanging over us, read) to drop Threatening: hldeous 
fall '“threatening to fall hideously (on us) 

179 E hortmg — advising, urging on to 

181 Each on his rock — each fixed to a separate rock 

182 Wracking (or racking) — sw^eepmg violently along 
We speak ot the ‘ storm rack,’ meaning a mass of storm clouds 
driven violently along by the gale 

183 Yon boiling ocean— the binning lake over there, 
(pointing in that direction) Wrapt — covered , fastened all over 

184 To converse, etc — ze, our conversation with each 
other would be interrupted by our groans of anguish 

185 Unresplted — without even a respite, or temporary 
relief 

Unreprieved — unpaidoned with no hope of forgiveness 
(Note the effect of the lepetition of the prefix un-m. this line 
the three negative adjectives standing separate without conjunc- 
tions, and all beginning with this gloomy sound un-, give the line 
a hopeless, despairing sound) 

186 Ages of hopeless end— thioughout ages the end of 
which can never be hoped for Hopeless is used here of some- 
thing which can never be the object of reasonable hope , generally 
It IS used of persons without hope, or conditions which afford no 
ground for hope (eg, his case is hopeless) 

i88-g What can force or guile with Him— what can 
foice or guile (avail m a contest) with him 

189 Or who deceive— or who (can) deceive 

1 9 1 Our motions vam — our futile movements Derides — 
Cnf 1 Bible) P^alm II , 4, He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh ? the Lora shall have them in derision ”, referring to Jeho- 
vah’s scorn of the designs of the heathen nations to attack His 
anointed, the king of Israel 

192 Not more almighty— 2 (?, being as strong to resist 
open war ” as he is wise to frustrate ‘‘ covert guile ” 
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194 Shall we, etc — Belial quotes, as it were, the repl> 
\\hich “ the war part) ” would make 

196 Better these than worse— it is better to endure 
these torments than worse toiments, if }ou will take my ad\ice 

199-200 To suffer, etc — our strength is equal both to 
suffer and to do [Thus bccxwola (who attempted to slay For- 
sena, king of Etruria, who was besieging Rome) boasted that, as 
a Roman, he knew how to suffer, as well as to do deeds of valour 
[Ltvy^ II , 12) 

200 I Nor the law, etc — and the law which ordains that 
we should have strength to suffer as well as to do, is a just 
law 

2or-3 This was at first resolved, etc —‘Seeing that we 
were contending against so great a foe and that we were so uncer- 
tain of the issue, if we were wnse we surely foresaw the possibility 
of having to suffei, and resolved at the beginning to take the 
risk ’ 

201 This was at first resolved— this {mz , the bearing 
of suffering after defeat) w^as at the very beginning of our war re- 
solved upon , 2 we accepted the risk of defeat and its conse- 
quences, and resolved to suffer as well as to do 

202 If we were wise — 2 , if they did not see this clearly 
from the first, they w^ere very foolish 

205 What might fall— (as to) what might (be)fall (us)— 
or happen 

204 At the spear — t e , when eng'^ged in using the spear, 
w^hen fighting with the spear At here has the same significance 
as m “at work,” “ at play ” 

205 Venturous — venturesome brave 

204-9 ^rose 07der — ‘ I laugh when those, who at the 
spear are bold and venturous, sbnnk and fear, if that (the spear) 
fail them, to endure what they know must follow, (namely) exile 
or Ignominy or bonds or pain, (whatever may be) the sentence of 
the conqueror ’ {To endure is obj^ to shrink and fear ^ and 
2vhatdcn6. the words in apposition to it {extle^ etc ,) aie object of to 
endure) 

210 Much remit — mitigate partly put away moderate 
M — 14 
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21112 Thus far removed, etc and perhaps he will 
not mind ns, being so far lenioved from him, if we do not offend 
fuither, he being satisfied with the punishment already inflicted’ 
Mmd — remember 

212 Not offending — if we do not offend 

213 With what IS punished—with the punishment al- 

ready inflicted, (a LaUnism the passive veib having a cognate 
subject, instead of a subject denoting the person punished As 
we speak of fighting a fight, dreaming a dream, (cognate object), 
Milton here most unusually speaks of ‘ punishing a punishment ’ , 
foi IS punished really means ‘ the punishment which is 

punished,’ 111 the sense of the punishment which is inflicted) 
Whence — fiom the fact that His anger will moderate and He 
will foiget us 

215 Our purer essence — the substance of which oui 
bodies is composed, which is purer than their noxious vapour 
(Cnf Book 1 , 1 1 7, “This empyreal substance”) 

216 Their noxious vapour — the hai mful fumes of “ these 
lagmg fires ” Or, mured, not feel—or, becoming mured to -it, 
will not feel it Imite^ an unusual form of imntd, past paiticiple 
of to mure, to accustom, to haiden to constant woik , from 
French tn, in, and ceuvre, work) 

217 Changed — subject, our purer essence 

218-19 Will receive familiar, etc— ‘will receive the 
fierce heat (as a) famihai (thing) and (therefore as) void of pain ’ 

2 e , they will become so accustomed to the fierce heat that it wull 
no iongei give them pain {Familiar is the true predicate of the 
sentence) 

220 This darkness light — (i) some editors take light 
, as a noun, meaning the opposite to darkness that is, they will 
become so accustomed to the darkness it will become like light 
to them (2) Others take light as an adjective, with the sense 
of “ less dark ” In eithei case the meaning is plain, and can be 
illustrated by the common fact that, whereas we can see nothing 
when suddenly plunged in darkness, after a time, as oui eyes get 
accustomed to the darkness, we can see a little 

221 Besides wh t hope, etc — ‘ In addition to the above 
mentioned probabilities we must take into account such hope, 
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etc , as the flight of time may ie\eal to us ’ /z^?/(2=siicb 

hope as , whatever hope 

223 Worth waiting — worth waiting for Wait is used 
here as a transitive veib 

224 5 For happy though but ill, etc — ‘ Since our pre- 
sent lot^ though for (aj happy (lot it is ) but foi (an) ill (lot) 
appear s \X.o not worst possible)’ Belial means that ah 
though then lot is not a good lot if considered as a happy lot, 
yet if consideied as a bad lot it is not the worst lot possible 
(Jh?r, here, expresses the standard or point of view according to 
which anything is estimated, and is equivalent to “ considered as,” 
“judged by the standaid of” Cnf such sentences as, He is 
rich foi a man of his class, i e , judged by the standaid of riches 
common m his class He is v eiy experienced for a }oung man, 
i (? , judged by the standaid of experience of young men m 
general ) 

226 Words clothed in reason's garb-words that 
sounded very wise and reasonable , ^<2;<^=diess 

^ 227 Not peace “Belial opposed wai and advised peace as 
the best policy but, Milton says, what he advised was not really 
peace, which is honourable, but “ ignoble ease and peaceful sloth ” 
Mammon— see Book 1 , 678 684, Notes 

LINES 229-298 Mammon’s speech, and its effects 

Mammon’s position is practically the same as Belial’s He oppos- 
es the war policy, and advises peace and the making the best of 
their lot But he dismisses Belial’s plea that in time God may 
relent, with the picture he draws of the misery of an eternity 
spent in heaven “ in worship paid to whom we hate”, and he 
shows more positively what may be made of Hell, by his ambi- 
tious plan of developing its resources and making Hell a nval 
empire to Heaven 

231 Our own right lost — our own right (which has been) 
lost Unthrone— C/i/ disenthrom m line 229 Both mean 
the same 

232-3 When everlasting Fate shall yield, etc— 

never 

233 Chaos judge the strife— Chaos be arbiter in the 
strife between Fate and Chance Chaos being simply anarchy 
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and absence of ordei, would natuially side with fickle chance 
against the immutable laws of Fate 

234 The former, vam to hope—ze, the vanity of the 
former hope 

234-5 Argues as vaui the latter— proves the latter hope 
to be as vain The former hope was to “ disenthrone the king of 
Heaven,’’ the latter^ “ to regain our own right lost” so Mammon 
means, if we cannot disenthrone God we cannot regain our place 
m heaven 

238 Grace— pardon favour On promise made— on 
our making a promise 

239 With what eyes could we stand— with what face 
could we stand 2 ^ , we should not have the face to stand, we 
should be ashamed to stand {Cnf the idiom. He had not the 

to do It, 2 , he was ashamed to do it 1 Mammon means 
that the abject humiliation of accepting God’s pardon on the con- 
dition of “ new subjection ” would be so great, that their eyes, their 
faces, would show their shame and the mere thought of that 
shame and humiliation should pievent their even thinking of ac- 
cepting the position 

240 Humble — qualifies ive ‘ could we stand humble m 
his presence ’ 

241 To celebrate his throne— to glonfy his authority 
(as king of Heaven) ( may, how ever, have the original 
meaning of the Latin celebro^ to ^ crowd round ’j 

242 Warbled hymns — the woid warbled, which is gener- 
ally used of the singing of small birds, is heie used contemptu- 
ously It implies scorn of the tame submissiveness of the loyal 
angels Godhead— divinity divine nature 

243 Forced halleluiahs — unwullmg piaises Halleluiah 
IS the imperative plural of the Hebrew verb halal and the word 
yah^ the short form of Yahveh or Jehovah , so praise ye Jeho- 
vah ” As a noun it means, ‘ praise to Jehovah,’ or simply 
‘ praise ’ Lordly — in a lordly manner 

244-5 His Itar breathes ambrosial odours and am- 
brosial flowers — (i) An example of zeugma (see Book 1 , 393,) 

Ytxh buathes governing both odours and foweis, but really 
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•suiting m meaning only s some othei \erb, such as ‘dis- 
pla>s/ must be undeistood to go\em flowers (2; ‘Vnothei \\a} 
to take the lines to undei stand by odoun, the smells of gums 
and sweet spic) herbs, and b} s (the cause for the effect) 

the ‘scent of flowers (3) One edition has suggested an emend- 
ment to make the line easiei, viz , the substitution of “ from^ for 
and z Ambrosial odours ambrosial flowers'’ — Probab- 
ly the first explanation is the most satislactory Breathes — 
emits sends foith 

245 Ambrosial— like “ ambiosia, the fabled food of the 

Greek gods, as nectar was their drink 

247-S How wearisome eternity so spent— how wem- 
some (would) eternity (be) fif it were) so spent 

249 To whom— to him whom 

24951 Prose order ‘ Let u'^ then not puisne oui state of 
splendid \assalage, (which it is^ impossible (to obtain) by force, 
and (which would be) unacceptable, though in Heaven, (if) ob 
tamed by leave’ i e The state of vassalage cannot be obtained 
b'^ foice, and if obtained by God’s grac ous permission would 
not be igieeable to us’ Impossibk, obtained ecad. atceptable, all 
agree with state 

252 Splendid vassalage— an oxymoion glorious sem- 
tude See Note to line 90 

253 From Oiirselves — Irora our own lesources, indepen- 
dent of any favour from God 

253-4 From our own live to ourselves —from our own 
(le^ources) live to (please) ourselves zr, ‘depending on our le- 
sources lue the life that pleases us instead of living a life of 
dependence spent in paying tributes of glory to god ' (Mac- 
Millan 

254 Vast recess— huge cavity Hell 

255 Accountable— responsible liable to lendei an ac- 
count dependent 

256 Hard liberty— freedom which involves hardship 
Easy yoke — s^yole is the wooden collai 01 bar, fastened on the 
neck of the o\, to which is attached the cart or plough It is 
therefore taken symbolically as a sign of servitude The term 
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“easy yoke’ is an echo of Christ’s words, “Come unto me all 
ye that labour and aie heavy laden, and I will give you lest 
Take my yoke upon you foi my yoke is eay and my burden is 
light ” [Md^itheWy AT/, 28 so) 

258-260 MVhen we can cieate great things (out) of small 
(things), useful (things out) of hurtful, and p’-ospeious (things out) 
of adverse, then will oar gieatness appear most conspicuous ’ (Of 
here expresses change of state) 

260-1 And m what place soe’er, etc — i e , and (when we 
can) thrive under evil in whatsoever place (w^e aie) 

263-266 How oft amidst thick clouds and dark^ 

etc — a Biblical conception of the awful in}stery ot God see 
Fi>alm XVIII y ii , “ He made darkness His hiding place, His 
pavilion round about Him ? darkness of waters, thick clouds of the 
skies ” also, Psalm XL VII 2 “ Clouds and darkness are round 
about Hun, righteousness and judgment are the foundation of 
His throne ” also, i KingSy VIII, 12 , ‘ Jehoiah hath said that 
He would dwell m thick darkness ” 

264 Sire — father 

265 His glory unobscured— 2 1 , while, or though, His 
glory is unobscuied without His glory being impaired by the 
surrounding darkness 

267 From whence deep thunders xods—‘fro77i is redun- 
dant, Itself meaning “ from wheie ” (C??/ line 272, and 

1006) See Psalm XVIII, ly (a continuation of the passage 
quoted above) — “ Jehovah also thundered in the heavens, and 
the most high uttered His voice , hailstones and coals of fire 
The thunder irr most religions is understood as a special manifes- 
tation, or a symbol, of the majesty and awful power of God 
Cnf the title of the Greek Zeus, The Thunderer (ft filer ioiiaiis) 

268 Mustering — gathering together collecting 

269 70 ‘ As He can imitate our (infernal) darkness when 
He pleases, cannot we imitate His (celestial) light when we 
please ^ ’ 

27 1 Lustre —brightness viz , of “ gems and gold ” 

273 M gmficence— abstract for concrete — magnificent 
buildings, etc 
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275 Become our elements— Belial’s argument, 
217) According to the Gieek philosophets, the unueise was com- 
posed of foul elements^ or original substances, viz ^ air, fire, watei, 
earth , and some added a fifth, aithei Hence the substance 
natural to any living creature is said to be its element,’’ and it 
can live, or at any rate be comfortable, onI> in its own element 
A fish m water, e g ^ is in its element , but a fish out of water is 
out of Its element, and will soon die Hence the phrases, He 
IS like a fish out of w^atei, 01, He is out of his element, meaning, 
He is uncomfortable, or in an unsuitable position while, He is 
m his element, means he is happy and comfortable or in a posi- 
tion that is harmonious with his tastes In the case of the angels, 
aether was their proper element, but Mammon says the} ma\ get 
so used to fire tnat it will become then proper element (the tor- 
menu being the torments of fire) 

276 As soft as now severe — i e , (may became) as soft as 
(they are) now severe 

277 Temper — state , condition of body 

277 Which— antecedent, the fact that ‘ our torments may 
become our elements ’ 

278 The sensible of pam— the sensibility to pam , the 
liability to feel pam (from fine) Cnf \ 97 (‘Hhis essential’ ) 
for another example of Milton’s habit of using neuter adjectives 
as substantives, according to Greek and Latin idiom ( Cnf I 406, 
and Note) 

280 283 How war — This noun clause must be taken 
with counsels, the meaning being, ‘All things invite us to consult 
how we may best compose,’ etc The words “and the settled 
state of order ” are ignored as if they were in a parenthesis 

281 Compose our present evils— make the best airange- 
ments so as to reduce our present evils (Or compose may be 
used in the Latin sense of “put an end to ”) We speak of “ com- 
posing ” a quarrel, i e , making up a quarrel — to make up being a 
lit translation of Latin compono (to place together) 

281-2 With regard of what we are, and where- 
having regard to, keeping m mmd, what we are (mz , defeated and 
fallen angels) and where we are (viz , m Hell) le , without enter- 
taining any extravagant plans and wild hopes of changing our con- 
dition by war or guile 
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284 289 The murmur of applause is coaipared to the sound 
of the dying winds aftei a storm, heard among the caves and 
rocks of the coast by the tired sailors of a ship that has weathered 
the tempest, and is anchoied in some cliff bound bay 

285 Hollow rocks retain — caves and cavities m the rocks 
of the coast still keep the sound of the wind, (because, though the 
storm has ceased, the wind still continues murmiuing among the 
rocks, though elsewhere it seems to have died away) 

286 Blustering— noisy (same root as ‘‘blast”) 

287 Now — le^ (and which) no^'^ Hoarse cadence — a 
lough, harsh music Lull — sooth send (to sleep) (A “lullaby” 
is a slumbei-song, song to send childien to sleep) 

288 O’er-watched— over-\vatched, tired out with watching 
Bark— a small ship 

289 Pinnace — a small vessel without a deck, woiked by 
oars and sails Craggy— surrounded by cliffs or high rocks 

291 2 His sentence pleased, etc —his opinion, advice,, 
pleased them because it was foi peace {Sentence^ with the force 
of the Latin senieniia^ opinion) 

292 Such another field — anothei battle such as the one 
they had fought and lost against God /^^(f/^f—battledield, and so 
the battle itself 

294 Thunder—see Note to I 166 The sword of 
Michael — the archangel, referred to m the Bible {e g, see 
9 ) He and Gabriel, who announced the biith of Jesus to Mary 
(Luke^ /, 26)^ are the only angels mentioned in the Bible by name 
Milton take*? his othei angelic names, such as Raphael, Uriel, 
Abdiel, Zophiel, etc , from the iVpociypha and the Jewish Talmud 
In the Bible Michael only is called “ the archangel ” Gabrielis 
simply an “ angel ” — In VI is described the single combat 

betw'een Satan and Michael (245-253) Satan 

“ Saw where the sword of Michael smote and felled 
Squadrons at once , with huge two-handed sway 
Brandished aloft, the horrid edge came down 
Wide-wastmg ’ ” (^ 50 - 3 ) 
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He engaged ^Michael in single combat, and v\as wounded 

“ The sword 

Of Michael from the armoui^ of God 

Was given him tempeied so, that neither keen 

Nor solid might resist that edge , it met 

The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 

Descending, and in half cut sheer , nor staid 

Blit with swift wheel reverse, deep enteiing, shaied 

All his right side ” (320-27) 

295 Wrought — woiked had effect And no less desire, 
etc — 2 <? , and desiie to found this nether empire (wrought in 
them) no less (than the fear of thunder wrought in them) i e , the)^ 
were actuated as much hy desiie as by feai 

296 Nether empire—infennl empire , empire of the lower 
legions “ Infernal,” from Latin uifernus, means “ lower ”, nether , 
the old idea being that hell was somewhere below the surface of 
the earth, as heaven (the ’‘"heaved up ’ place) was identified with 
the sky above it 

298 In emulation opposite--in nvalr> equal to 
^ LINES 299—416 Beelzebub’s speech. 

Beelzebub agrees that “ open war ” is vain, but he disagrees 
with the peace policy of Belial and Mammon He proposes the 
plan which Satan had already hinted to him (Bk 1 , 650—6), mz ^ 
to take their revenge on God, and at the hame time win for them- 
sehes a home less terrible than Hell, b\ conquering the new world 
which God had before determined to create, or by seducing the 
new lace of man from allegiance to Him (Note the subtle policy 
of Ssttan in allowing the leadeis to give then advice fieely, and 
in then putting up his second m command, Belial, at the light 
moment to propose his own plan) In the preceding speeches, ’ 
says Prof Masson, ‘‘ Milton intended, doubtless, to repiesent 
poetically three very common types of human statesmanship 
borne men, in emeigencies, take the Moloch view of affairs, w^hich 
recommends boisterous action at all hazards, others take the Belial 
Mew, wLich recommends slothful and epicurean acquiescence , 
and others the Mammon view^, w^hich believes in the matenal in 
dustries and the accumulation of wealth The angels m the 
Council are evidently inclining to Belial’s view, or to that as 
modified by Mammon, when a greater statesman than any of the 
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thiee strikes in with a specific plan of action, not vague and blus 
tering like Moloch’s, but subtly adapted to the exigencies ” 

299 Beelzebub — see Notes to Bk 1 , 80 

299 300 Than whom, Satan e cept, etc '—and none sat 
higher than him, except Satan In Bk V, in which the angel 
Raphael tells xAdam the story of Satan’s revolt in hea\ en, Beelze- 
bub IS the first consulted by Satan when he has decided ^o rebel 
(V , 670 — ‘‘ and his next subordinate Awakening, thus to him in 
secret spoke”] and in Bk I Satan first addresses Beelzebub, 
when he awakes from his stupor on the burning lake after their 
fall, where Beelzebub is called “ one next himself in power and 
next in ciime” (1 , 79) 

301 Aspect — appearance expiession of face (Note the 
accent on the last syllable) 

302 A pillar of state — a common metaphor for a chief 
supportef of the State Ihe ideas conveyed in the term pillar heie 
are solidity, firmness, strength, reliability 

Deep on his front engraven — deeply engraied on his fore- 
head ("2 ^ , his forehead was wrinklea with the lines made by mucl^ 
deliberation and thought) 

303 Deliberation sat, and public Deliberation^ 

careful thought (from Latin dehberaie^ to weigh well) public care 
= caie or anxiety foi the public welfaie metaphoi for ap- 

peared, was expressed , Cnf Bk 1 , 600 i “ Care sat on his faded 
cheek ” 

304 Princely counsel —counsel or advice worthy of princes 
Yet — even after his fall 

305 Majestic — agiees face ‘his face (which was) 
majestic though (it was) in rum’ Cnf the description of Satan, 
“ nor appeared less than archangel ruined ” {Bk 1 , 592 3) 
Sage — wise-looking grave 

306 Atlantean shoulders— shouldeis as huge as those of 
Atlas, who was a giant who was supposed m Greek mythology to 
carry the sky on bis shoulders 

307 Weight — responsiblity burden 

30S Audience— -hearing (Latin, audio, to listen) Audience 
means (i) the act of hearing , (2) a reception by a sovereign 
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eg, ‘ The king ga\e the deputation an audience (i foimal heai 
mg' (3) the people 'iho heai ig, Iheiewas a good audience 
at the lecture 

310- 11 For these titles, see Note to Bl I , 129 

311- 12 Or these titles now, etc — or must we renounce 
these titles now fas Belial and Mammon hwe advised us to build 
up an empire in Hell' 

313 Style —title of dignitv 

315 Doubtless 1 while we dream— doubtless 'we shall 
vote to continue here and build up an empire in Hell) while we 
dream (and indulge in vain imaginations, instead of facing the 
facts) , i e , the polic> of IMammon and Belial is impiacticable, and 
can onl} be entei tamed when we are di earning (Note that 
Beelzebub ^^yszve, including himself among the dreamers, to avoid 
offending Belial and Mammon and ‘‘ the populii vote”) 

31617 Hath doomed this place our dungeon -hath 
condemned this place (to be) our dungeon h\th condemned 
us to occup) this place as oui dungeon 

318 To live exempt— -where we mav live exempt 

322 Inevitable curb — the cm b which cannot possiblv be 
avoided or escaped fiom A is the biidle b) which the iider 
checks and controls the hoise 

323 HlS captive— ^as) His captive 

324 In highth or depth— m the height of heaven 01 the 
depth of hell First and last— from the beginning to the end 
eternally ( Cnf Rev , / 6* , am the x\lpha (the first letter in 
the Greek alphabet) ‘‘and the Omega ” (the last lettei), '^saith 
the Lord God, which is and which was and which is to come, 
the Almighty ” and verse 17 , “lam the fiist and the last ”) 

327-8 Iron sceptre golden— the it on sceptre the symbol 
of severe, harsh rule, and the golden sceptre of mild, beneficent 
rule (“ as with his golden (sceptre He rules) those m Heaven ”) 

329 What sit we then — why, or for what, do we sit there- 
fore Projecting— pi oposmg, planning a ‘ project^ is a scheme 
proposed 
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330 War hath determined us (the lesulc of our late) 
war hath determined (oui future course for) us i e ^ the question 
has been settled for us by the war 

3301 Foiled with loss irreparable— baffled or defeated 
us w’th a loss that can ne\er be repaired, or recovered from By its 
position, ir?eparable is emphatic 

331 2 Terms of peace, etc —(while as to) teims of peace, 
(as) yet none (have been} vouchsafed (to us by God) or sought 
(from God by us) 

332 Vouchsafed— graciousl) granted The verb to vouch 
safe means ‘ to vouch for the safety ’ of, to guarantee , then, to 
permit to be done in safety then, to be pleased, to allow, to give 
giaciously I here is always a touch of condescension in the 
word eg^ ‘ He did not vouchsafe a reply ’=he did not deign 
01 condescend to give a reply 

332 334 What peace but custody severe, etc —i e , 

the only kind of peace which we shall get will be custody seveie 
and stripes,’’ etc That is, we shall get no peace at all ( But^ 
except) 

335 7 What peace can we return but hostility — 

(the same construction as above), z e , the only kind of peace we can 
return to God is hostility and hate,” etc 

336 To our power — ^to tne greatest extent of our powei 

337 Reluctance —used here in its original Latin sense of 
‘ struggling,’ ^ resistance ’ , not in the usual sense of ‘ unwillingness ’ 
Though slow — slow qusdihe^ we '‘though we may be sloiv in 
taking our ievenge, r^/ we shall be eier plotting^ etc 

338-9 Least may reap his conquest— may reap his con- 
quest m the smallest degree possible , t e ^ how we may make his 
conquest as small as possible {Reap his co 7 ujuest^xt 2 L^ and 
enjoy the fiuits of his victoiy) 

339 May least rejoice— may get as little joy 01 satisfaction 
as possible 

340 In doing what — i e , in inflicitmg the torments which 
we feel so keenly 

341 Nor will occasion want — (nor will) opportunity (of 
getting our revenge) be lacking 
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346 Fame— lepoit, rumoui (C7if Bk 1, 651) 

352 Gods— angels (see Bl I, 116) 

354 Bend — concentiate 

355 There inhabit — d\\eU theic geneiilK a 

tiansuue \erb here intransitive Mould — substance (see Note 
to 1 39) j hence the following (356) is ledundant 

356 Endued— endowed gifted 

357 Attempted — tempted attacked 

359 Arbitrator— judge Ot/ Gemsis, XFIII, 25 “bhall 
not the judge of all the earth do right ^ ^ 

360 This place — the newl> cieated woild 

362 Their defence who — the defence of them whi) (viz , 
mankind 

363 Some advantageous act— some feat tbit will gue us 
an advantage 

364 Onset— attack (a “ set on ”) 

365 H IS whole creation — the ne\v woild he has created 

366 Drive — duve out 367 Puny — small and weak /if 
“boinaftei,” (Fiench/wz^, aftei, and //f, born) , so, ‘younger ^ 
(Some editors take it m this lattei sense here, meaning, ‘ the 
inhabitants created after the angels ’) 

368 Seduce— entice 

369 Prove their foe— prove (to be) then foe Repenting 
hand — An instance of hypallage, 01 transfeierce of epithet * the 
^dj repenting^ really belonging to the mind of God, and not to the 

by which his resolwe is carried out (The teim repent is 
used of God rather curiously in the Bible, attributing to the 
Unchangeable our own human changeability of purpose e 
Amos, VII 6, ‘'Jehovah repented concerning this It shall not 
be, saith Jehovah” The fact is, however, that the Hebrew^ 
piophets did not leally attribute change of purpose to God, but 
recognised that God must act differently m different circumstances 
If a good man sins, God can no longer shew him favour but 
displeasure , but this is not because God has changed, but the 
man , similarly if a sinner repents and becomes righteous, God 
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repents of the punishment He thieatened and pardons him, because 
he (the sinnei) has changed his attitude towaids God 

371-2 His joy in our confusion— the joy He has m our 
confusion 

372 3 Our joy upraise, etc — te ^ make us glad because 
He IS disturbed 

373 Darling sons —mankind 

374 Partake with us — share (our lot, 01 Hell) with us 

375 Their frail original, etc — the fiailty of their origin, 
and the fading, transitoiy nature of their bliss (It is not their 

origin ” nor then “ bliss ” that men imII curse, but the frailty of 
the one and the tfansitoriness of the othei) 

376 So soon — so soon after they were created and had 
begun to enjoy it Advise — take counsel , deliberate 

377 Attempting--(verbal noun governed by wofth) Or 
to sit, etc — 01 (whether it is more worth while, or better to sit 
in darkness here) (An example of zeugma, as to sit is the subject 
of some such woid as better ’’) 

37S Hatching vain empires —(see 1 315) indulging in 
vain imaginations about establishing new empiies (The meta- 
phor is of a hen sitting on addled 01 empty (‘‘vain ”) eggs and 
tiying to hatch them) 

379 Pleaded — used m the legal sense— argued, stated 

379 Just devised by Satan, etc —see Book 1 , 650 656 

381 The author of all ill - the Devil Satan 

383 In one root — Adam and Even weie the rootixova which 
the human race sprang , and as all the branches of a plant are 
destiojed if the root is destroyed, so Satan hoped to destroy the 
whole hum in race by destroying or coiruptmg its first parents 
{Cxif the metaphor, To poison the stream at its source) 

383-4 Earth with Hell To ingle — % e ^ so to introduce 
the wickedness of Hell among mankind on earth, or to make both 
one m evil 

385-6 Their spite still serves, etc —Referring to what 
the theologians call the “ plan of salvation,” according to which 
God provides a remedy for the ruin caused by the Devil and sin 
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in the atoning death of Christ, which augments (inci eases) the 
glor} of God by levealing the gieatnessot His lo\eand meic) For 
the phra^^e, Ciif Psah?i ZXXFI, 10 “bin eh the wrath of man 
shall praise Thee, thieesidue of wrath shall Ihougird upon Thee ' 

387 Infernal States~the “estates of the infernal parha- 
nient In England, Parliament is composed of thiee “ estates ’ 
(or component pai ts), , The Loid s Spiritual (Bishops), the 
Loids Pempoial, and the Comnions 

390 Weil ended— well \ha\e }e) ended 

391 Synod of Gods— assembl> of angels (see Book 1 , 1 16 ' 

391-2 And, like to what ye are, etc — and fha\e) lesohed 
(upon great things like to what }e are [viz ^ gioat' , ; }ou ha\e 
come to great resolutions which aie woith\ of the gieatness of 
)our minds 

394 Whence — from where The meanu^g of lohtnce be- 
comes clear if we paiaphiase 11 392397 ‘ hich will once 

more lift us up from the lowest deeps (to a place neater our 
ancient seat — (a place wduch will) peihaps be in view of those 
Blight confines, and pom which we ma) pediaps le-entei Hewen ’ 
then refers, not to confines, but to “the place ^ which 
IS implied in neaiet our ancunt seat Beelzebub means that they 
might establish themsehes m the newl} created woild which 
w^ould be nearei Heaven than Hell is, and fiom that vantage- 
ground they would be able to attack Heaven 

394 Nearer— ‘than we are here in Hell' Our ancient 
seat — Heaven our dwelling place from olden time (Cnf \ 
1050, “ his native seat/' 

395 Those bright confines — the shining boundaues of 
Heaven With neighbouring arms— with the advantage of 
having our arms near the object of our attack, and not at a great 
distance, as here m Hell 

396 Opportune— well-timed at the right moment Chance 
— may be here (i) an adverb, =by chance, qualifying reenter (2) 
verb,=‘ we may chance (to) re-enter , governing re-enter, which 
would then be infinitive 

397 Mild zone — temperate region (as opposed to the 
‘ torud zone ’ of Hell) 
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399 Secure — safe without care (qualifies dwell) Orient 
beam — rays of the rising sun (see Note to Book 1 , 546) 

400 Purge off — puiify ouisehes of (the daikness of hell 
being felt as a pollution by angels of heaven) 

401 Corrosive fires — fires that gnaw, 01 eat away bit by 
bit 

402 Her balm — its (refers to at? , soothing, healing medicine 

404 Tempt— attempt 

405 Unbottomed — bottomless Abyss^ chdiO^ (Abyss ht 
means “ bottomless ”) 

406 Palpable obscure — darkness which is so thick that it 
can be felt Cnf the desciiption of the ninth plague of Egypt 
(see Note to Bk 1 , 339), the plague of darkness, “ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Stietch out thine hand toward heaven, that there 
may be darkness over the land of Egypt, even darkness that may be 
felt’^ (Bxod , X 21) Obscure is an adj used as a noun, a common 
habit with Milton Cnf \ 409, “ the vast abrupt”, 434, “ this 
huge convex”, 97, “this essential”, 278, “ sensible” , 635, 

“ this fiery concave” 438, “the void profound ” 

407 Uncouth — unknown ffiom Anglo-Saxon un^ not, and 
C 4 th^ past part of ci{n?ta?i, to know) From this original sense 
of unknown, so alien, foreign, comes the secondary and more 
usual meaning of clumsy, awkwaid, ugly, because people as a rule 
dislike foreign things to which they are unaccustomed Airy 
flight — flight though the an 

408 Indefatigable wings — wings that cannot be tired 

408 The vast Abrupt — (see Note to 1 406) The vast pre- 
cipitous place Arrive — reach, used heie transitively with a direct 
object, isle generally intransitive, with a preposition, “ arrive at ” 

410 The happy Isle — -not “ the earth hanging in the sea 
of ail,” but the whole mundane universe (of which the earth is the 
centre, according to Ptolemaic astronomy) hanging in and suiround- 
ed on all sides by Chaos, as an island is surrounded by water 
Introduction, IV II Cnf \\ 1004-5, and 105 1-3 Art— 
•skill cunning 
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41 1 Evasion — skill m evading, or avoiding, or keeping 
out of the way of 

412 Senteries — sentries, sentinels the angels who are set 
to guard the new world Stations thick— stations placed close 
together, at frequent intervals 

413-14 Here he had need all circumspection — here he 
would have need of all his circumspection z e, at this point of his 
journey it will be necessary foi him to be most circumspect 01 
careful — The construction is peculiar In line 413 7 ieed is a noun 
governed by had , but it is also a verb, governing ci? cumspection as 
object This is probably due to a mingling of two constructions' 
(i) ^ He had need be circumspect,’ in which case need is a 
noun , (2) ‘ He will need circumspection,’ in which case need is 
a verb 

414 15 And we now no less choice — and we now no less 
{have need of) choice le, it is just as necessary for us to be 
caieful in choosing (a fit messenger) 

415 Suffrage — voting decision 

415 16 For, on whom we send, etc —for the weight of 
all (our hope), and tof) our last hope, relies {depends) on (the person) 
whom we send 

LINES 417—466 —Satan's concluding speech, offering 
to go alone to discover the new world. 

417 This said— having said this 

417-18 E pectatio held his look suspense — expecta- 
tion here means state of expectancy or suspense look - counten- 
ance, appearance of his face, expression suspended 

The line means, The state of suspense he was in, while waiting 
to see how his proposal would be accepted, was clearly expressed 
in his countenance ” (MacMillan) 

419 To second — to support his proposal 

421 Po dering— /z2f ‘weighing’ considering 

421-2 A d each in other’s countenance— each one saw 
his own feeling of consternation expressed in the countenances of 
his fellows t e , each saw from his neighbour’s dismayed looks that 
they felt the same dismay as he did 

M-is 
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4^3 Astonished —qualifies each Choice and prime — 
chosen, 01 select, and first the best 

424 Heaven-warring'' champions— champions who had 
fought against hea\en 

425 Hardy — bold, brave Proffer — offei volunteer 

426 Voyage — ^journey (no\\ used only of a journey by sea) 

427 T ranscendent — s ui passing, excellenct 

428 Monarchal pride— pnde of a king 

429 Unmoved — by any of those dangers which deteiied 
others not affected b} thefeai that affected the otheis (Other 
explanations of unmoved are , (i) without rising fiom his seat , for 
the other speakers stood up to speak, while Satan rose at the con- 
clusion of his speech (1 466) , (2) unsolicited, of his own accord, 
without being moved or urged to it by others] 

430 Progeny — offspnng E pyreal — ethereal, heavenly 
see Note, Bk 1 , 45 and 117 

431 Demur — reluctance lit a hanging back, a delaying 
(Latin, de^ and niora?i^ to delay) 

432 Seized us, though undismayed— although we are 
not really dismayed 01 afraid (Note how skilfully Satan avoids 
giving offence by including himself ( us ), and by the qualifying 
words “ though undismayed 

432 444 “ In these thirteen lines we have, from Satan’s bps, 

a further general sketch of the Miltonic zones, or divisions of 
infinite space, taken in ascending series Fust theie is Hell, or 
the huge convex of fire m which the speaker and his heaiers are , 
when that is buist, and the adamantine gates overhead are passed, 
Chaos IS reached , and somewheie over Chaos is the unknown new 
Starry World ” (Masson) 

434 This huge couve — (for the use of the adj as a 
noun, see Note to 1 406) Convex is properly spoken of the 
exteiior of a globe, and concave” of the hollow interior surface 
in 1 635 It is called “ the fiery concave ” Milton conceives Hell 
roofed over with a vast dome, concave inside and convex outside, 
above which is Chaos 

435 Outrageous — furiously eager Im ures us round — 
walls us in all round (Laint, in, m and murum, a wall) 
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436 Nmefold — Virgil sa>s the uver Sl>\ fio^\s nine tunes 
lound Hades so Milton encirdes Hell with a ninefold wall of 
hie, and provides it with nine gates (see I 645), one gate in each 
wall Gates of burning adamant-— (for adamant see Note, 
Book I) In ll 645 6, \^e aie told that thiee of the gates of Hell 
weie of brass, thiee of iron, and three of adamant 

438 These passed, (if any p3.ss)—t/z€se (gates) (having 
been) passed (that is) if any (one) (ever can) pass Uhem) The 
void profound (see Note, I 406) — this may mean ‘the empty 
deep,’ or ‘ the deep emptiness,’ for either adj could be used as 
the noun but pzofoiind is probably used as the noun here, as it 
IS in I 646, ‘‘ I travel this profound ” Chaos is meant 

439 Unessential Night — night that is without essence or 
being , unieal, unsubstantial In Book IV, 400, darkness and night 
are said to be — 

“ Unsubstantial both, 

Piivation mere of light and absent day,’ 

440 Utter loss of being — annihilation 

441 Abortive gulf — Abortive means fiuitless, an “abor- 
tion ” meaning a birth before the proper time which lesults in the 
death of the child So, Chaos, the gulf that brings forth eithei 
nothing 01 monstrosities Cnf 1 , 624-628 

442 Scape —escape (If he escape from Chaos into any 

world or unknown region) 

443 4 What remains hi less than, etc —what less 
than unknown dangers lemains (to) him ,i e , the least evils that 
await him are “ unknown dangers,” etc — and probably he will 
meet worse evils than these {Remains used transitively, like 
Latin maneo) As hard escape— as difficult an escape 

445 But I should ill become, etc —Satan takes the 
position of the Fiench pioverb, nohlei>se oblige, le f high rank has 
its obligations ’ (‘ I should be unfit foi my position as your king, 

if I were detened by any danger or difficulty from attempting any- 
thing considered necessary for the common good) 

448 J udged of public moment — considered to be impor- 
tant for the public safety and welfare (of impoitance), 

450-1 Assume these royalties -take upon myself this 
royal dignity 
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452 Refusing — if I refuse (the participle expressing a con- 
dition, not a fact a Latin idiom) 

453 Hazard — risk danger Due alike— t e , both honour 
and hazaid are equall> due to a king 

454-5 And so much to him due, etc —and as he sits 
high honoured above the rest, so much more of hazard (is) due 
to him (than to the lest) , 2 (?, because of his exalted position as 
leadei, he must be prepared to run greater risks and encountei 
greater dangers than his humbler followers 

456 High— adv , Highly 

457 Terror of Heaven — (abstract for conciete)=you who 
cause terror in Heaven Intend — bend your attention to, like the 
Latin “ ammu 77 i intendere ” attentively consider 

458 Here— Hell 

460 If there be, etc — whether there be , noun sentence 
after intend 

461 (i) Respite (2) deceive (3) slack — (i) give tem- 
poiarv relief fiom^ (2) delude us into imagining the pain to be 
less , (3) slacken, dimmish 

462 111 mansion— evil dwelling-place , {mansion^ from Latin 
maneo, to abide, remain, means an ^abode,^ whether a house 01 
region) Intermit— miss , omit 

464 The coasts of dark destruction— the borders or 
regions of Chaos 

466 Partake— shaie 

LINES 466—520 The effect of Satan’s speech, and 
the dissolving of the Council 

467 Prevented— “ prevent” means, (i) originally to go be- 
fore, piecede (Latin prae^ before, and venio^ to come) (2) m 
modern English, to hinder , stop one from doing something Here 
prevented seems to have both these meanings , Satan rose before 
anyone bad time to reply (preceded them), and so hindered the 
making of any reply 

468 Prudent— (being) prudent cautious From his re- 
solution raised — owing to the resolve he had expressed Raised 
— qualifies fesolution^ and has the same meaning as m such phrases 
as, He raised an objection 2 ^ , he gave utterance to, expressed, 
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an objection (Another way of taking it is to attach raised to 
otheri^ , in which case the meaning would be, Lest others, roused 
or excited (to com age) by Satan’s example and resolve) 

469 Offer — offer to undeitake undertake 

470 Erst — just before a little previously once 

471 So refused— having been refused in this manner In 
opinion — in public opinion in the esteem of their fellows 

472 Cheap— cheaply easily High repute— the noble 
fame 01 gloiy (viz ^ of undertaking the perilous adventure^ 

473 Through hazard huge— at \ei> great risk Earn— 
deserve by labour and ^isk “ win dear,” or at great cost, in con- 
trast to their winning cheap ’ 

4745 Dreaded not more, etc — / e , the> feared his refusal 
as much as they feared the adventuie His voice forbidding — 
his voice foibidding (them to undertake the adventure) / <? , his 
j efusal 

477 Remote— at a distance 

478 Awful — m Its literal sense of “ full of awe ” 

480 Nor failed they to express— and the} did not fail 
to express , t e ^ they did express How much they praised 
that — how much they piaised (him , or, the fact) that 

481 Despised — thought lightly of did not value 

482 Neither— This word suggest a comparison, which is not 
expressed but implied, between bad angels and bad men and 
the sentence may be paiaphiased thus— ‘just as bad men do not 
lose all their viitue, so neifhef' do the spirits damned lose all theirs 
D mned— the word/// means simply ‘ condemned which is a 
fuller form of the same word ; but it is now restricted to its strictly 
theological sense, condemned to eternal punishment, lost 

483 Lest bad men should boast— An elliptical construc- 
tion supply some such words as, ‘ I say this,’ ‘ I make this state- 
ment ’ , thus, ' I say this [viz , that spirits damned do not lose all 
their virtue) lest bad men should boast’, etc— should think 
they aie superior to devils m Hell because they can shew some 
appaiently good deeds 

484 Specious— plausible good m appearance Which 
glory e citts— {which, antecedent deeds) Which (deeds) are 
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piompted by (the lo\e oi hope of) gloi}, and h\ close ambition, 
etc 

485 Close ambition varnished o’er with zeal—seciet, 
hidden ambition, concealed by a show of zeal 01 enthusiasm for the 
public good That is, these deeds which appeal to be due to the 
highest motives, aie leally due to seciet peisonal ambition which 
IS carefully disguised under agieat show of pious zeal (Varnished 
— painted) 

486 Doubtful consultations dark— then puzzling, pei- 
ple\ing and evil consultations 

488495 “The simile used m (these) lines is consideied one 
of the most beautiful evei penned The images are not more 
pleasing in nature, than refreshing to the reader aftei his attention 
to the foiegomg debate ’M Dr Newton) The compauson is be 
tween the joy of Satan’s followers aftei their “doubtful consulta- 
tions dark,” and the 30} of the fields, and buds and bleating herds, 
when the setting sun shines out biightly on them aftei a day 
gloomy with clouded sky thieatening snow 01 shower 

488 As — The «:imile luns thus —As the fields levive, etc^, 
if the ladiant sun extend his evening beam, when the dusk) clouds 
o’ei spread heaven’s cheerful face, so they lejoiced in their matchless 
chief after their “ doubtful consultations dark ” 

488 Dusky— dark-looking 

489 While the north wind sleeps— 2 e , while it is calm 
for the noUh wind, when it blows, clears the sky of clouds 

490 Heaven’s cheerful face — the sky which was sunny 
and bright befoie the dark clouds coveied it Lowering* element 
— the dark, thieatening clouds hanging low (called element because 
made of one of the foui elements, w’-a'-er) 

461 Scowls snow or shower— scowI=^o frown, look 
angry and threatening , and it is an intransitive veib Here it is 
transitive and governs spotv and sitowe? as objects We may take 
these woids as a kind of cognate object of 'scowi^ as the “ snow ” 
and “showei” are a sort of expression of the ‘ scowl and the 
sentence is equivalent to ‘scowls a scowl (which scowl consists of 
snow^ and shower) ’ The simple meaning is that the heavy, dark 
clouds hung over the darkened landscape thieatening a snow- 
storm or rain 
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491 Darkened landskip (landscape) —the countn be 
neath darkened by the shado\\ of the o\eihanj^ing cloud LahJstaJ^t 
= the appeal ancc of any tract of country \ isible at one time, a \ lew 
and then, the picture of such a \le^^ 

492 If chance— if b> chance With farewell sweet — 
bidding good b}e tenderl) before he sets 

493 Extend his evening beam— stietch out o\er the 
landscape as he sets his beams (which at that time aie hori/f)ntalj 
Fields revive — look fresh and glad again 

494 Their notes renew— begin to smg again Bleating 
herds— “ Herd ’ is generalh used of a collection of cattle, and 
“ flock ’ of a collection of sheep , while the cr\ of cattle is called 
“ lo \Mng ” and that of sheep ‘ bleating ” We should expect, then, 
eithei ^‘bleanng flocks,’ 01 ‘‘lowing heids ’ Milton probahh, how- 
e^er, uses/^^/^s inageneml sense, including both sheep and cattle 

49 s Attest their joy — bear witness to, give pioot ot, then 
joy It IS the sound made b} the herds that beais witness to, 01 
proves, the joy the} feel, so real!} \Qier% 10 bleatuig ‘the 

bleating (of the heids) attest (s) their joy That —so that (hill 
"^ind valley iings or resounds to the sound of the birds singing and 
the herd’s bleating) Rings— the verb is singular, and the subject, 
hill and valley^ plural In Book I ^ 139, we also have a similai 
case, ‘‘mind and spirit remains,” but theie the singular verb is 
justified b> the fact that “ mind and spirit ” ma> be legarded as 
one Not so here, for hill and z alley aie two diffeient things 
Ihis irregulaiitv is common in Shakespeare 

497 Firm concord holds— maintains unvavenng agree- 
ment 

497-8 Men only disagree, etc —of lational cieatures (it 
is) only men (who) disagree Milton was thinking of die political 
stiuggle which lasted the greater part of his life— England being 
divided into tw^o warring camps, Cavalieis and Roundheads, and 
his own part} divided into Ptesb}terians and Independents and 
many niinoi factions But he seems to forget the war in heaven, 
that figures so largel> in his poem— bad angels fighting against 
good 

478-9 Though under hope, etc —though men (live) 
undei (or m) the hope (of obtaining) God’s gracious favour {mz , 
eternal life) 
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499 Grace— A theological term “ The giace of God 
means (i) the goodwill or favour of God shewn to men (2) the 
effect of that goodwill on the recipient, the influence of God on 
the human mind, shewing itself in spiritual strength Here it 
means the still further effect of God^s goodwill, the gift of eternal 
bliss God proclaiming peace— though God proclaims peace 
Milton was perhaps thinking of the song of the angels who 
announced the birth of Christ to the shepherds , Glory to God m 
the highest, peace on earth, goodwill toward man ” (Luke, II 14) 

501 Cruel wars — Milton had lived through the Civil War 

between the Parliament and King Charles I 

503 Which — the antecedent of which is the following 
sentence, As if man had not hellish foes,’’ etc , ^ , the fact that 
man has so many infernal enemies, “ might induce us to accord ” 
Induce us to accord —persuade us to live m agreement 

504 Hellish foes — devils Enow — enough Besides 

— as well as human foes 

506 The Stygia council— so called from the Styx, 

a fabled river in the infernal regions accoiding to Greek mythology 
The word Styx means “ hatred,” and so Stygian is a suitable word 
for a council that had been devising such malicious plots against 
God and mankind (See Note, 577} 

507 Grand infern 1 peers— the great lords of Hell 

508 Midst — in their midst Paramount— a feudal term, 
meaning the supreme lord, who is superior to the other feudal 
lords (From Old French, paramont, at the top from Latin 
per ad montem) 

508 Alone the antagonist— able alone, without help, to 
oppose God 

51 1 God-hke imitated state— magnificence m imitation 
of that of God 

512 Globe — generally explained as a circle but Milton 
probably meant a hollow sphere, as angels by their nature could 
cluster m globes, cubes or other figures Fiery Ser phi — the 
epithet fiery is appropriate, as Seraph in Hebrew probably means 

burning/’ (See Note, Bk 1 , 129) 
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513 Emblazonry — heialdic devices on their shields and 
standards see Note, Bk 1 , 539 Horrent — bristling, and 
dreadful see Note on honid^ Bk 1 , 563 

5 14 Their session ended--(governed by of]~-~their session 
(which was) ended Bid cry—commanded to proclaim 

515 The great result— the great plan decided upon {hl , 
the ruin of mankind) Construction ‘Then they bid cry, with 
trumpets’ regal sound, the great lesult of their session ended ’) 

516 Toward the four winds— m e\eiy direction, 
north, south, east and west Cherubim— see Note, Bk 1 , 129 

517 Alchymy — a mixed metal like bi ass, supposed to ha\e 
been invented by the Medi^eial alchemists Here it means 
trumpets made of this metal C^?/ “ metal ” m Bk 1 , 540 

518 By herald’s voice e plained— explained sigiees with 
'alchymy The Cherubim blew^ the trumpets, and then the heralds 
explained to the crowed what the tiumpets meant, viz , the decision 
arrived at b> the council Hollow abyss— Hell 

520 Returned them loud acclaim— answered them {viz , 
the Cherubim and heralds) with a shout of joy, and applause 

LINES 520—62 The occupations of Satan’s follow- 
ers while he was away on his e pedition to the 
new world 

521 Thence — in consequence of (this proclamation) 

521-2 Their minds being by this news more at ease and lifted 
up to some extent by hope, even though that hope was false and 
presumptuous 

522 Ranged — ‘ arranged ’ in their ranks m paiade ordei 

523 Disband — break up their military formation “ fall out,” 

to use the military term Several — separate 

524 Sad choice — As all the possible “ways ” in Hell were 
•“ sad,” the choice of any one of them was of necessity a sad chota 
— ‘ a choice of evils,’ as we say 

525 He may likeliest find— he may (be) most likely (to) 
find 


527 Irksome — w eansome 
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528 Sublime — high up at a gieat height This is the lit 
meaning of Latin siihlimis whence we get the usual, secondary 
meaning of lofty, grand 

528 9 An example of the figure of speech called chiasmus 
(a reveisal of the ariangement of words pieviously observed) for 
the clause in 1 529, in swift lace,” coriesponds with the 

first m. 528, “part on the plain” while theyf;^/!!! 529, “ upon 
the wing,” goes with the secofid m 528, “ in the air sublime ” Put 
in the propel order the two lines would lead, ^ Pait contend m 
swift race on the plain, and part contend upon the wing sublime 
in the ail ’ (A good example of chiasmus is Christ’s saying m 
Matthew, VIII , 6 , “ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast your pearls before the swine, lest haply they ” (2 e the 
swine) “ trample them undei their feet, and ” (the dogs) “ turn 
and rend you ” 

530 The Olympian games— the famous Greek contests, 
held every fifth year at Olympia in Elis (Greece), in honoui of the 
Olympian Zeus They included footraces, chaiiot races, wrest- 
ing matches, boxing contests, and various other trials of stiength 
and skill Pythian fields — similar games held near Delphi, 
in honoui of the sun-god, Apollo , called Pythian aftei the 
Python, the gieat seipent slain by Apollo 

531 Part curb their fiery steeds— le, nde on horse- 
back frz2r^=check, contioP Shun the goal— this refers to 
the chariot races The chariots had to go round the goals, which 
were posts, and the charioteers drove as close to the goal as 
possible, to save time 5/^2^22=just miss, avoid very closely 

532 Fronted brigades —brigades loimed in battle array 
(see Note, Bk 1 , 563) (Accent on the first syllable, as in 
Bh I, 675) 

533-538 The simile is a compatison between the athletic 
contests of the fallen angels and the strange appearance of the 
aufOfa botealis in the sky, which in old days was supposed to 
portend wars, and which to the fanciful mind sometimes has 
the appearance of armies fighting in the sky As the former 
comparison to the Olympian games emphasised the ardour of 
the fallen angels in their sports, this comparison emphasises the 
vast space occupied by them The auiora borealis, or Northern 
Lights, appears mostly m northern latitudes, and is supposed to 
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be due to electiical distuibance It appeals a< palpitating and 
moving bearn^^ of light, sti etching o\ei the sk\ at night the 
movement suggesting the maichmg of lines of troops When 
Jerusalem vas about to the, besieged h\ the Roman atmies undei 
Iitus, the Jewish histoiian, Josephus, sa}s that ‘ before sunsetting 
chariots and troops of soldiers were seen running about among 
the clouds” — The simile uins thus \s aimies rush to battle in 
the clouds, etc , (534), so the fallen angels contend on the pliin 
and in the aid (528) 

533 To warn proud cities— see above Note 

535 Before each van— paitof the Simde, and leteiiing 
to the phantom knights in the clouds' Each van— the foieniost 
part of each opposing arm> 

536 Prick forth — nde foith to pnck—\\\. to spin (their 
holse^) Airy knights — knights that appear in the an and seem 
to be made of ail ( \ccording to the usage of feudal wadarc, 
before the battle joined, champions from each aimv wot Id ride 
toith and engage in single combat) Couch their spears— place 
their lances in rest, the posture of attack lhe“iest was a 
pfojection on the bieast armour which helped to siippoitthe heavv 
lance held out hoii/ontal in the chaige 

537 Till thickest legions close- dhe knights engage 
in single combat) until the regiments of the main armies join in 
battle Feats of arms— deeds of mihtarv piowess tRati^ 
fiom the same root as fact^ 

538 Welkin — the sk) the place of clouds (Fiom Anglo 
Saxon woken, a cloud ) 

539 Typheean— gigantic , from T>phoeus, or Typhon • 

see Note, Bl I , 199 More fell— qualifies others more 

fell than those who engaged in the fiiendh contests (52S 533) 
Fell — fierce, cruel 

542 6 As — introducing the compatison to Heicules m his 
lage and agony Alcides— Hercules, whose giandfather was 
Alcaeus After conqueiing a city of Bceotia called GEchaha, 
Hercules sent to his wife Deianaia for a white robe m which 
to celebrate his triumph His wife, m a fit of jealousy because 
of the daughter of the king of CEchaha, whom Heicules had 
captured, dipped the shirt m the blood of Nessus, whom Hercules 
had slam with arrows poisoned with the blood of the serpent 
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Python When Heicules put on the poisoned lobe, it burnt 
his flesh, and stuck so close that he could not tear it off without 
tearing the skin also Maddened with pain, he tore up great 
pine trees by the roots, and threw his attendent, Lichas, who had 
biought him the poisoned shirt, from Mount Oeta into the 
Euiipus, the strait between Euboea and the mainland of Greece 

542 From CEchalia crowned, etc —coming from 
OEchalia crowed m honour of his victory 

543 Envenomed — poisoned 

544 Through pain— in consequence of the pain he felt 
Thessalian pines— pine trees of Thessaly, part of Greece 

546 Euboic sea — Eunpus, the stiait between Euboea and 
Greece 

547 More mild — contiast, more fell, 539 

548 Retreated — having retired having gone into letreat 

549 To — to the accompaniment of 

550 By doo of battle — by the arbitrament of arms 
decision of wai 

550 I That fate, etc — that fate should (be able) to 
enslave free virtue to force or chance le^ that force 01 chance 
should be allowed by fate to conquer the valout of free-will 
beings {InthraI=X.o make a thrall, or slave to enslave) 

5E52 Partial — t e , to themselves , as foi* example when they 
claimed virtue for themselves, and attributed their fall to fate, 
force, or chance, instead of to their own sin 

553 Could it less— could it (do) less 

554 Suspended Hell— kept Hell m a state of bieathless 
attention, charmed with the music This is an example of pathetic 
fallacy see Note, 1 788 

555 Took with ravishment— seized with ecstasy, or 
intense pleasure More Sweet — discourse is described as ‘‘ moie 
sweet ” than music, because (see next line) discourse pleases the 
soul, the higher nature, while music pleases only the senses, or 
lower part of human nature 

556 ‘For eloquence (chaims) the soul, (while) song charms 
{only) the sense ^ 
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557 Retired — qualifies kill 

558 Elevate — ele\ated (See Note to Bk /, 1 ^ High— 
(adverb) m a lofty manner 

559 60 These two lines may, in a sense, be called onomato 
poeic for by repeating the words of the first line in the second, 
but m reversed order and with an epithet attached to each, Milton 
well illustiates the tvandering mazes of the angel’s discourse, as 
they went backwards and forwards from one aigument to another 
w’thout coming to any final conclusion The subject of their 
discussion has been the great subject of discussion in philosoph> 
and theology since men began to discuss at all , and it still re 
mams unsolved — the subject, namely, of free will and determinism 
How far is the will of man free ^ How far is it detei mined by 
foices outside his control ^ How can God foreknow all things, 
and yet man’s action always be free, and so responsible ^ In Bk 
III , (80 — 134) Milton’s presents his answer to these questions, 
making God explain the mystery to listening Heaven but to many 
minds even Milton has “ found no end ” to it 

559 Providence — God’s p7 0viding care for His creatures, in- 
vDlving knowledge of their fiitui e F oreknowledge— (‘ know ledge 
before hand’) God’s complete knowledge of all that will happen 
in the future Will — man’s free-will how far it is free, and bow 
far determined Fate— destiny , the power that determines all 
men’s actions and lives , so, just the opposite to free-will 

560 The epithets in this line emphasise the contradictions 
mvohedinthe subject God’s “ foreknowledge ” is absolute and 

fate ” is irrevocably fixed^ and yet man’s “ will” is ftee 

561 End — final conclusion solution of the problem Wan- 
dering mazes — mazes (labynnths) in which the mind wanders 
(lost) This is an example of hypallage, or transference of epithet 
Cnf “ working day ” (a day on which we work) 

563 Final— qualifies both the nouns, ''(final) happiness 
and final misery” Accoiding to the Epicurean philosophers, 
" final happiness ” meant the summum bomim^ the highest good, 
the final object of all our exertions Final misery is the opposite, 
perfect 01 absolute misery 

564 Passion and apathy— feeling and absence of feelir^y 
(Both words come from the same Greek word meaning ' feelin 
passion meaning strong feeling or emotion of any sort, and a 
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(^— not) insensibility or md^ffeience This apathy was taught by 
Stoic philosophers to be the most perpect state of existence— a 
state of mind like the Buddhistic Nirvana while the Epicureans 
taught that the greatest happiness came fiom the cultivation and 
indulgences of the feelings 

565 Vain wisdom all, etc —In his youth Milton evidently 
studied classical philosophy closel> and took pleasuie in abstiuse 
metaphysical discussions In his Comm (wiitten about 1634) he 
wrote 

“ How charming is divine Philosophy ’ 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns ” 

But as he giew older, the Puiitan in him became dominant, 
and, while still feeling its chaiin, he came to regard philosophy 
as a dangerous study and a tieacherous guide, religious truth as 
revealed in Scripture being the only true philosophy So here, 
while he desciibes the benefits derived from it, he describes it as 
vain ivisdom false philosophy % 

566 Sorcery — magic delusion Could— (it) could 

566 7 Charm pain — charm pain (away) 

568 Fallacious — deceptive false Obdured — hardened 
stubborn 

569 Triple steel — aimour made of three thicknesses of 
steel Cnf the phrase of Horace, the Roman poet, in one of his 

Odes ’’ — when he says that the man who fiist sailed out to sea 
must have had his breast bound with ‘‘ triple biass (aes triplex;) 
Both he and Milton mean couiage, endurance 

570 Another part — (predicate — hend, 573) Gross — 

large 

571 Wide — fai and wide m all its extent (adv ) 

572 If perhaps — (to discover) whether by any possibility 
Clime — region (same as ‘dimate 0 

573 Yield them —provide them with E sier — morecom- 
foi table less painful 

574-5 Be d their march — direct then raaich, or couise 
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575 Four ways —foul (cliffeient) w a} s Disgorge — pout 

576 Baleful-—" full of bale,’ 01 e\il 

577 ^3 "1 be GieeLsheld iheiewere h\en\ei'>in Hell, iitimed 

appiopiiately SIy\ (hate), Acheion (sonowj, Coc>tus (lamuntation), 
Phlegethon (^age), and Lethe (obhvion) Milton gi\es the names, 
and their liteial meaumgs 

577 Styx— see Note, 1 506 It was supposed to flow lound 
Hell nine times Accoidmg to some writers, there wa-^ a real river 
called Styx, in Nonacris, Arcadia, the waters of which were 
poisonous and bitterly cold 

578 Acheron — theie was a n\er of this name m Threspiotia, 
in Epirus Homei celled it a luei of hell, fiom the dead 
appearance of its waters and succeeding poets ha\e adopted the 
idea Of sorrow— (the flood) ot sorrow 

579 CocytUS— a river of Epirus (Greece) It was called a 
river of hell from its name (lamentation or weeping), its unwhole- 
some w^ater, and its ncainess to Acheion 

^ 579 So Named of lamentation, etc —Aiamed (because) 
of (the) lamentation loud (which was) heaid ’ 

580 Rueful - son ow fill Phlegethon — hf ‘burning’ from 
Greek phlegetho hence, as file is the accepted s\ mboi of angei, 
the nvei of " lage ” 

581 Torrent— lUbhing rapidly used m modern English 
only as a noun — a loirent=a rapidl} rushing stream 

583 Lethe — oblivion, 01 forgetfulness (see Note, / , 

266, "oblivious pool’ II, 74, "that forgetful lake”) In the 
Gieek Hell there was onl> river of forgetfulness, in Milton s 
Hell tbeie is the luei and the lah of foigetfulness — There was a 
leal river called Lethe in Africa, near the S}ites, which runs 
underground for some vva> and then rises again to the surface 
possibly the name and the legend arise from this temporal} dis- 
appearance of the real river 

583-4 Rolls Her watery labyrinth— either, (i) ‘ rolls 

(through) bei watery labyrinth,’ the labyrinth being the winding 
channels of the river ,01 (2) as it stands, rolls governing labyrinth 
as direct object m which case the labyunth means the toituous 
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waters of the river itself A sloiv (582) stieam, winds and mean- 
ders much more than a rapid one Whereof who drinks — 
whoever drinks of it 

590 Thaws— melts Gathers heap— gathers (into a) heap. 

590-r Rum seems, etc — seems (to be the) rum of (an) 
ancient pile (or building) 

592 Serbonian bog— Labe Serbomis, on one of the eastern 
banks of Nile It v\as often filled with sand blown into it from 
toe suriounding hills, when it had the appearance of solid land, 
but was really a treacherous bog Diodorus Siculus says, “ Many 
of those who were ignorant of the peculiarity of the place lost 
their way, and disappeared with whole ai mies ” 

593 Damiata — Damietta, a town in Egypt, near the eastern- 
most mouth of the Nile, to which it gives its name Mount 
Casms — Cape Kareroon, on the Egyptian coast farther east 

594 Parching— burning drying by heat 

595 Frore — an old form of the participle “ frozen 

the German gefroren ) Cold performs the effect of fire— It is 
well-known that the effect of intense cold on animal and vegetable 
substances is very similar to that of intense heat In the Arctic 
regions, foi example, if the hand touches naked iron, the skin 
blisters 01 is peeled off Cnf a passage in Ecclesiastuu^^ one of 
the Jewish i^pocryphal books — “ when the cold north wind bloweth, 
it dev oil re th the mountains, and burneth the wilderness, and con- 
sum eth the grass as fire ” (Ch xlii' 

396 Harpy-footed furies— The 'Furies were the avenging 
deities, supposed to be the peisonification of the torments of an 
accusing conscience Homei represents them as the inhabitants 
of Erebus (the infernal regions of darkness), where they remain 
quiet till they are called into activity by some curse pronounced 
on a criminal They inflicted vengeance for crimes on earth by 
wais, pestilence, and the secret stings of conscience They were 
represented with a teirible aspect, black and bloody garments, 
and serpents for hair, and carrying burning torches and whips of 
scorpions In Hell they sat round the throne of Pluto, the god of 
the dead, as his ministers of vengeance The Romans called them 
Eurim and Dirm^ the Greeks Ermnyes and Eumemdes Harpy- 
footed — with feet like those of the Harpies, t e , with crooked bird- 
like talons The “ Harpies ” (or Harpy Ise) were winged monsters, 
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with women’s faces and vultures’ bodies, and their feet and hands 
armed with sharp claws lhe> gave forth a horiible stench, and 
spoiled all they touched with their filth They plundered ^T^neas 
during his voyage to Italy, and piophesied many of the calami- 
ties w^hich befell him Haled — dragged with \iolence now 
written and pronounced, hauled ” 

597 At certain revolutions — at certain regular inteivals 
of time i e , they would be burning m fire at one time, and then 
after a certain period frozen wuth cold, and taken back again to 
the fire, and so on (See lines 598 9) The damned— -the souls 
eternally lost , (see Note, 1 496) Milton is here anticipating, as at 
this time man was only just created He piobably derives his 
idea of toiture by cold as well as heat, fiom Dante’s Inferno^ the 
lowest circle of whose Hell is solid ice 

599 E tremes— of heat and cold By change more 
fierce — made more fierce by the interchange of one with the 
othei — from heat to cold, and cold to heat 

600 Starve — (tiansitive Q\>]^QX^wa7mth) To means 
(i) to be very cold, (2) to suffer from e\tieme hunger In modern 
English It has the second meaning, though colloquially {e g ^ in the 
Lancashire dialectj it is still used for suffering from cold Here 
it means, “ to make to suffer intense cold ” Perhaps Milton had 
Shakespeare’s w^ords in mind — 

“ To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice ” 

{ Measui e foi Meahiii e) 

601 Ethere 1 warmth — according to Aristotle, Ethei is 
the fifth element Of it wunds and stais are composed, and it is 
the cause of animal heat (See Note, Bk /, 4j} So, soft ethereal 
warmth means the pleasant natural heat of the (disembodied) 
soul 

602 Pme — w^aste away 

603 Periods of time — (for fixed) periods of time 

604 Th^y — It is not quite clear whether they refers to the 
“ damned^’ (597), 01 to the “adventurous bands” of Satan’s 
followeis Perhaps it is better to undei stand the former, m which 
case lines 596 — 614 describe how^ lost human souls would suffer 
in Hell in the future, after Satan bad accomplished bis diabolical 
scheme of ruining man 

M— 16 
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605 Their sorrow to ugment-— the apparent nearness of 
escape from their suffeiings by oblivion increased the sufferings 
a refinement of torture 

609 And so ne r the brink—an elliptical phrase, meaning, 
And (they were* so near the brink(pi the water that our pity for 
then sufferings cannot but he increased by the thought of their 
nearness to escape from them) Cnf the phrase, ^ And so young, 
too,’ often used to express pity and astonishment at the death of 
some young and promising person Brinks heie, means the surface 
of the water, nearest to one looking down upon it from a boat above 

610 Withstands — opposes (their attempt to drink) 

61 1 Medusa Gorgonian — Medusa was one of the thiee 
Gorgons, monsteis of Greek mythology Tney were sisters, daugh- 
teis of Phorcys and Ceto, two were immortal, but Medusa, 
being mortal, was killed by Perseus Instead of hair they had 
coiling serpents on their heads, “ their hands were of brass, their 
wings of the colour of gold, their bod} w^as covered with impene- 
trable scales, and their teeth weie as long as the tusks of the wild 
boar, and they turned to stones all those on whom they fixed their 
eyes ” Peiseus gave Medusa’s head to the goddess AtheYia 
(Minerva), who fastened it on her regis, or shield, and with it 
turned all who looked on it into stone 

612-13 Flies all taste — flies (fiom) all taste (Milton means 
there is no forgetfulness in Hell, memory being one of the tortures 
of the damned) Wight— being person 

614 Ta talus — a king of Lydia, punished in hell for the 
theft of nectar and ambrosia from the tables of the gods (accord- 
ing to some authorities) His punishment consisted m his being 
inflicted with insatiable thirst and “ being plunged up to his chin 
in a pool of water, which, however, flowed away from him when- 
ever he tried to drink it Fiom his name we get the word tanta- 
lise^ to tease by offering something desirable and then snatching 
it away 

615 Shuddering horror— by h>pallage the epithet shud- 
dering IS transferred from bands to the ho 7 ror they feel Aghast 
— struck with great fear or horror 

616. First — for the first time 
619. Dolorou — melancholy, sad 
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620 Many a frozen —supply “Alp” Alp— great mountain 
The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe 

621 A fine example of onomatopoeia , the words of the 
line being all monosyllables and heavily accented, a pause has 
to be made after each one , and the time and labour in pionouncmg 
the line impresses on the mind the tediousness, roughness and 
difficulty of the jouiney Shades of death— An echo of the 
Biblical expression, “the \alley of the shadow of death” (Psalm 
XXIII, 4 ) 

623 For evil only good — only good for e\il te, only 
fertile for the pioduction of evil objects (An example of 
oxymoron) 

624 Life dies, death lives — Another example of oxy- 
moron All living things die, and only death exists or reigns 

reeds — gives birth to produces (Governs things) 

625 Perverse —perversely (adv) m a perverse manner, 
the very opposite to what is normal Monstrous — distorted, 
abnormal unnatuial Prodigious — huge, immense 

,626 Inutterable — unutterable that cannot be described 

627 F eigned— imagined 

628 Gorgons— see Note, 1 61 1 Hydras — The Hydra 
was a fabulous monster, a water-snake with nine heads, of which 
the middle one was immortal Hercules slew it in one of his 
labours Chim ras — the Chimera was a terrible dragon in 
Lycia, that breathed fire, and had three heads — a lion’s, a goafs 
and a serpenfs Bellerophon, mounted on Pegasus, the flying 
horse, put an end to it 

LINES 629—1055 —Satan’s journey through Hell and 
Chaos to the ewly created world. 

52p^ 70 — Sata ’s e counter with Sin and De th, 

629 Adversary — the Hebrew word, Satan, means adversary 
(see Note, Bk 1 , 82) 

630 With thoughts, etc — ‘ inflamed with thoughts of 
highest design, (most ambitious purpose) 

631 Puts swift wings— provides himself with wings, 
angels having great powers of transformation {Cnf Bk 1 , 789 
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423-30) Gates of Hell — These were m the vaulted roof of 
Hell, beneath Chaos 

632 E plores his solitary flight— Flight, here, must 
mean the course he had to fi} 

633 Scours — runs quickly along (To Scour = lit to clean 
(metal) by rubbing hence, to run quickly over a surface) 

634 Shaves — just touches (To shave=hf to cut in thin 
slices to cut off hair with a razor , so, to skim the surface) Crf 
the colloquial expression, “ a close shave,” meaning a narrow 
escape The deep — here, seems to mean the level surface of 
the lake or dry land of Hell Satan flies low first over the 
surface with horizontal wings 

635 Concave — (adj used for nounj see Note, 1 434, “ this 
huge convex,” and Note, 406 

636 — 643 ‘‘A majestic simile, comparing Satan with out- 
stretched wings to a fleet of the largest ships then knov\n— the* 
Indiamen The length of their voyage suggests the idea of 
the distance of Satan’s expedition ” 

636 Descried — seen made out (qualified by the adverbial 
phrase “ far off at sea ”j 

637 Hangs m the clouds—^^, seen far off on the 
horizon, where sea and sky often appeal indistinguishable, the 
fleet seems to be hanging in the clouds or an Equinoctial 
winds — the trade-winds , which blow wnthin 30'’ north and 
south of the equator The equator is called the equinoctial 
line, because when the sun is above the equator, day and night 
aie equal (Latin, ceqim, equal, and nox, night) (See Note, 640) 

638 Close sailing — This phrase may here have two mean- 
ings (i) Sailing close to the wind, that is almost straight 
against the wind This is the strict nautical meaning of the 
term , and it suits the context, as it well expresses the laborious- 
ness of Satan’s flight [Ct^f stemming, also, 1 642) (2) (The ships) 
sailing close rogethei This would emphasise the fact of the 
oneness of the fleet, as compared to the single person flying 
The first interpretation is the better Beng la — Bengal Milton 
is thinking of the fleet of East Indian merchant-ships (“ India- 
men,’? as they were called), that sailed from India regularly, 
bnngihg the merchandise of the East India Company to England 
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639 Ternate and Tidore — two of the ^Molucca Islands 111 
the Indian archipelago, famous for then spices 

640 The trading* flood — the ocean ovei which the trade- 
winds blow The ti ade-winds weie so-called because, blowing 
steadily at certain seasons of the year, they w^ere utilised by trading 
vessels plying between East and West, in the da}s of sailing ships 
(see Note, 637) 

641 Ethiopian — (supply “sea'') the Indian Ocean The 
Cape— the Cape of Good Hope, South \frica Of course m those 
da}s, two centuries before the Suez Canal, this was the onl> 
sea-route fiom India to England 

642 Ply— sail Stemming nightly toward the pole— • 

i e , toward the South Pole, diiected at nightiby the stars, especially 
the Southern Cross The word ste?n mi 7 ig suggests laborious effort, 
]jhe word generally being used m the phiase to stem the cuirent, 
*^r stieam,” t e ^ to go against the curient TV\^/z//)'=at night 
Pi of Masson quotes an instructive note on this phrase from 
Callender’s MS notes on Paradise Lost “To understand this, we 
must lemember that ships coming from the East Indies towards 
the Cape of Good Hope, bavet he great -.Ethiopian Sea open to the 
south of them, and generally foi fear of falling in with the land 
>4oring the might, by leason of the great currents that lun in these 
seas from the South Pole, they keep off to sea tow aids the south 
Therefore, as IMilton justly expresses it, the) are obliged in this 
course to stem these cunents which set from south to north" 
The simile, theiefoie, not onl) expiesses the huge size of Satan 
flying, but the laborious difficulty of his flight (see Note, 638) 

644 Hell-bounds — the boundaries of Hell Horrid— see 

Note, Book /, jdj 

645 Thrice threefold the gates— there were nine 
gates, one in each wall see Note, 1 436 Folds— folds, or leaves, 
of the doors oi gates gates 

646 Adamantine— see Note, 1 436 

647 Impaled — sunounded as with a paling or fence paled 
m, enclosed 

648 A formidable shape— viz , Sm and Death Sm is de- 
scribed in 650-666, Death in 666-676 
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650-1 Fair, but ended foul— An allegoiy of the appearance 
of sm duiing and after temptation A sin, before it is committed, 
often appears ‘‘fair’’ and innocent and atti active after it has 
been committed, it appears to the sinne** in its true colours, “ foul 
Scaly fold fold or coil coveied with <?cales, as a snake 

652 Voluminous— having many rolls or folds huge 

653 Mortal sting— a sting causing death deadly (See 
Book 1 , 2 , “ moital taste ”) 

654 A cry of Hell-hounds— a pack of infernal dogs A 
cfy is a hunting term for a pack, or herd, of hunting dogs Dogs 
aie said to be “ in full cry ” when they have found the scent and 
are following it up baiking — These Hell-hounds, offspnng of sin, 
typify the individual sins which are expressions in actual fact of 
the abstract idea, sin or the evil and often terrible consequences 
of sin (see Note, 802) 

655 Cerberean ouths — mouths like those of Cerberus,*^ 

the three-headed (or according to some, fift) headed) watch dog of 
the infernal regions He guarded the gate, and prevented the 
living from entenng, and the dead from leaving. Hades Whe*n 
Orpheus visited Hades to recover his wife, Eurydice, he lulled 
Ceiberus to sleep with his lyre, and Hercules dragged him from 
Hades when he went to redeem Alceste 

6556 Rung a hideous peal— their continuous and 
repeated barking sounded like the ringing of a hiaeous (harsh^ 
unmusical) peal of bells The comparison of dogs barking with 
bells ringing is implied in the hunting term, “ the chiming of the 
dogs,” and in the common description of the baying ot a great 
hound as a bell like note 

658 Kennel— use it as a kennel lodge A dog’s kennel 
IS the wooden box oi house in which it is kept 

659 60 Far less Scyl! — 2 ^ ‘ the dogs which vexed 
Scylla were not so abhoired or detestable as the offspring of sin ^ 
Scylla was a nymph, who became the victim of the arts of Circe, 
the great enchantress, who poisoned the wateis of the fountain 
where Scylla was wont to bathe, so that, when she entered them, 
she was transformed into a hideous monster, the lower part of her 
body becoming horrible dogs which never ceased barking In 
her terror, she flung herself into the sea on the Italian side of the 
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straites of the Messina, and became a mass of dangerous rocks (or, 
according to some, a whiilpool) The legend probably arose horn 
the waves in a storm roaring amongst these rough locks, suggesting 
a pack of dogs barking At the other, the Sicilian, side of the 
Straits of Messina, was Charybdis, a whnlpooi , and it was \ery 
difficult to steer through the nariow passage in such a way as 
to avoid the danger of the rocks one one side, without being 
caught in the whirlpool on the other (See Note, 1 61920) 
Hence the Latin proverb, Incidit tn Scyllam qui vult iitare 
Chatybdim — “ He falls into Scylla who wishes to avoid 
Charybolis ”, 2 , in avoiding one danger a man may fall into 
Its opposite 

661 Calabria— the southern extremity of Itab Trinacna 
— a name of Sicily, derived from the triangulai shape of the 
island Hoarse — refenmg to the harsh roar of the waves on the 
shore The phrase “ hoarse Trinacrian sho 7 e'^ is onomatopoeic of 
the 1 oaring of waves on a rocky coast 

662 Nor uglier follow the night-hag— z ^ , and the 
dogs 01 monsters that follow the witch as she flies b> night are 
n§t uglier than (these Hellhounds) Night-hag — the witch 
fl}ing by night means, /z/, an ugly old woman) 

663 Ridmg through the air— witches were supposed to 
ride through the air on broom sticks 

664 Lured — attracted (a /zzre=a bait , a dumm>-bird used 
in training hawks m falconry a kind of whistle to call the iiawk 
back) Infant blood — witches were supposed to eat >oung 
children 

665 Lapland witches— witches of Lapland, near Finland 
and Greenland in the Arctic regions In Norse 01 Scandinivian 
mythology, Lapland wa> a great region for witchcraft 

665 6 The labouring 00 eclipses, etc —Witches were 
believed to have the pow er of attracting the moon by their m 
cantatious (charms)^ and of causing eclipses ( Cnf Bk 1 , 784) 
Labouring moon refers to the phrase “ labours of the moon,” 1 e , 
eclipses, used because of the belief in this supposed magical power 
over the moon^s movements 

665—673 The other shape, etc— ze, Death Milton’s 
description of Death is famous for its awful and mysterious vague- 
ness He does not attempt to paint any details, but leaves the 
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readeis with a vague but terrifying impression of a misty, shadowy, 
hut fearful presence This is the best example of what Macaulay 
calls “ the dim intimations of Milton,” as contrasted with the 
realistic and exact descriptions of Dante in his “ Divine Comedy” 
Milton begins by calling Death, a shape then he qualifies this 
word, vague in itself, by saying it had no shape — a ‘ shapeless 
shape’ ’ Then he says this ‘ shapeless shape ’ could not be called 
substance or shadow, “ for each seemed either ” Further, he does 
not speak definitely of its head or its crown, but “ what seemed his 
head the likeness of a kingly crown had on ” The final impiession 
is of a black, menacing shadow} presence, the more awful be 
cause it IS indefinite and vague 

669 Or substance — or (which) might be called substance 
670 For each seemed either— 2 e , it was difficult to decide 
whether it was substance or shadow When regarded as some- 
thing solid and real (substance; it looked like a shadow, and 
when regarded as a mere shadow it again seemed substance (solid 
and real) 

671 Ten Furies — see Note, I 596 In classical mythology 
there weie only three Furies ten Furies aie more than thre^ 
times as teirible 

672 A dreadful dart — Death is often pictmed, in literature 
and art, as armed with a deadly dart or spear What seemed. 
hlS head — the part of the shadow where the head should be 
( Hts^ here, is probably the neuter possessive, (its), as Death has 
twice been referred to as it (667, 670)— a fuither touch of vague- 
ness, the moie definite personification of “ he” being purposely 
avoided) 

673 The likeness of a kmgly crown— what seemed to 
be a king’s crown Death is often spoken of as a king— the King 
of Terrors, because of his absolute power over all living things 

675 As fast — as quickly 'as Satan) 

676 Horrid — terrifying awful 

677 What this might be ad ired— wondered what this 
might be (See Note, Bk I 690) 

678-9 God and His Son e-.cept, etc.— The sentence is 
elliptical for God and His Son, not being created things, cannot 
be exceptions to the statement m line 679 The sentence really 
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means, ‘ He feared no created thing , and he feared nothing at all, 
except God and His Son ’ 

679 Nought valued he — i e , he did not value any created 
thing , or, he valued all cieated things at nought (nothing Valued 
=counted worth an} thing respected so, “ feaied 

681 Execrable — deserving to be cuised hateful 

683 Miscreated — deformed, hideous (mis^ and create) 

Athwart — across 

685 That be assured— be assmed of that know that for 
a certainty 

686 Taste thy folly — (cause put for feffectj , taste (ex- 
perience 1 the fiuits 01 results of thy folly, viz ^ the punishment ,he 
would receive at Satan’s hands for his folly in tr}ing to stop him 
By proof — by poving it in personal experience 

687 Hell-born — a creature born in Hell 

688 Goblin— a wicked fairy here, an evil supernatuial 
being 

690 Faith— (like peace^ object of broke) 

692 The third part, etc —see Note, Book 1 , 632-3 
Milton takes this idea from Revelation^ Chap XII^ where the 
^‘gieat red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, and upon 
nis heads seven diadems,” means Satan “ And his tail diaweth 
the third part of the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the 
eai th ” (verse 4) 

693 Coiljured— joined b} an oath in conspirac} The 
usual meaning ol “ to conjure ”, is to call on one to speak on oath , 
to bind by an oath here it is used m the sense of the Latin 
/eonjmOj to conspire 

696 And reckon’st, etc — 'and dost thou consider thyself 
to be one of the spirits of Heaven ^ 

697 Hell-doomed — condemned to Hell Death’s retort to 
Satan’s ‘^Hell-born” ^ 637 ) 

698 9 And, to enrage thee more, thy king— 2 e , ' and, 
in order that I may make thee more angiy, {I say) I reign as thy 
king and lord ’ Death not only claims to reign as king m Hell, 
but claims even Satan as one of his subjects 77 {y, m 699, is 
emphatic ' 
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699 ack — go back 

700 To thy speed dd wings e , go back very swiftly 
increase the speed of ihy flight by using wings as well as legs 

701 A whip of scorpions -a whip made of stinging 
scorpions literally) , or else simply a very severe and cruel scourge, 
called a scorpion Cnf the word used by Solomon’s son, 
Rehoboam, to the delegates of the people who requested him to 
lule less seveiely than his father “And now whereas my father 
did lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke my father 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scai pious” 
(i Kings ^ XII ^ II ) 

701-2 I pursue thy lingering— j: e , I pursue thee linger- 
ing, or — thee as thou lingerest 

704 The grisly terror — Terror ^ abstiact for concrete, and 
effect for cause “one who inspires terror ” Grisly — terrible, 
having a horrible and tenifying appearance 

704 In sh pe— (goes with “more dreadful and deform”) 

705 6 Tenfold more dreadful, etc Milton has describ- 
ed the apparition of Death as sufficiently dreadful '666 676), buf; 
now he calls on the reader to imagine something ten times as 
dreadful 

706 Deform — deformed {Cnf miscreated^ 683) 

707 Ince sed — furiously angry ht ‘ kindled,’ like fire 

709 Ophiuchus—a constellation of stars m the noithern 
hemispheie, stretching over about 40 degress of the sky called 
also Anguiteneus or Serpentarius, the serpent-holder The comet 

fires the length ” of the constellation i e ^ it is so long that its 
burning tail appears to stretch all along this big group of stars 

710 His horrid hair —its (the comet’<?) bristling and 
terrifying (see Note, Book 1 , 563) hair The word comet comes 
from the Greek kometes,—^^ long haired ” , the so-called “ tail ” of 
a comet being compared to long hair streaming behind it as it 
rushes on Horrid has both its meanings here, of bristling and 
terrifying 

7 11 Shakes pestile ce and w r — Comets were dreaded 
m ancient times (and still are amongst the ignorant classes m 
India) as mysterious portents, prophesying and even causing 
calamities on earth The comet of 1910 was supposed by the 
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Ignorant m Iniia to be connected with the death of the King- 
Emperor, Edwaid VII \Cnf the similar superstition about 
eclipses, Book I, 5968) The comparison of S itaii to a great 
comet, therefore, not only represents Satan’s splendour and great- 
ness as he faced Death, but also his baneful po\\ei 

712-13 Their fatal hands no second stroke intend — 

I e i each of them means utterly to destroy the other with the very 
fiist blow Fatal hands —probably, by hypallage,/2/a/ is trans- 
ferred from stroke to hands a “ fatal stroke ” meaning a mortal, 
deadly blow 

715 With Heaven’s artillery fraught— loaded or filled 
with electricity called the “ artillery of heaven, ’ from the resem- 
blance of lightning and thunder to the flash and roar of cannon 
Rattling — expresses the sound of the thundei as the clouds 
advance 

716 The Caspian — (sea) The Caspian Sea is the great in- 
land sea east of the Black Sea, between Russia, Siberia and Persia 
It IS subject to sudden storms from the high mountains in its 
neighbourhood 

717 Hovering a space-hanging motionless for a shoit 
time 

719 That Hell— so that Hell 

720 Matched — apparently equal in strength and prowess 

721-2 For never foe— ‘For never was either f of them) 

likely to meet so great a foe (as the othei), but on one 

more occasion, when both of them would meet and be vanquished 
by Chnst) ’ Milton tells the story of the meeting of Satan and 
Christ at the 1 emptation in his Paradise Regainedy based upon the 
story told m the Gospels of Matthew and Luke (see , /F, 
I /j, and Luke, IV, i-ij) The story is that Jesus Chnst at the 
beginning of his ministry, fasted for 40 days in the desert, and 
at the end of the fast w^as tempted by the Devil, in three different 
ways, to grasp at earthly power and glory, instead of doing bis 
redeeming wmrk m the God-appointed way of suffering and death 
Christ, “ the second Adam,” resisted and conquered Satan, in 
contrast to the first Adam, who yielded and fell Chnst met and 
conquered death in his resurrection (see Matthew, XX VIII \ 
which his disciples regarded as the guarantee of the immortality of 
all believers so that St Paul could write, just before his own exe- 
cution in Rome, “Christ Jesus, who abolished death, and brought 
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life and mioiortality to light through the gospel” (2 Tt?nohty^ /, 
7 (?) 

723 Had been had rung — would ha\e been—would 
have rung 

724 Snaky sorceress — Sm who is an ‘‘enchantiess,” be 
cause of her magical powei of evil over men’s heaits, and 
s?iak}\ because of hei allegoiical shape (652b and cunning 

725 Fast by — close to {Cnf Book 1,12) Fatal key — 
key of fate (which alone could open Hell-gate) 

727 What intends thy hand -- what does thy hand intend 
(mean) to do 

729 To bend — to aim [Cnf the phrase. To bend one’s 
steps homewaid) 

730-1 And know’st for whom For Him, etc —and 
(thou) know’st for whom i e , although thou knowest foi \vhose 
advantage it would be if thou didst destroy thy father, Satan it 
would be for “ for Him who sits above,” 2 ^ , it would be only to„ 
the advantage of God, thine enemy (Perhaps Milton had in 
mind the passage in the Epistle to the Hebiews “ Since then the 
children are sharers in flesh and blood, he (Christ) also in like 
manner partakes of the same , that through death he might bring 
to naught him that had the power of death, that is the devil , and 
might delivei all them who, through fear of death, w^eie all their 
lifetime subject to bondage” (Hebrews //, 14-15) 

731 The while— in the meantime 

732 Ordained his drudge— 01 darned (to be) his drudge 
(slave; 

734 Ye both — Satan and Death [Cnf the passages in the 

Reoelation, prophesying God’s conquest over Satan and Death 
€ g And death and Hades w'-ere cast into the lake of fire this 
IS the second death, even the lake of fire ” (Revelation XX ^ 14) 
and, “ And death shall be no more ” (XXI , 4) “ And the Devil 

that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone < to 
be) tormented day and night for ever and ever” (Rev , XX ^ 10) 

735 Hellish Pest — Death (iP^i'/= plague like pestilence) 

736 These — supply, ‘ words ’ 
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737-8 So strange (is) th> outcry, and so stiange (are) the 
words (which) than mterposest 

738 My sudden hand — sudden may be (i) an adverb 
qualifying prevented — ‘ m') hand suddenly preventtd (from striking, 
by thy strange words) ^ or (2) anadj qualilying hand , — ‘ m> hast), 
or suddenly raised, hand being prevented (by thy words, from 
striking) ’ 

739 Spares — forbears (Satan means that Sm^s \\ords ha\e 
arrested his hand raised to strike, and so the arrested hand for 
bears to express in deeds (the blo\i he meant to give Death) what 
It intended to do iyiz , destroy Death) 

741 Doubie-formed— woman and serpent (650-3) 

743 First met — although I have never met thee befoie our 
present meeting 

743 Phantasm-phantom apparition 

744 I know thee not — Construction until I learn from 
from you who you are and who this phantom is, I do not know 
you at all , 2 <? , )Oii must explain who you are before 1 can know 
)Ou Portress — (feminine from of potte?) door-keeper 

749 At the assembly — viz , of the third pait of Heaven’s 
son’s” (angels), who conspired with Satan against God (692) 

750 Seraphim—see Note, Bk I, 129 

753 Dim thine eyes— dim (were) thine eyes 

756 Likest — very like most like 

757 Then shining — qualifies countenahce then, in contrast 
10 vSatan’s appearance “now,” wnth “glor) obscured ” {BA 1 , 594) 
A goddess armed— m apposition to “ I,” next line 

758 Out of thy head I sprung— Milton has adapted the 
legend of the birth of Athena (Minerva) from the head of Zeus 
(Jupitei) Zeus, suffenng great pain is his head, oidered He 
phaestus (Vulcan) to cleave his head open, and at once Athena, 
the goddess of wisdom, sprang forth fully giown and full) -armed, 
and was admitted to the assembb of the gods as the chief coun- 
sellor of her father The Greek legend was a symbolic way of 
saying that wisdom came perfect fiom the mind of God 

same way Milton, m his allegory, teaches that Sm came forth fully 
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founed fron the of S^tan — Satan’s sm being the specially 
intellectual sin of ambition and conspiracy 

759 All the host of heaven— Rather, that third part of 
the host which conspired with Satan (See Note, 692) 

759^63 they recoiled fraid at first, etc —an 

allegorical way of saying that when Satan first proposed rebellion 
against God, the angels who followed him weie horrified and 
afraid but, as they becanne familiar with the idea, they became 
attracted by it, until it became fair and reasonable even to those 
who at first were most opposed to it So, in geneial, the hist 
temptation or pioposal to do wrong appears dreadful to an inno- 
cent mind but if it is entertained and dwelt on, it becomes 
attractive, until it leads to the actual doing of the wrong 

760 A sign portentous— unanimous sign a sign fore- 
boding ill Familiar grown— it having giown familiar (to 
them) 

762 I pleased — I pleased the “ host of Heaven ” attached 
to Satan 

763 The ost averse — even those who at first were mosi 
opposed to me Thee chiefly— z ^ , (I vvon) thee (above all, 
especially) 

763 Who, full oft enamoured—who full oft viewing 
thyself m me (who was) thy perfect image, becamest enamoured 
(with me) y , Satan saw in Sin a perfect image of himself 

767 A growing burden— later born as Death (781) This 
allegoiy of Sin and Death seems to have been suggested by a 
passage in the Epistle of St James, which is an accurate history of 
sin in the human heart “ Each man is tempted when he is drawn 
away by his own lust, and enticed Then the lust, when it has 
conceived, beareth sm , and the sm, when it is full grown, brmgetb 
forth death’' (James, 7 , 14-13) Fnst Satan is dravvn away (from 
loyalty and obedience to God) by his own lust (his ambitious de- 
sires), and enticed (to rebellion) then his ambition produces the 
fully-grown and matured intention and act of rebellion, Sin and 
this sm ends m death, the natural consequence of sm, for “ The 
wages of sm is death” (Romans, VI, 2 j) 

767 W r rose — the war between Satan and his followers 
against the ar les of God under Michael (See Bk VI ) 
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768 Fields — battle fields battles 

769 For what could else^— foi \\hat else could ha\e 
happened ^ 2 e , the lesult was me\ liable 

770 Clear — undoubted decisive To our part — (wherem 
remained) to our part (i e ^ p^rt^ 

77 T The Empyrean —the highest heaven, supposed to be 
composed of pure fire see Notes, Bk 1 , 45 , and II , 1004 

772 Pitch— highest point (in other connections it ma> 

mean the lowest point , e g ^ ‘lowest pitch of m seiy’ 

774 I also — I (also fell) 

775 With charge to keep— This is the weak point m 
the allegory, for it seems unreasonable and meaningless that God 
should make Sin the guardian of the gate of Hell against the 
Devil ’ 

777 Pensive— sadly thoughtful 

780 Rueful— painful sorrowful 

781 This odious offspring — Death 

784 Nether shape— lower part of my shape, or body 

785 Inbred enemy — enem} bred in me, enemy produced 
by myself 

788 randishing — shaking threateningly 

788 Hell t rem bled— An example of what is called ‘ the 
pathetic fallacy, (? , the wayjn^wdiidaJlumamfedings„ara«atl^^ 
ed poetically to inanimate objec*‘s_(th^phrase memis, the fallacy 
or i]lusioh”’'bT feeling] Foi example, when we speak of the 
cruel sea, the a?igry wind, the frowning sky, the melancholy 
valley, we mean that the sea looks as if it were cruel, the wind 
roars and howls as if it were angry, the valley looks as a person 
would look if he were melancholy, etc — For other examples, 
see Bh I, 543, 11 , 554 (“Suspended Heir’), 994 (frighted 
deep”), 1028 

789 Resounded — here transitive, object (‘ Death ’ ’) , gener- 
ally intransitive 

792 All dismayed— qualifies mother 

794 Engendering with - having sexual connection with 

(intransitive verb) Rape— forcible sexual connection 

795 These yellm 0 sters— see Note, 654 
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797 Hourly bora —sins, individual acts of sin, are 
committed hourly by men, and all of them aie the product of 
sin, the evil principle 

798 List — choose wish 

801 Conscious terrors — teirors of which I am conscious 
In the same way, conscious guilt means guilt of which a person 
is conscious 

802 That — so that, in consequence Rest or inter is- 
Sion none I find — Cnf Isaiah^ LVII , 20 21 , But the wucked 
are like the troubled sea , for it cannot rest, and its waters cast 
up mire and dirt Theie is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked ” The allegory in lines 795 — 802, seems to refer to the 
trouble which a man’s actual sms cause him his wrong-doings 
haunt him, and their consequences constantly return upon him 
Sin is here the sinner personified, and the hell-hounds the sms he 
has committed Some editors, howevei ((?^, Keightly), interpret 
the yelling monsters as the “ mental torments which are the con 
sequences of sin, and they are said to be set on by Death (804)^ 
because the thought of death aggravates the sinner’s mental 
torments ” (See Note, 654 ) 

803 In opposition — opposite m both its senses — viz , 
over-against (place), and opposed, hostile 

804 Sets them on — urges them to persecute me (See 
Note, 802) 

807 His end with mine involved— 2 ^ , as death is the 
consequence of sin, when sin ceases death will cease also 

808 A bitter morsel, and his bane— because the destruc- 
tion of sin would mean the curse and destruction of death (Mor- 
sel — hf something bitten off a mouthful bane=a curse) 

809 That — mz the end of sm (807) Fate — the fallen 
angels attributed their fall to Fate, and here Sm attributes her 
dekmy to Fate, as if Fate w^ere a power higher than God Himself 

813 Tempered heavenly — heavenly tempered hardened 
and made in heaven (see Note, Bk 1 , 285 ethereal “temper”) 
Mortal dmt— deadly blow 

814 Save He, etc — Sam (except) is properly a preposition 
and should govern the objective case (‘ save Him ’) but here, 
followed by the nominative jt is a conjunction, and we must 
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read the sentence thus ‘ None can resist that mortal dint save 
(that) He who reigns above (can resist it ’) 

815 Subtle — cunning shrew d 

815-16 His lore soon learned — soon learned his lesson 
I e , recognised quickly that violence would not pay, but that 
flattery might His cunning shews itself in his language instead 
of ‘‘ Hell born and “ sight detestaVjie,” he now speaks of Death as 
my fair son, and Sm as Dear daughter Satan saw that he could 
have these two as his allies instead of foes, by means of flattery 
and courtesy 

816 Now milder — (qualifies fiend) being now milder or 
less enraged than he was Smooth — adj used as adverb, smooth- 
ly courteusly 

817 Dear daughter — the verb is (821) 817 — 821 

are in parenthesis Since— conjunction opening the subordinate 
sentence dependent on the principal, “ know, I come no enemy 
(821 — 2) ‘ since you claim me as your father, understand that 

I am not vour enemy ’ 

818 Pledge — Children are sometimes called ‘ the pledges 
of love ’ 

819 Dalliance — giving and taking of caresses love-play 

820 Through dire change— because of the dreadful 
change (follows sad to mention) 

825 Pretences— claims The word originally meant claims, 
whether false or true but in modern English it always means a 
false claim (“Armed m our just pretences ”=armed to defend 
our just claims) 

826 7 I go this uncouth errand sole— H go alone on 
this strange, unknown adventure ’ Uncouth — see Note, 1 407 
Errand, cognate object after go 

829 Unfounded deep— bottomless deep the abyss (Chaos) 
We use unfounded metaphorically now, e g, unfounded hopes 
The void immense — the huge empty spare (of Chaos) See 
Note, 1 406) 

830 Search — look for Quest — search (C;?/ * question') 
The word was used m mediseval lomances for a knightly adventure 
Cnf The Quest of the Holy Grail, in the Morte D ^Arthur, 
romances on King Arthur and his knights 

M — 17 
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830-1 A place foretold should be—a place foretold (that 
It) should be z <? , a place the existence of which was foretold 

831 By concurring signs — as is evident from signs which 
agree together Construction * and (which I conclude), by con- 
curring signs, (to be) ere now created ' 

833 Purlieus — borders, neighbourhood, suburbs, environs 
(old French, pur^ from, and aUe^ a going) 

833-4 And therein placed race, etc — 2 ^ ‘ and (to 
search) a race of upstart creatures placed therein L (placed^ participle 
qualifying race) 

“ 835 Our V c nt room — the place left vacant m Heaven 
by the expulsion of the rebel angels Though more re oved 
— though placed at a greater distance (from heaven) Remomd^ 
qualifies race 

836 Surch rged— over-filled 

837 Might hap to— might happen to (verb) Move 
ew broils — stir up new dissensions 

837-9 * I haste to know (whether) this, or aught {anything) 

more secret than this, be designed ' 

842 The bu om air — yielding, flexible, elastic air {Buxom 
IS from the Anglo Saxon b'dgafi^ to bow in modern English it 

eneially means lively and healthy, from the notion of moving 
about easily and with a springy step) 

842-3 Embalmed with odours— (the air) filled with 
odours like anything that is embalmed with spices 

843 There ye shall be fed— C??/ Psalm XLIX 14, 
“ Death shall feed on them 

847 F mi e— hunger lessed his aw— looked upon 
his belly as fortunate (inasmuch as it was destined to enjoy such 
plenty m that good hour) Maw— stoma.ch generally used of 
lower animals 

849 espake her sir —spoke to her sire 

850 y due — by right by (what is) due (to me) 

853 Ad ti te — see Notes, 436 and 646. 
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855 By Imng might— -The third edition of Fmadise Lost 
reads here wight ^ (‘ person ’) instead of might ^ a reading adopted 
by some editors 

856 To HiS commands above — to the commands of Him 
abo\e 

858 Tartarus — (see Note, 1 6g) — one of the regions of the 
Greek Hell, often used as a name for Hellas a whole Homer dis- 
tinguishes between Tartarus tHell) and Hades (the place of the 
dead) 

860 Inhabitant of heaven— (I being an) inhabitant or, 
(although I am an) inhabitant 

861 Here — t e , (to sit) here 

866 Whom follow ^ — whom (should I) follow (but thee) ^ 

868 The gods who live at ease— Either (i) the angels 
m bliss (see Note Bk 1 , 116), or (2) the gods of the heathen pan- 
theon, Milton speaking here m the language of his model epic 
poets of Greece and Rome Sm naturally adopts the Epicurean 
view of the gods, as dwelling m bliss m heaven, indifferent to 
h«man sufferings 

869 Voluptuous— m a luxurious, pleasure-loving, manner 

esee ns — is fitting for suitable to 

870 Without end — qualifies shall reign (868) 

871-2 The fatal key, sad instrument— $0 described 
because it opened the door of Hell and allowed Satan, and after- 
wards Sin and Death, to escape and imade our world 

873 Her bestial tram — the lower serpent-like part of her 
body (651) Tram means, lit anything dragged along so the 
hinder part of a dress or robe trailing on the ground, a line of 
vehicles, a number of followers here, the tail or lower parts of Sin 

874 Portcullis — a strong grating of iron or wood, common 
m old feudal castles, which could be let down from above by 
chains and pullies so as to protect the mam gate 

87 s Which, but herself, etc —which not any of the Stygian 
powers except herself This line is an allegory of the fact that it 
was only man^s own sin that gave the De\il and death power over 

an , and that if a man avoids sm, neither the devil nor all his 
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angels can open the gate of Hell to him to drag him in (Sfygmn 
— see Note, 1 506) 

877 — 885 The versification of these lines is to a great degree 
onomatopceic ^ ze , it expresses in the sounds of the \^ords and 
then arrangement, the sense The drawing up of the portcullis^ 
the sudden shooting of the bolts^ the flying open of the doors^ and 
the accompanying noise, are not only described but imitated by the 
laborious motion of the poetic feet, the sudden breaks in the vers- 
ification, the harsh and discordant sound of the words, heightened 
by the reiteration of the letter r , and then, when they aie thrown 
open once and for e’ver, the lines flow on with a majestic pomp 
and swell” For example notice — (i) 877 The intricate wards 
— the trisyllabic first foot expresses by its sound the slow motion 
(and clicking sound) of the great key turning in the lock (2) the 
rugged woi ds and jolting motion of 877-8 represent the jariing 
sound of the bolts and bars opening (3) 879 — the full-stop after 
unfastens creates a feeling of suspense in the reader’s mind , while 
the quick movement at the end of the line represents the sudden 
and unexpected opening of the doors (4) 880 883 note how 
the harsh- sounding words express the discordant noise of the 
opening gates 

877 Wards — the notches in the key corresponding to the 
intricate mechanism of the lock 

880 Impetuous recoil — violent spring-back Jarring — 
an onomatopoeic word 

881-2 On their hinges grate harsh thunder — Thunder 
is cognate object of grate Note how harsh sounding these woids 
are owing to the r and g sounds 

882 That — so that 

883 Erebus — Hell Erebus was a deity of Hades, in Greek 
mythology, son of Chaos and Darkness, and husband of Night but 
the term was often used for Hades itself 

885-888 A striking simile to indicate the immense width of 
the gates They were so wide that an army could pass through 
them m loose ordei and without drawing its wings in towards the 
main body 

885 That — which (relative), object of pass though With 
e tented wi gs— with the wings, (or troops on the extreme right 
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and left) spread out Bannered host — an arm} with its stan- 

dards 

886 Ensigns — standards 

887 In loose array — not close together — fai apart 

889 Redounding — overflowing the literal sense of the 

Latin redundo, to overflow 

LINES 890—1055 Satan’s journey through Chaos 
to the newly created world 

890—916 “ Every part of this description of the Deep of 

Chaos, as seen upwards from Hell gates, is minuteh studied and 
considered Altogether it would be difficult to quote a passage 
from any poet so iich in puiposel> accumulated perplexities, learn- 
ed and poetical, or in which such caie is taken, and so successfully, 
to compel the mind to a rackmgly intense conception of sheer 
Inconceivability ” (iMasson) 

891 The hoary Deep — Chaos called { (i) hf frost>, 
(2) white like frost, (3) old, from the white hair of age) because 
of Its immense antiquity, existing as it did before the creation of the 
\orld (See Lit? oduction IV , r and Bk 1 , 10 ) 

892 Illimitable without bound— an example of tauto- 
logy, as the two expressions mean the same — the first being Latin 
m derivation, the second Saxon The tautology, how^ever, is 
intentional for the sake of emphasis 

893 Without dimension— without length, height or 
breadth, the three dimensions of solid bodies The latter part of 
the line is again tautological, an explanation of without di? 7 ie?isio?i 

894 Tl e and place— the conception of time and place, 
as of length, breadth and height, belong to Cosmos ^ the ordered 
and created universe they are non-existent in Chaos, which is the 
utter absence of oraer and law 

894-6 Eldest Night and Chaos— personifications of 
Chaos Itself (For Eldest Night see Note, 150) They aie called 
ancestors of Nature because m the Creation-Story {Genesis I ) God 
is said to have cieated the Heavens and the Earth out of that 
which was “ waste and void ” (Chaos confusion), and darkness 
(“darkness was upon the face of the deep”) The Babylonian 
account of cieation is much the same, representing the world 
being made out of a welter of confusion and darkness 
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895-6 Hold etern 1 di.ndLTChj---Anarcky==mthoni rule 
(Greek an^ not, and arcM^ rule; Instead of saying Chaos and 
Night hold rule or sway, Milton fittingly says they hold (maintain) 
the utter absence of all rule and ordei 

897 And by confusion stand — maintain then position by 
means of confusion As Chaos is confusion, it can only exist m 
the complete absence of older 

898 Hot, Cold, Moist and Dry—the elementary qualities 
which were supposed by ancient philosophers to be joined in pairs 
in the four elements ^ fae being hot and dry, air being hot and 
moibt, water cold and moist, eaith cold and diy 

900 Their embryon atoms— According to the atomic 
theory, the universe is composed of an infinite numbei of atoms, 
of different shape and weight The various combinations of these 
formed all mateiial substances, and ‘ atoms ’ mean the 
atoms which go to form then substances Embry on—did] of 
embryo, the ludimentary, first stage of any groi^th 

901 Of each his faction— of the faction of each {i e , of 
each of the “ four champions Their several clans— their 
respective groups or families 

902 Light- armed or heavy — comparing the atoms to the 
Greek light-armed troops, and heavy armed troops (or hophtes) 

904 Barca Cyrene — Greek colonial cities m Lybia, 
North Africa, between Alexandria and Carthage They are near 
the Lybian desert, the sands of which are constantly shifted and 
blown about by the winds 

905 Levied — (i) Lit raised (French, kver^ to laise or 
lift up) (2) metaphorically, “laised” in the sense of collect- 
ing and organised troops, hence called a levy ” The word here 
combines both meanings, the sands being literally raised or 
lifted up in the air by the winds, and metaphorically “raised” or 
collected and employed by the winds as allied troops, because 
the sand blown by the wind makes its force heavier 

905-6 And poise Their lighter wings— (infinitive 
governed, like to side, by levied) heie means to add weight to 
(Old French, poisei, to weigh) The light wings of the wind are 
rendered heavier, and so more destructive, by the sand they hold 
m suspense 
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906 7 To whom moment — He {z e , that champion,’^ 

898) to whom these (the atoms) most adheie, rules (tor; a moment 

907 Chaos umpire sits — Chaos sits as umpire or arbiter 
between the warring “ champions and their atoms 

908 9 The fray by which he reigns— Chaos rules onl\ 
because these elements are constantly at war, and so it is to his 
mteiest to “ moie embroil the fray,’’ to stir up greater strife 

910 II Ne t him all — next m authorit} to Chaos, as 
high arbitei, Chance governes ever} thing 

91 1 The womb of Nature, etc — the origin from which 
Nature (the ordered universe) sprang, and the end to which she 
may return Milton means that the world will perhaps finall} 
dissolve into the Chaos from which it originally was created 

912 14 Of neither sea, etc — te ^ (this wild abyss com- 
posed) of neither sea, etc — Milton means that Chaos is not made 
up of the four distinct elements — water (sea)^ earth (short. ), att 
and fire — but only of their potential causes, a confused mixture 
withouc any law or order, and m continual war, not harmony, 
with each other 

915-16 Unless the Almighty Maker, etc —though the 
Creator may use them as the mysterious second causes in the 
creation of new worlds 

913 Pregnant — potential 

916 His dark materials, etc — ,to be) his mysterious 
materials for the creation of 

917 Into this wild Abyss — Repeated from 1 910, after the 
long qualifying sentence, for the sake of clearnes The phrase 
goes with looked (918), and not with the next succeeding verb 
stood so the sentence might be re-arranged thus— ‘ the wary Fiend 
stood on the brink of Hell and looked awhile into this wild abyss * ^ 
or, stood and looked may be taken as equivalent to standings looked 

918 Looked awhile— “ The sentence begins at 1 910, but 
the poet artfully seems to be doing what he describes like Satan, 
on the brink of Chaos, he seems to ponder before launching 
forth ” 

919 Pondering— considering weighing (literal meaning) 

in his mind Frith — or firth, a narrow gulf or inlet of the sea 
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920 Pealed—filled with loud sounds To is usually 
an intransitive verb, meaning to ‘sound loudly ’ the bells 
pealed forth) here it is transitive 

922 Bellona — the goddess of war, variously desciibed as 
the sister, daughter, or wife, of the god of wai, Mais 

923 Battering engines — batteung-rams, which were heavy 
beams of wood bound with iron or brass, which weie swung with 
great force against the walls and gates of besieged towns Bent 
—directed aimed Tor se — to level to the ground (erase) 

924 Or less than — (nor was his ear less pealed with noises) 
than Frame — structure 

925 These elements— the elements that make up the 
universe 

926 Her a le — An axle is the pm or rod on which a body 
(e g, a. wheel) turns so, the fixed rod supposed to support the 
earth 

927 Steadfast earth — According to the Ptolemaic astro-^ 
nomy (see Introduction)^ the earth w^as the fixed and motionless 
centre round which the sun, moon, planets and stars 1 evolved 
Sail-broad vans — fans 01 wings as broad as the sail of a great 
ship 

929 Spurns — kicks off from 

932 A vast vacuity — a great space of emptiness where 
his wings found no support (Milton seems to have anticipated 
what modern seroplanists call “ pockets ” in the air — spaces where 
the air is rarer, and dangerous to flight) All unawares — taken 
altogether by surprise 

933 HlS pennons vai — his useless wings Pennons is 
Milton^s spelling of “pinions,’^ wings a pennon in ordinary 
English means a small flag Plumb down— straight down 
perpendicular as a plumb line, which is a piece of string to which 
a piece of lead (Latin, plumhuni) is attached, used to test whether 
a wall, etc , is perpendicular 

934 Fatho — The measure used in taking soundings at 
sea to find out the depth, = six feet The plural is ‘ fathoms,’ but 
the singular form is generally kept in quoting measurements, as 
here 
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935 By ill chance — ///, te , fiom the human point of view 
for but for this “strong lebuff^’ Satan might never have reached 
this world and ruined it 

936 Rebuff — unexpected and sudden check (The “ tumul- 
tuous cloud was rising lapidly upwards and so stopped Satan’s 
fall) 

937 Instinct — inflamed opposite of ‘ extinct ’ (put out) 
Nitre — saltpetre, an element in gunpowder 

938 Stayed— having been checked 

939 Quenched in a boggy Syrtis— submerged in a soft 

quicksand Quenched qualifies Satan, not ///n' as some have it , 
and the woid, which is general!) used of extinguishing fiie, is 
suitable as applied to Satan, who is described in I 1013 as “a 
pyramid of fire” = name of a quicksand in Africa, 

often mentioned m classical vviitmgs heie it is used as a common 
noun for quicksand , Cnf the use oi Alp vaX 620 

940 Nigh foundered — nearly sunk, like a ship To 
• founder ’ in nautical language means to sink , e g ^ ^ The steamer 
foundered’ (In Bk I, 204, “night-foundeied ” has a different 
meaning) Fares — journejs (C/// “farewell, which means, ‘may 
you journey well,’ or have a good jojrne> ) 

941 Crude consistence — badly mixed substance (“ neither 
sea nor good dry land,” 939-40) Crude ^ht raw, uncooked so, 
ill-arranged, unrefined) 

942 Behoves him now both oar and sail— it is neces- 
sary for him now^ to use both oars and sails , ^ , to use exery 
possible means of getting on, to proceed wutb might and mam 
This is the tianslation of a Latin idiom The ancient xessels, 
like the Roman triremes, had both oars and sails sometimes they 
were rowed along, sometimes they sailed, but when great speed 
■was required, both the oars and sails weie used togethor 

943 Gryphon— or gnflfin, a fabulous monster with the head 
and wings of an eagle, and the body and legs of a lion 

944 With winged course— re means literally a ‘ run- 
ning’ (Latin, cufro, cursmi, to mn) , so the phrase implies that 
the gryphon proceeded with both wings and legs — half running and 
half flying, thus keeping up the idiom of “ oar and sail ” 
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945 Arimaspian — Herodotus, the Greek historian, and 
Pliny, the Roman writer, both describe the Arimaspians as a one- 
eyed people of Scythia who, fond of adorning their hair, used to 
steal gold at the risk of their lives from treasures guarded by 
gryphons 

948 950 These lines are onomatopoeic The difficulty, and 
interruptions and struggles of Satan’s course through Chaos 
are well imitated by the number of rough and heavy monosyl- 
lables, and the pauses required in reading them ” Cnf 1 621 

951 Hubbub — an onomatopoeic word for a confused noise 

953 Hollow dark — dark hollow (space of Chaos) (See 
Note, 1 406) 

956 Nether ost Abyss — lowest bottomless pit Chaos 

957 Of whom to ask—fiom whom he might ask 

959 ordering on light— 2 e , the part of Chaos close to 

the confines of Heaven Straight — straightway immediately 

960 Chaos — the word is used in the poem in two senses 

(i) the region of Chaos , (2) the supposed luler of Chaos, who ^ 
simply Chaos, in the first sense, personified Dark pavilion — 
Oif Fsalm XVIII ^ ii — ‘‘He made daikness his hiding place, 
his pavilion round about him ” ‘ Pavilion ’ = a large tent 

961 Wasteful deep — Chaos, called wasteful inW 

of waste or useless matter 

962 Sable-vested Night — Night m hei black garments 
Night is called Eldest of things for the reason explained in Note, 
1 894 See Note, 1 180 

963 Consort of his reign — his queen The wife (or 
husband) of a reigning monarch is called his (or her) consort eg, 
Prince Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria, was never called 
king, but Prince Consort 

964-967 Milton gives Chaos a queen (Night), and a body of 
courtiers or counsellors, most suitable to him Orcus and Ades 
(generally spelt Hades) are respectively the Latin and Greek names 
of one deity, Pluto, the god of the infernal regions Hades also 
meant the//a^r^ of the dead Milton makes them here two separate 
persons Demogorgon — a mysterious infernal deity, describ- 
ed as the ancestor of all the gods and father of the earth, whose 
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“name” was “ dreaded ' because the \er} pronunciation of it m 
incantatious was supposed to produce tenible magical effects 
(Note “ the d 7 eaded name of Demoj go ? whose 
name is dreaded Rumour, Chance, Tumult, Confusion and 
Discord, all explain themselves The first four are said to be “ ail 
tmbroiledf t e ^ all quarrelling and fighting together, a fit state for 
counsellors of Chaos and discord has a thomand zarious mouths^ 
i e , strife expresses itself in many disagreements and contradictor} 
statements 

968 To whom — To scan this line to ivkom must be pro- 
nounced as one long s} liable Thus — (spoke) thus 

970 I come no spy — I do not come as a sp} 

972 Secrets— secret lecesses By constraint — of neces- 
sity 

973 Wanderings — wandeung (through! The \erb is pro- 
perl} intransiti\e, but is usea here tiansiti\el>, with desert as 
object As — because 

976 What readiest path leads where— which path 
ieads the most readily (quickh) to wheie t e ^ which is the short- 
est way to where 

977 Confine with— bordei on is along the confines of 

977-80 ‘ Or, if (there is) some othei place (which), won from 

your dominion, the ethereal king (has) lately taken pos^esmn of 
I tiavel (through) this profound (in order) to arrive thither' 

977 Some other place — le ^ other than Heaven, viz ^ the 
new world 

978 From your dominion won — The world was created 
Out of Chaos The Ethereal King— God see Note, Bk 1 , 45 

979 Possesses lately — has come into possession of re- 
cently 

980 This profound — Chaos profound is the Latin word 
for the Saxon ' deep ’ For Milton’s use of adjectives as nouns, see 
Note, 1 406 

981 Directed — my course directed te^ your direction 
of my course (Equivalent to, If you direct my course, your 
direction of my course will bring no mean recompense) The 
recompense Satan explainb m the next line — viz , the recovery to 
Chaos of the new world stolen from it 
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982 ehoof — advantage 

982-986 ‘ If I, (after having) expelled from it all usurpation, 

reduce that legion lost (to you) to its original darkness and (to) 
your sway, which is (the object of) my present journey, and once 
more erect tuere the standard of ancient Night ^ 

983 Usurpation — abs<-ract for concrete, for it would be the 
usurpers, or those guilty of ‘ usurpation,’ that Satan i^ould expel 
Chaos regarded man, who inhabited the universe which had been 
made out of part of his realm, as a usurper 

984 Her — its feminine, because region in Latin (regio) is 
feminine 

985 Which IS my present journey— which f)iz , the 
reduction of the world to its original darkness and the sway of 
Chaos) is the object of my journey, or the effect which will result 
from my journey An example of the putting of the cause for the 
effect 

988 The Anarch — ht the “ No ruler,” from anarchy, 
without rule’ (Greek without, and archi^ rule) as monarch 

means ‘ sole-ruler,’ from monarchy, ‘ sole-rule,’ or the rule of oner 
Milton fittingly calls Chaos, who is the ruler of anarchy, the 
Anarch — the author of confusion, or (as the Master of Cere- 
monies in some old English revels was called) the Lord of 
Misrule 

989 With faltering speech, etc —Chaos, the Anarch, 
the author of confusion, naturally speaks in a confused mannei 
Incomposed — we say nmv “ discomposed ” 2 <? , troubled, com- 
posed, the opposite to ‘‘ composed ” (calm) 

990 I know — know has two objects, thee^ and the noun 
sentence who thou art 

992 Made head against— offered resistance to Though 
overthrown — 2 e , ‘ who made head against Heaven’s King {for 
a time) though {ultimately he was) overthrown ’ 

994 The frighted Deep — another example of pathetic 
fallacy see Note, 1 788 

996 Confusion worse confounded— utter, hopeless con- 
fusion A pleonastic expression, like Shakespeare’s “ make 
assurance doubly sure ” 
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998 My frontiers — the borders of Chaos near Hea\eii 
998-1000 The construction ma> be taken m two ^\a}s fi) 
If a comma be placed after fesidence^ and if all I can will ^erve be 
taken as parenthetical with a comma after serve ^ so to defend is 
a final clause showing the purpose of the Anarch’s residence upon 
his frontiers The sentence will then run thus “ I upon m) 
frontiers here keep residence, (in ordei that) so e ^ by so doin^) 

I may defend that little (of my dominions) that is left, if all I can 
(do) will serve (to defend it) ” The parenthetical clause expresses 
a doubt as to whether all he can do will be of any use in defend- 
ing the remains of his empire (2) The sentence, however, is 
usually printed with a semi-colon after residence^ and no comma 

serve In this case to defend goes with i>erve^so must be 
explained as before, but it is now redundant and ambiguous 
The sentence will now run — I upon my frontiers here keep resi- 
dence (in order to defend my realms) , if all I can (do) “ so ’ to 
defend the little (of my realms') which is left, will serve ” It will be 
noticed that, in this case, a clause has to be supplied to indicate the 
purpose of Chaos m keeping residence on his frontiers — No i 
seems the simpler and better interpretation 

1000 If all I can — if all I can (do) if all that is in my 
powder 

1001 Encroached — agrees with that littie (1000), or do- 
minion, or realm, understood Your intestine broils— > our 
internal dissensions le^ the wais m heaven betw^een the rebel 
angels and God’s angels The eail> editions of Pa 7 adise Lost read 
our instead oiyour your w^as substituted by Pearce Your certain- 
ly gives better sense If our is kept. Chaos must have included 
himself amongst the heavenly beings, or else have been so confused 
as to think that the disorder to which he owed his pow er (1 909) 
really enfeebled it 

1002 Sceptre — rule authority First, Hell — As Hell is 
a subject without a verb, we must supply some such verb as ‘ was 
created,’ or ‘ was stolen from my lealm ’ Milton conceives of 
Hell as a part of Chaos annexed by God, and prepared specially as 
a dungeon for the rebel angels Similarly, in Bk VII, 210 — 421, 
he describes the creation of the w^orld as another tract taken 
out of Chaos and prepaied as a habitation for man So Chaos 
complains that his ancient realm has been “ encroached on ” in 
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these two ways, beneath and above Similarly in 1004-5, must 
supply the same sort of verb , ‘ Now lately Heaven and Earth, etc , 
(have been taken out of my dominions) ^ 

1004 Heaven and Earth — the universe Cnf Genesis, 1 1 , 
“ In the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth ’’ 
Heaven in this case means the sky, and must be carefully distin- 
guished from Heaven in I 1006, where it means the Empyrean, 
the abode of God and his angels Heaven and Earth, % e , the 
world or mundane universe, are conceived of as hanging from 
Heaven (the Empyrean) in a golden chain (1051) 

1005 Hu g — passive participle, qualifying and 

and earth Linked m a golden chain — see 1 1051 Perhaps 
Milton got this idea from Homer, who says Zeus (Jupiter) could 
draw the earth and sea, with gods and men and the whole universe, 
up to him with a golden chain, while they could not draw him 
down 

1006 To th t side He ven — at that side (of) Heaven 
He indicates the position of the new world Fro whe ce — 
the fronts is redundant 

1007 You have not far— supply ‘ to go ’ 

1008 So much the nearer danger— you have all the 
•shorter distance to go to leach you dangerous destination 

1009 Speed — may you speed’ 2^, may you succeed in 
your attempt Cnf the phrase, ‘ to wish one God-speed, or 
good-speed * 

loii His se should find a shore — te, that he would 
find a shore to the sea he had been travelling over 

1013 Like a pyramid of fire — A pyramid (derived from 
the Greek pur, fire) is a solid body with triangular sides meeting 
upwards in a point or apex, and a square base The pyra- 
mids of Egypt are royal tombs built in this shape Satan’s 
appeal ance as 2^ pyramid of dre suggests a comet, with the head 
or nucleus pointing upwards, and the luminous tail spreading 
out behind fan-shaped ‘‘ To take in the full meaning of this 
magnificent similitude, we must imagine ourselves in Chaos, and 
a vast luminous body rising upward, near the place where we 
are, so swiftly as to appear a continued track of light, and 
lessening to the view according to the increase of the distance. 
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till It ends in a point and then disappears , and all this must be 
supposed to strike our e>e at one instant ’ {Beaffie} 

10 16 eset — pressed hard surrounded as all sides 

1017 Argo — the famous ship m which Jason and his 
companions (clience called the Argonauts) sailed to Colchis 
to fetch the golden fleece On their wa} the> passed through 
the straits of Constantinople, oi the Bosphorus (the * ford of 
oxen, or ‘ ox ford ’j? so called because it was narrow enough 
to allow oxen to swim across The Bosphorus joins the Euxme, 
or Black Sea and the Propontis, and near the Black Sea 
entrance, there were tw^o rocks which were so close to each other, 
that, to sailoxs approaching the channel between them, they 
seemed to “ justle ” each other , hence their name, Symplegades, 
which Milton translates the ‘‘justling rocks” Fiom this arose 
the legend that these rocks were alwajs moving to and from 
each other, charging at each othei like knights jousting , and 
any ship that was not quick enough to get through while they 
were apart, was crushed to pieces when^they met ( Justlmg is 
a form of ‘ jostling,’ meaning pushing rudely against, crowding 
from the same root as joustj to charge together on horseback, 
as at tournaments) 

1019-20 Ulysses— Ulysses or Odysseus, the hero of the 
Odyssey In his wanderings he had to pass the dangerous channel 
(straits of Messina) between Scylla and Charybdis (See Note, 

1 660) Scylla IS sometimes described as a whirlpool, and 
sometimes as dangerous rocks 

1019 Larboard — A nautical term, meaning on the left- 
hand side, ‘ starboard ’ meaning on the iight-hand When Ulysses 
sailed through the strait, Charybdis (which is the whirl-pool on the 
.Sfcilian side) must have been on his rigkf hand , so we must 
take larboard with Ulysses and not with shunned, % e , Ulysses, by 
steering his ships on the larboard (to the left), shunned Charyb- 
dis (on the right) 

1020 The other whirlpool — Scylla 

1021-22 The emphatic repetition of the words difficulty and 
labour^ emphasises the arduousness and laboriousness of Satan’s 
progress The unusual position of the pronoun m the nominative 
case at the end of the line (1022, he\ makes it emphatic — Even 
Me (Satan), found labour and difficulty. 
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1023 He once past — nominative absolute equivalent to, 

‘ when once he had passed ’ The sentence may be read thus — 

‘ But when once ne had passed (that way), not long after when 
(namely) man fell, there was a strange alteration ’ 

1024 Amai — with all their might 

1026 A bro d and beaten way — the making of this road 
from Hell through Chaos to the World is described m X ^ 
282—323 

1027 T ely endured — another example of pathetic 
fallacy see Note, 1 786 

1029 The utmost orb — the outermost sphere or shell, the 
“ Primum Mobile, which enclosed the whole mundane universe 
(See Introduction IV, 1 ) 

1030 Spirits perverse — the devils, who aie perverted 
angels 

1032 Mort Is e cept who — (all) mortals except (those) 
whom 

1038 Chaos to retire — Chaos (begins) to retire 

1039 Her outmost works —her (Natuie's) outworks , for- 
tifications outside the mam wall 

1044 With tumult less, etc — 2 ^ , as Chaos is more and 
more conquered by Nature it e , Cosmos, the ordered universe), 
there is less tumult in it and more order 

1041 And now — soon, presently First Satan experiences 
less toil, and then, later, actual ease m going 

1042 Wafts— floats Dubious light— dim light, twi- 
light the light of the distant heaven dimly illuminating the dark- 
ness of this pait of Chaos 

10434 Holds, the port — reaches, enters the harbour. 
Though shrouds and tackle torn— though (her) shrouds (2 e ^ 
sails) and tackle (2 e , rigging, ropes) (are) torn Though refers to 
gladly the ship is glad when she reaches the harbour, although she 
is damaged (Note the pathetic fallacy) 

1045 Weighs his spread wi gs — hovers, le, spreads out 
his wings evenly as a bird does when hanging motionless m the air. 
At leisure — (being) at leisure 
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1047 The empyreal Heaven—see Note, I 1004, and 
771 also 1,45 

1048 Undetermined square or round— O^hether it is) 
square or round (is) undeterncimed i e , we do not know whether 
it IS square or round Pei haps this means that Satan could not see, 
from where he was, whether heaven was square or round or it ma> 
be that this is an aside of Milton’s, that no one knows what its shape 
was The former seems the likelier meaning In jRev , XFI, 16 it is 
clearly suxd ot the New Jerusalem, which the seer saw “ coming 
down from* 'God out of Heaven,” — “The city lieth four-square, 
and the length thereof is as great as the breadth the length and 
the breadth and the height thereof are equal” (2 <? , it was a cube) 
but the New Jerusalem is not to be identified with Heaven, but 
rather symbolises a new^ and transformed earth indeed it is dis- 
tinctly stated that it came down “ ouf of Heave?i ” As Heaven is 
unbounded, it cannot be said to have a figure at all 

1049-50 Opal towers living sapphire— The opal is 
a precious stone showing remarkable changes of colour when 
turned in different lights The sapphire is a gem of a brilliant blue 
colour Livmg—lively, vivid, intense, bright Miltongets his idea 
ot the towers and walls of Heaven being made of precious stones, 
from the description of the New Jerusalem (popularly identified 
with Heaven) m the Revelation (Rev , XXI) “ The building of 
the w^all thereof was jasper the foundations of the v^all of the 
city were adorned with all manner of precious stones The first 
foundation was jasper , the second, sapphire , the third, chalce- 
dony , the fourth, emeiald , the fifth, sardonix , the sixth, sardius , 
the seventh, chrysolite , the eighth, beryl , the ninth, topaz , the 
tenth, chiysoprase the eleventh, jacinth , the twelfth, amethyst 
Apd the twelve gates were twelve pearls each one of the 
several gates was of one pearl and the street of the city was pure 
gold, as It were transparent glass ” (Rev , XXI ^ 18-21) Sapphiit 
IS specially mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel m his vision of God’s 
glory, as the colour of the throne of God, probably because 
sapphire is the colour of the sky “ And above the firmament that 
was over their heads was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance 
of a sapphire stone ” {Euk , /, 26) 

1050 Once his native seat— (refers to “ the Empyreal 
Heaven,” 1 1047) which was once his native dwelling-place, his 
home 
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1051 F st by — close to Heaven Golden chai —see 
Note, 1 1005 

1052 This pe d nt World — this World is not the earth 
alone, but the whole universe^ including the sun, moon, planets and 
stars (seel 1004) As explained in the Introduction (IV i ), this 
must be conceived of an immense sphere (the pnmum mobile)^ 
containing nine othei spheres, one within the other, with the 
earth as the core or centre This universe, scooped out of Chaos, 
hangs in a golden chain from the Empyrean, the true Hea^/ a , and 
the infinite extent of the latter can be imagined when Milton 
says that, by the side of the universe, Heaven looked like the 
moon compared to a star of smallest magnitude, when Satan 
viewed it at an immense distance in Chaos {Fen^ant — hanging) 

bigness as star — t e , from that tremendous distance it 
looked to be m size about as big as the smallest star seen close to 
the moon 

1053 Of s allest agnitude — Astronomers classify the 
stars according to the brightness of their appearance in the sky, the 
brightest being called stars of the first magnitude, the next brightest 
of the second magnitude, and so on Of course the brightness of 
a star as seen from the earth may be due to its nearness to us, andT 
not to its size , so that the term ‘ magnitude ’ does not refer to the 
actual size of the stars, but to their appearance A star of the 
first magnitude may thus be really smaller m size and importance 
than one of the smallest magnitude A star of smallest magm- 
tudef then, means one of the dimmest looking, smallest looking 
stars 

1054 Full fr Ught — fully laden full {Fraught^ 
with * freight 

1055 Accursed—cursed by God hateful In cursed 
hour — an hour cursed because it brought rum to mankind He 
hies — hastens 
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Q It has been remarked that one of the characteristic 
beauties of Milton’s style consists m the excellence of the similes 
by which he conveys his meaning Enumerate some of the famous 
similes to be found in the first Book of Paradise Lost 

A — (i) Lines 200 — 8, where Satan’s huge size is compared 
to that of a leviathan 

(2) Lines 285 — 91, where Milton compares Satan’s shield 
to the moon seen through the magnifying medium 
of a telescope 

(3) Lines 302 — 7, where Satan’s followers lying insen- 

sible in the fiery lake, are compared to autumnal 
leaves and to sedges floating on the Red Sea 

(4) Lines 338 — 46, where the angels on wing are likened 
to a swarm of locusts 

(5) Lines 351—55, where the fallen angels alighting on 

the firm brimstone and forming themselves into 
squadrons, are compared to the Barbarian hordes 
when they poured down from Northern Europe upon 
the provinces of the Roman Empire 

(6) Lines 575 — 87, where the famous armies of the 

world are compared to the infernal host 

(7) Lines 594—99, where the faded glory ot Satan is 
compared to the morning sun seen through an 
atmosphere filled with mist, or when darkened by 
an eclipse 

(8) Lines 612 — 15 These lines contain a very beautiful 

simile They represent the majestic stature and 
withered glory of the angels , and the latter with 
great propriety, since their lustre was 1 paired by 
thunder, as well as that of the trees m the simile , 
and besides, the blasted heath — gives us some idea 
of the singed burning soil on which the fallen angels 
weie standing 
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(9) Line§ 768 — 75, where the crowding of the fallen 
angels into Pandemonium, is compared to bees m the 
spring time 

Q. — Give a few instances of the “ Latinism^ ” to be found 
m the first Book of Paradise Lost 

A. — (a>) Line 90 — ‘‘ Now misery hath 

joined thee with me, an ellipsis, in the style of 
Latin poetry 

(h) Line 335 — Nor did they not percewe'‘\ a Latin 
and emphatic form of expression for “ they per- 
ceived ” Here we have a double instance of what 
IS called the double negative , the second negative 
combines with the verb ‘not perceive,’ to produce 
the positive meaning 

(c) Line 384 — “ Gods adored ’’—means as gods adored ; 

the omission of as before ‘ gods ’ is a Latmism 

(d) Line 507 — “were long to tell”, the use of the 

indicative for the conditional form is in accord- 
ance with Greek and Latin idiom 

(e) Line 736 — “ Gave to lule” — meaning, gave peimis- 

Sion to rule Milton here, and elsewhere, uses 
the infinitive as a substantive m imitation of 
Latin idiom 

I (f) Some words such as abject, affront, admire, events 

I mortal, horrid, are also used by Milton m a 

1 Latin sense (For the meanings of these words, 

^ see the notes on the text) 

Q. — Discuss the propnetj' of Milton’s use of Pagan my- 
thology in his Paradise Lost^ Enumerate the chief deities whom 
Milton has introduced into the first Book of the Paradise Lost 

A — Milton’s use of Pagan mythology has often been object- 
ed to as inconsistent with his reverence for the true belief 
and the Book of God But Milton never introduces the heathen 
gods except as tributaries and captives His Dagon falls down 
before Jehovah He has preserved m his poetry, as m a vast 
museum and not m a temple, the images of the fallen deities, with 
the word “ idols ” labelled on them , — objects not of belief or 
reverence, but of curiosity or poetic interest 
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The chief heathen deities are — Moloch^ the deity of the 
Ammonites , Chemos^ the deity of the Moabites , Tkammuz, the 
Syrian deity , Dagon, the deity of Palestine , Baahm and 
Ashtmofh^ worshipped in Syria , w orshipped at Damascus ? 

Behalf an impersonation of profligacy and atheism 

Q — What is the first Book of Paradise Lost concerned 
with ^ Describe the events that took place in heaven prior to the 
point where the poem opens 

A — The first Book is concerned with the doings of Satan 
in Hell Satan w^as one of the foremost of the heavenly angels, 
af not the first of them all Great w^as his power, and high his 
place, in the kingdom of God, but his ambition was greater still 
Conceiving a violent envy against the Messiah, Whom God declared 
His heir and viceregent m all things, he rebelled against the 
Supreme Being, and by seduction won over to his side one- 
third of the inhabitants of Heaven After a terrible battle which 
lasted three days, he was defeated by the single prowess of the 
Messiah, and was cast wuth all his wucked crew into Hell, wherSt' 
he, with his follow^ers, lay senseless for nine days and nights 
nTheir waking up is the point at w^hich the story of the poem 

opens 

Q — Give in modern speech the meaning of the words m 
Italics m the following passages — 

(1) Have ye chosen this place after the tod of battle 

to repose your w^eaned virtue ^ 

(2) His face deep scars of thunder had tfiirent-Md 

(3) Let none admire that riches grow in hell 

A. — See notes on the text 

Q —Explain the allusions in the following passages -- 

(a) That small infantry warred on by cranes 

(b) Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemam with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia 

(c) That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos 

(^d) A leper once he lost and gamed a king, 

A —See notes on the text 
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Q — Write what you know of Milton’s cosmolog}, or 
theory of the universe ^ What makes Milton adopt the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy ^ 

A — Geneially speaking,” says Richard Garnett, “ it may 
be said that Milton’s conception of the universe is Ptolemaic, 
that for him sun and moon and planets revolve round the central 
earth, rapt by the revolution of the crystal spheres in which,, 
sphere enveloping sphere, they are successively located But 
the light which had broken m upon him from the discoveries 
of Galileo has led him to introduce features not irreconcilable 
with the solai centie and ethereal infinity of Copernicus so 
that the poet would expect the effective permanence of his work 
in the imagination of the world, whether Ptolemy or Copernicus 
should prevail Milton’s inclination as a thinker is evidently 
towards the Copermcan theory, but he saw that the Ptolemaic, 
however inferior in sublimity, was better adapted to the puipose 
of a poem requiring a definite theatre of action 

— Offer any remarks that you can on the Exordium of 
the poem 

A. — The lines in which Milton has proposed the subject 6f 
this poem — “ Of mav!s first disobedience &:c , are perhaps as 
plain, simple and unadorned, as any of the whole poem, m 
which particular the author has conformed himself to the example 
of Homer and the precept of Horace His invocation to a work 
which turns in a great measure upon the creation of the wwld, 
IS very properly made to the Muse who inspired Moses m those 
books from whence the author drew his subject, and to the 
Holy Spirit who is therein represented as operating after a 
particular manner m the first production of Nature This whole 
Exordium rises very happily into noble language and sentiment, 
and the transition to the fable is exquisitely beautiful and 
natural 

Q — Refer to any passages that seem to be characterised 
by poetic invention, (b) sublimity, (c) picturesque description 

A. — (a) (i) The passage describing the fall of Satan (IL 

50—53) 

(2) Milton’s description of Hell (11 60 — 69) 

(b) The passage m which Satan’s person is described* 
(11 589 ef seq ) 
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(c) (i) The desciiption of the land when Satan alights 
(11 227 237) 

(2) The description of the banners, arms, and march- 
ing of the infernal host (11 544 551) 

Q — Comment on Milton’s use of the pronoun “ its ’ m 
Paradise Lost 

A — Milton seldom uses the pronoun its and has onl) 
used It once m the first Book of the Paradise Lost, and onl> 
three times in the whole range of his poetic writings His aver- 
sion to Its use can be readil} explained by the fact that the 
word was newly introduced into the English language m his 
time when his was the form of both the masculine and neuter 
possessive singular The present form began to be generall} 
adopted in the age of Dr^den, Milton’s immediate successor 

Q — Give a brief general description of the characters intro- 
duced by Milton into his Paradise Lost 

A — If we examine the characters introduced by Milton into 
his Paradise Lost (Book I), we shall find that he has introduced 
into his poem all the variety his fable was capable of admitting 
Most of his characters he outside the realm of Nature, and were 
created entirely by his own imagination 

His spirits are unlike those of most other writers His fiends, 
m particular, are wonderful creations They are not metaphysical 
abstractions They are not wicked en They are not ugly 
beasts Their characters are, like their forms, arked by a certain 
dim resemblance to those of men, but exaggerated to gigantic 
dimensions, and veiled m mysterious gloom 

Q. — How far is Milton indebted to Scripture for the treatment 
of his story in Paradise Lost ^ 

A — Paradise Lost is, m short, a poetical representation, on 
the authority of hints from the Book of Genesis, of the historical 
connection between Human Time and Aboriginal or Eternal 
Infinity, or between our created world and the immeasurable and 
inconceivable universe of Pre-human Existence Milton has told 
the story of creation m the very words of Scripture What he has 
added is so little incongruous with his original, that it would be 
difficult for the readers to discriminate m recollection, the part 
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they have derived from Moses from that which they have added 
from th e paraphrast In Genesis it is the serpent who tempts 
Eve, in virtue of his natural wiliness In Milton it is Satan who 
has enteied into the body of a serpent and supplied the intelli- 
gence Again, It IS Milton and not Moses who makes the serpent 
pluck and eat the first apple from the tree of knowledge 

Q — Write a brief note on the political interest of Paradise 
Lost 

A — The Heaven of Milton is a republic under the sway of 
infinite goodness But it is a republic in which mob law and 
universal suffrage are unknown, in which the Universal Lordship 
of God insists on righteous order Beneath God's rule, though 
there are orders and degrees, all are equal and free God's is 
by no means an oppiessive and tyrannical rule of irresponsible 
force 

Milton’s Hell is aristocratic, or rather it is the picture of a 
state under an imperial tyrant (Satan), who has collected a servile 
court around him Satan is a counterpart of Charles I and 
Beel/ebub of Strafford, 

Q — In what kind of verse is Paradise Lost written ^ Remark 
upon its versification 

A. — ^Paradise Lost' is written in blank verse, the unrhymed 
metre of five accents and ten syllables, first used by Surrey in his 
translation of the Fourth Book of the ^neid It is Iambic 
Pentameter m form 2 ^ , it consists of five iambuses, each iambus 
consisting of one short and one long syllable 

The versification of '‘^Paradise Lost" is exceedingly simple 
The blank verse, which Milton was the first to adopt for epic 
poetry, is the nearest approach to piose which still can claim the 
name of verse It is a matter of great praise that in Milton's hands 
It does not become trivial and weak , but this is due more to the 
matter it conveys than to its intrinsic rhythmical beauty In select- 
ing the iambic blank verse for his poem, Milton felt that it lacked 
weight and dignity , and he therefore does not limit himself m the 

poem to pure iambic ( ) and spondaic feet ( ), which alone, 

stiictly speaking, answer the character of the verse, but frequently 
introduces the Trochaic ( - ) rhythm, which is quite antago- 
nistic to the iambus The metre is pentametncal rather than 
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decasylla bical, for often we find are anapaest ( w - ) or 
amphibrach ( ^ ) introduced (See Introduction ) 

Q —Comment grammatical!} on If thou beest he ” 

A — Heie ‘ beest ’ is indicative and not subjunctive, for no 
condition or contingency is implied by the word In Anglo Sa\on 
there were two ways of conjugating the verb to t^eon (be) in the 
present tense — 

Ic eon {I am) Ic beo (I be) 

Thu eart (thou art) thu bist (thou beest) 

He ys (he is) he byth 

Such forms were veiy common in Milton’s time Thus we 
find in Shakespeare’s Julius Ccesar ‘‘ if thou beest a Roman ” 
This form is now obsolete, bat the analogous form is still' used in 
poetry, as in the following line from Scott’s “ Lord Ulhn^s 
Daughter , ” 

“Now who he ye, would cross Lochgyle ” 

Q — To what does Milton compare the fallen angels — (i) in 
their supine state in the lake , (2) when on the wing from the lake 
to the solid plain , (3) when they alight on and fill the plain ^ 

A — Stated briefly, when lying on the pool they are compared 
to the autumnal leaves strewn in Vallombrosa, or the masses of 
floating sea-w^eed on the Red Sea , when on the wing, to the cloud 
of locusts that, at the summons of Moses, ‘ co\ered the face of the 
whole earth, so that the land was darkened ’ , when on the plain, 
to the vast hosts of Northern Barbarians, who, crossing the Rhine 
and Danube and overturned the Roman Empire 

Q — Unfold the Biblical allusions m — 

(a) Whose waves overthrew’' wheels (11 306-3 1 1 ) 

(h) First Moloch, horrid of Hell (11 392-405) 

(c) Thammuz came next . Judah (11 446-457) 

(d) Ell’s sons of God (11 495-496) 

A — The allusion is to the destruction of Pharaoh’s host 

recorded in Exodus XIV, where it is related how Pharaoh and his 
army were drowned m the Red Sea while pursuing the Israelites, 
for whom God made a dry path through the middle of the waters 
Sojourners of Goshen---\hQ Israelites who were only temporary 
dwellers in Goshen the district between Canaan and the Delta of 
the Nile (b), (cf see Notes on the Text 
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Q — Cite instances of words peculiarly spelt by Milton, and 
remark upon them wheie necessary 

A — Ammiral (modern admiral) Milton follows the Italian 
orthography Ammiragho^ from the Arabic Ameer-al-bahr, com- 
mander of the sea 

Brigad—i^od.Qxxx Brigade) 

Highth — (modern height) , the suffix th^ /, or d signifies either 
(a) state or action or (b) that which is 

Rime — (modem rhyme), the word is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ rim ’ meaning number The ‘ /z ’ is no part of the root but 
has crept into the word from the false notion that it comes from 
rhythm 

Sovran — (modern sovereign) — the modern spelling is due to a 
supposed connection of the word with “ reign The true spelling 
would be suveran^ from the Latin * supernus ’ 

Milton is a purist m spelling 

Q. — Explain the following passages with reference to the con- 
text, adding any notes by w^ay of comment you may deem ne- 
cessary 


(i) I thence invoke.. 

rhyme 

(11 12 — 16) 

(2) Thou from the 

pregnant 

(19—22) 

(3) That, to the highth 

men 

(24 — 26) 

(4) Say first, what . . . 

. besides 

(28—32) 

(5) Hope never comes 

to all 

(66—67) 

(6) To be weak 

suffering 

(157—158) 

(7) If, then his providence .. 

evil 

(162—65) 

(8) As when the force 

. winds 

(233—235) 

(9) The mind is its own 

, greater 

(254—58) 

(10) Anon they move » 

• recorders 

(549—551) 

(ii) Space may produce 

Heaven 

(650—654) 

(12) Let none admire 

. bane 

(690 — 692) 

(13) Oron the smoothed 

• affairs 

(772—75) 


A* — See Notes on the Text 
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Q — Paraphiase — 


(i) Of man’s first disobedience 

to men 

(1—26) 

(2) But what if he be 

punishment 

(143—55) 

(3) Farewell, happy fields 

Heav en 

(249—63) 

(4) Say, muse, their names 

light 

(376—91) 

(5) Thus far these 

monarchs 

(587—99) 

(6) Cruel his eye 

heath 

(604—15) 

A. — See paiaphrase given in the notes 


Q — Discuss the question whether 
successful!} 

an Epic poem 

should end 


A — Most critics are inclined to think that a successful issue 
IS the most proper They maintain that an unhappy conclusion 
depresses the mind, and is opposite to the elevated emotions^ 
which belong to Epic poetry Accordingly, Epic poets are gener- 
ally on the side of a happy conclusion , not, hov^e\er, without some 
exceptions Milton follows a contrai\ course, concluding with 
the expulsion of man from Paradise 
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Q — Define Epic Poetry and distinguish it from Lyrical and 
Dramatic poetry 

A. — Epic poetry describes in an imaginative form some signal 
action or series of actions and events, usually the achievements of 
some eminent hero It deals mainly with external facts and occur- 
rences, and is thus distinguished from Lyrical poetry which 
directly expresses the feelings and emotions of the poet himself 
Lyrical passages occasionally occur in Epic poems The word 
‘‘ Lyric ” shows that these poems were originally sung or pro- 
nounced with an instrumental accompaniment 

Q Show how and why the first two books of Paradise Lost 
are superior to the rest ^ 

A — The superiority of the first two books of Paradise Lost 
over the rest of the poem, is partly due to the fact that what is 
described in them does not involve the poet in such insuperable 
difficulties as the subject matter of the later books When we 
consider the poem as a whole, it is impossible for us to take any 
keen interest in the struggles of Satan and his followers, owing^ to 
Milton’s insisting upon the Omnipotence of God, which maTces 
all those struggles perfectly hopeless The utter inequality of the 
contending forces is rendered too apparent as the poem proceeds 
All the mighty Angelic Warriors described in the beginning of the 
poem turn out to be so helpless, that, except Satan, they remain 
inactne during the whole peiiod of the action of the poem, and 
eventually, together with their leader are degraded by being con- 
verted into hissing serpents Even Satan suffers so many rebuffs 
and repulses throughout the course of the poem that his dignity 
IS Hopelessly impaired If, however, we confine our attention to 
the first two books, the overwhelming Omnipotence of God is at 
any rate kept in the background, and resistance to his will does 
not seem so utterly impossible Milton describes the might, 
wisdom, and eloquence of the fallen angels with such sublime 
power that the defiance which they hurl towards the vault of Hea- 
ven seems for the moment something more than an empty boast 
One great conquest they actually effect in hell, the victory of uncon- 
querable wills over adversity The fallen angels respond nobly to 
the call of their great leader and rouse themselves with matchless 
fortitude from their physical and mental prostration Such an un- 
daunted struggle against the force of adverse circumstances cannot 
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fail to attract the deepest sympathy The natuial tendenc} of 
human nature to sympathise ^\ith the weaker side often makes the 
reader of an Epic poem feel more ajffection and admiration for 
the defeated adversary than for the victoiious hero The same 
natural feeling that prompts us to prefer Hector and Turnus to 
Achilles and JEneas, predisposes us still more strongly to commis- 
erate the fate of a mighty angel fallen from the highest pitch of 
angelic power and glory 

Q. — Sketch the charactei of Milton's Satan as he is described 
m the ‘ FafadiseLost ’ 

A — Milton’s Satan is distinguished from all othei demons that 
have been described in liteiature by the absence of the grotesque 
The only othei great Epic poem in which an} demon pla}s as promi- 
nent a part as Satan does in Paradise Lost^ is the Ramayana of Val- 
miki In that poem the Rakshaka Ravana has to contend against the 
power of man and God united in the person of Rama, who is an 
incarnation of the deity The Indian Epic poet describes Ravana 
as being “ with ten faces, copper-coloured e}es, a huge chest, and 
a bright teeth like the new moon, tall as mountain peak, stopping 
with his arms the sun and moon in their course, and preventing 
their rising ” Such a grotesque description of one of the principal 
characters seriously impairs the dignity of the poem The same 
error of judgment is committed by Tasso, who draws a hideous 
picture of Satan wnth blood-shot eyes, blood dripping jaws, and a 
mouth as large as a whirlpool It appears thus from the com- 
parison of the Satan of Paradise Lost with the pictures drawn of 
the infernal king by his most famous predecessors, Valmiki, Tasso 
and Dante, that Milton could on occasion be boldly original, when 
originality was required In delineating the character of Satan, his 
gehms led him to treat the great enemy of mankind with a generosit} 
remarkable for a Puritan Satan’s character is treated with such 
sympathy, and described with so much dramatic power, that 
Carlyle come to the conclusion that Milton, in the person of 
Satan, has revealed to the world his own proud spirit of indepen- 
dence and superiority to the blows of fortune Besides intellectual 
power and great courage, Milton has not refused to ascribe to Satan 
other redeeming qualities The greatest poets often humanise the 
character of their worst villains by allowing them to show distinct 
traces of a better nature Milton does not represent the enem} 
of God and man as entirely destitute of gentle characteristics He 
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feels remorse (I 605) at the thought of the rum m which he has 
involved his followers, and this remorse actually moves him to tears 
(I 620) In the Second Book he shows a noble sense of the 
duty of self-sacrifice incumbent on him on account of his position 
as king of Hell, when “ for the general safety he despised his own’’ 
^II 481), and undertook alone the difficult enteipiise which 
daunted the courage of the mightiest of his followers These softer 
feelings are, however, only occasional touches introduced to relieve 
the grandeur of a character essentially terrible 

Q — Give a very brief account of the “ difficult enterpiise” 
undertaken by Satan, which is spoken of m the Second Book 
of the '‘^Paradise Lost^^ 

A — After the general council held in Pandemonium, it is 
decided to revenge themselves on God by tempting man This 
difficult task, Satan, as being the leader of the infernal host, un- 
dertakes himself and appearing before Eve, induces her to taste 
of the fruit of the forbidden tree 

Q — Briefly enumeiate some of the merits and defects of 
Paradise Lost as a poem 

Merits — (i) grandeicr^ importance^ vastness and univer- 

sal interest of the subject 

The horizon of Paradise Lost is not narrowei than all space, 
Its chronology not shorter than eternity , the globe of our earth 
becomes a mere spot in the physical universe and that universe 
itself a drop suspended m the infinite empyrean — {Pattison) 

(2) The Sublimity of the poem 

Sublimity is the pre-eminent characteristic of Paradise 
Lost The sublimest parts are the revelations of 
Milton’s own mind, producing itself, and evolving 
Its own greatness {Coleridge) 

(3) The remoteness of the assoaatians suggested 

There runs through the whole texture of Milton’s 
verse a suggestion of secondary meaning, which 
has accreted to the words in their passage down the 
consecrated stream of poetry — {Pattison) 

(4) The skilful construction of the plot 
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(5) The powerful conception and skilful dileneation of 

character 

(6) The grace and luxuriance of the descriptions 

(7) The majesty of the style, and the nchness and splen- 

dour of the diction 

Defects—I (i) The defects m the story, the 
event of which is unhappy and the hero unsuccessful 

(2) Defects tn the characters — they are too few, characters 

like sin and death not being suited to an epic poem 

(3) Defects in the sentiments — several of Milton’s sentiments 

are too pointed, and some degenerate even into 
puns, he shows an unnecessary ostentation of learn- 
ing 

(4) Defects tn the language — the language of their great 

poem IS often too much laboured, and sometimes 
obscured by old words, transpositions and foreign 
idioms 

II Defects in the plan— the poem is lacking m 
human interest, in as much as it comprises neither 
human actions nor human manners 

(2) Defect in the design — the poem contains a confusion 

of spirit and matter — Milton’s infernal and celestial 
powers are sometimes pure spirit, and sometimes 
animated body 

(3) Milton’s allegory of sm and death is undoubtedly 

faulty Sin is indeed the mother of death and may 
be allowed to be the portress of hell , but when they 
stop the journey of Satan described as real, and when 
Death offers him a battle, then the allegory is 
broken 

III Defect presented by the Nature of the subject 

— chosen by him, which is a theological one 

Q. — Quote instances from the Second Book of the Paradise 
Lost of — 

(a) Abstract used as concrete nouns 

(b) Adjectives, applicable in their usual sense to the object 
affected, agreeing with the affecting cause 

(c) Adjectives used as adverbs 
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(d) Chiasmus, z e , inversion of the arrangement of words 
previously observed 

A, — (a) Terror of Heaven, though fallen , intent at home 
<1 45 ) 

(b) (i) “ Of that forgetful lake benumb not still (I 74) 

(2) “ Possesses thee to bend tnat mortal dart (I 729). 

(c) (i) “ To punish endless''^ (1 159) 

(2) ‘‘ Deep on his front engraven (I 302) 

(3) “ and thus answered smooth (1 816) 

(4) Grinned horrible aghastly smile (I 846) 

(d) upon the wing or in swift race contend ’’ (1 529) 
The distinctive particle “ 01 shows that “ race '' is 

here limited to the meaning of footrace 

Q — In the following line parse the word in Italics — 

Harsh thunder^ that the lowest bottom shook (I 882) 

A, — Thunder, is a cognate object governed by the word 
‘grate ’ in line 881 

Q — Write a short note on the passage — 

“ on a sudden open fly Erebus (11 879 83) 

A. — All through this passage the sound is intended to be the 
echo of the sense The full stop near the beginning of this line 
raises in the reader’s mind a feeling of suspense, while the rapid 
movement of the end of the line represents the sudden and 
startling effect of the turning of the key 

Q — The gates wide open airay &c (11 885 et seq) 

Comment on the above passage 

A.' — It should be noted how the immense width of the gates 
IS shown An army could pass through without drawing in its 
wings to the mam body, and “ in loose array,” that is without 
arraying the soldiers of the various regiments in close order The 
words “ under spread ensigns marching ” may be regarded as mere- 
ly a picturesque embellishment of the illustration The fact that 
the army had not to lower their flags gives no adequate impression 
of the height of the gates, when compared with their immense 
width 

Q. — Paraphrase — 

(a) High on a throne displayed (11 r-lo) 

(b) As when far off Fiend (11 636 43) 
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(c) For Hot, cold leigns (H 898-909) 

(d) All unawares and sad (11 

('ej He ceased and tno\edon (d 

(f) He nature first he hies (11 1037-1053) 

A —See notes appended to the text for the paraphiase of 
the above passages 

Q -Point out any peculiarity that may strike you in the 
following lines 


(a ) But who here 

(b) To whom we hate 

(c) Cai ed not to be 

(d ) Against thy 

(e) Gladly the port 


exposes, &:c 

lost 

whom 

torn 


(1 27) 

(1 249) 

(1 48) 

a 730J 

(1 1044) 


(a) Suspended Hell 

(b) Hell tiembled 

(c ) Fled not 

(d) lamely endured 


A -All these lines contain instances ot Ellipse , ,, 

(a ) and (b ) of Ellipse of antecedent (c) and (d) of ellipse 
of pronominal subject, and (i,) of ellipse of substantive ver 

Q - In the following lines point out any peculiarity that m. y 

stake you _ ^ laashment (1 SS4) 

sighed (1 788) 

Deep (1 994) 

length (1 1028) 

{d) laraeiy cuuuicu o' 

A -These lines contain ^stances of the/u/^^^^^^ 
consists in attributing to inanimate objects the feeling 

Clous beings Ar.Ur>v< V,p- 

Q-To what period of English 
long ? Show that in some points he was untrue 
from the Elizabethans , , 

A -Milton summed up m himself the characteusti« both 

of the Elizabethan period and the weakened 

the last of the Elizabethans, but IS ^ Elizabethan 

tbS la.^' 

K£b.aibrLC.rdrabc”s;°..d .» h».ou, 

[the end] 



